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INTRODUCTION 

Muslim Influence on Europe :—Far from despising the manners 
and customs of their subjects, the Muslims had accepted the 
conquered in the beginning of their territorial expansion as 
their intellectual masters. They built a new edifice on the old 
structure of Persian and Greek culture. Strictly speaking it is 
true that the ‘Arabs did not have much of their own in the early 
medieval period but they had the capacity to absorb, to appropri¬ 
ate and to invent. They romou'lded the ancient Persian and Greek 
cultures and fostered a new Islamic life and a spirit of developing 
and contributing their own share to the world civilization. The 
Muslims kept civilization and culture alive throughout the medi¬ 
eval period and their footprints were followed by the pioneers of 
European culture. The many-faceted Muslim civilization cast 
influences of diverse qualities on the Europeans. 

The main channels through which Muslim civilization crossed 
over to Europe were the Spanish teachers and traders, the Muslims 
of Sicily and the Crusaders. Spain, Sicily and Syria were the prin¬ 
cipal meeting places of the Muslims and the Christians and were 
useful means for the exchange of ideas and thoughts. The Christi¬ 
ans lost several battles in Syria and were compelled to flee from 
Sicily and Southern Spain but reoccupied their lost territories and 
managed eventually to expel the Muslims out of Europe. Muslim 
culture and civilization, however, continued to influence every 
aspect of European life in the Middle Ages. This influence was 
not only engendered by the contiguity of the two peoples but also 
due to the common social and commercial interests of the Christ¬ 
ians and the Muslims. Christian slaves even after escaping from 
their Muslim masters retained their ‘Arab names and culture and 
spread Muslim manners and ideas in their homelands. 
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Between the Christians and the Muslims visits were fre¬ 
quently exchanged and mutual succour was given in times of 
civil war. Throughout the later wars in Spain the combatants 
on both sides were apparently a mixture of the Muslims and the 
Christians. While describing the attack of the Sicilian ruler, Fre¬ 
derick, on the Muslims of Jerusalem, Sibt ibn Jawzi writes that on 
heariug the IZw^r adhan (call for the afternoon prayer), his Muslim 
attendants, servants add teachers, left his company to pray.' 

The Muslims traded with Christian countries, both by land 
and sea, and their goods were purchased eagerly by customers 
in the Christian lands. In their daily contact Muslim and Jewish 
merchants disseminated ‘Arab manners and customs to their 
Christian customers. 

Spain, with its renowned universities of Cordova, Seville and 
Valencia, was the most important centre of learning during the 
Middle Ages. Students flocked to these institutions from all over 
Europe, Africa and Asia, From the tenth century onward every 
one in the West, who had any taste for learning, turned to the 
Muslim East and particularly to Muslim Spain. The Jews found 
ample opportunity for the cultivation of knowledge under the 
Muslims of Spain and Egypt. Learned Jews of Spain like Ben 
Ezra, Jonah ben Gannach, Maimonides Bechal and David Quinchi 
travelled to the different parts of Europe and diffused Muslim 
learning there. 

The Mozarabs (Musta*ribt Arabicized Christians), who played 
an important role in the transmission and diffusion of ‘Arab 
science, living next door to the Muslims, felt ‘Arab influence more 
strongly and directly than others. The eloquence of the Arabic 
tongue appealed to them so much that they learnt Arabic with 
enthusiasm and tended to forget their own language, Latin. They 
had the Bible translated into Arabic by John of Seville in 1049 
A. C, An Arabic version of the Canons of the Council^ of Spain 

1. Cf. Mir'at al-Zaman in Amari, p. 326 quoted by Saiyld Riyasat 
‘Ali, Ta*rii^^~SaqUyah, Azamgarh (India), II. p. 410 
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was transcribed for the use of the bishops and clergy, specially 
Bishop John Daniel in the Moorish kingdom.^ The Mozarabs 
read Arabic poetry, stories and the works on Muslim philosophy 
and theology. Many Christian youths could express their views in 
Arabic more elegantly and correctly than in Spanish itself. At 
huge expense they formed large libraries of Arabic books, Alvaro, 
the organiser of the Zealot movement in Cordova, bitterly 
complains against their leaning towards Muslim learning. Caesar 
of Heisterbach mentions Christian youths who went to study 
astrology at Toledo. Again Hugh of St. Victor reproaches the 
Bishop of Seville for his keen interest in Muslim philosophy. 

Arabic was spoken and understood in Spain and Sicily. From 
the third generation after the Muslim conquest of Spain, Spanish 
Muslims and Christians began to speak, generally, one and the 
same language, old Spanish, one of the Romance languages. It 
was derived from low Latin but generally influenced by Arabic 
language and was spoken and understood in courts of law. Its 
encouragement by the State is confirmed by the story of Giner and 
the qddi.^ Not only did the Romance languages take over a large 
number of Arabic terms and words, either in their original form 
or in Latin garb, but also, later, Mudejares ( Mudajjanin )® wrote 
the Spanish language in Arabic character. Many 'Arabs also 
understood Romance, particularly in the frontier districts where 
they were called Latin Moors {Ladines) 

The rivalry between the Christians and the Muslims did not 
hinder their cultural contacts. As early as the beginning of the 
11th century, the Count Sancho of Castile ( d. 1017 ) had begun 

to live in the Muslim fashion. According to Ibn HayySn, a 

1. Casiri. Blblioteca Arabico-Hispam Escurialensis, Madrid, 1769,1, p. 54, 
The Mozarab rite in the Arabic tongue is still read in certain cathed* 
ral chapels* of Spain (Edwyn Hole, Andalus, London, 1958, pp, 31,49.) 

2. Cf. Julian Ribera, Afioxani : Historia de los Jueces de Cordoba, 
Madrid, 1914, p. 96/118 ; Arnold, The Legacy of Islam, p. 1. 

3. The word means Muslim residents in the Christian areas of Spain. 
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Cordovan Muslim settled at Tudela was surprised to find the 
Count sitting in his decorated court dressed after Muslim fashion 
but without a crown on his head.i «Arab dresses were also worn 
by St. Fernando and Archbishop Rodrigo Jimenez de Roda. 
When the Christians conquered Toledo in 1085, Alfonso VI 
married Zaydah, the daughter of al-Mu,tamid, King of Seville, 
and invited many Muslim and Jewish scholars to teach Arabic 
to the Christians. 

The Normans after the conquest of Sicily adopted the system 
of Muslim administration and retained Muslim culture and learn¬ 
ing. Roger 11 ( 1105-1154 ) and Frederick ( 1198-1250 ) patronized 
Muslim art and learning. The famous Sicilian geographer Idrisi 
composed the famous works the Nazhat aUMufhtaqi Ikhtiraq al- 
Afaq and the Rawd al-Ins wa Nazhat aUNafs or the Kitab aUMama- 
lik wa'l~Masaliki the latter being more voluminous than the for¬ 
mer at the court of Roger II and William II (d. 1166) respectively. 
The former was translated into various European languages and 
the latter, in part, has been recently discovered at Constantinople.® 

Schools and universities were established in important towns 
and engaged themselves in translating Arabic books into Latin and 
in imparting *Arab-Latin education. A school of translation had 
been founded at Toledo by Raimundo, the Archbishop of Toledo 
(1125-52). An Arabic-Latin school was opened at Seville by 
Alfonso X in 1254. Three universities viz., Palencia, Salamanca 
and Lerida grew up in the thirteenth century. The first was 
founded by Alfonso VIII in 1214, the second by Alfonso IX in 
1215 and the last by Jaime II in 1300 A. C. Frederick of Sicily 
( d. 1250) established an Arabic institution at Naples and patro¬ 
nized the Arabic Medical school of Salerno. 

Among these institutions the Toledan school of translation 
which developed much during the time of Ferdinand III and 
his son, Alfonso the Wise, played the main role in transmitting. 

1. Cf. Julian Ribera, Aljoxani : Hisoria de hsJueces de Cordoba^ Madrid, 
1914, p. 96/118 ; Arnold, Tlw Legacy of Jslam» p. 8. 

2. Cf. The Encyclopaedia of Islam^ Vol. II, p. 451. 
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‘Arab culture to the West. Many works on science, art and 
philosophy were translated into Latin and Romance from Arabic 
originals and Arabic commentaries of Greek and Persian works. 
Just as systematic translations had once allowed the garnering 
of the ancient knowledge of the Greeks by the ‘Arabs, so now the 
medieval West, by the very same method of translation, acquired 
from the Muslims their rich gifts of learning and culture.^ 

Arabic learning permeated throughout Europe. It passed 
to the northern cities of Spain,* Italy, Germany, Central Europe 
and even England.® The first Christian to spread ‘Arab learning 
in Europe was Gerber I who later became Pope Sylvester II 
( d. 1003 A. C.). He introduced ‘Arabic astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics, and Arabic numerals in place of their underdeveloped 
or clumsy Roman counterparts. Gerard of Cremona (d. 1187 
A. C.), who was the Hunayn ibn IshSq of Toledo established 
a regular school of translation at Toledo and translated into 
Latin more than seventy Arabic books on different subjects. 
Among his translations were the surgical part of aUTasrif of 
al-Zahrawi, the Kitah aUMmsuri of al-Razi the Qffniln of 
Ibn Sina, al-Biruni’s commentary on iG^aw^rizmi, the tables 
of Jsbir ibn Aflah and Zarqali.-^ Constantine travelled for 
thirty years in Muslim lands and on his return he taught 
Muslim medical science at Salerno and translated Arabic works 
into Latin. Adelard of Bath ( early 12th century) was the first 
Arabic scholar of England who travelled extensively in search 
of Arabic books, and visited Syria, Sicily and Spain. On 
his return, he translated several works on mathematics and 
astronomy including the astronomical tables of al-Mirabilis, 
encouraged their students to leave European schools for those of 
the ‘Arabs. The valuable works of the ‘Arab astronomers and 

1. Cf. Author’s paper, *The Influence of Spanish Muslim Civilization^» in 
The Islamic Literature^ Lahore, May-June, 1956, p.^ 130. 

2. Cf. Kimble, Geography of the Middle Ages, p. 75. 

3. Cf. Bernard Lewis, England and Arabic Learning, pp. 2—6. 

4. Cf. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. II, p. 321. 
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scientists were widely studied in the originals as well as in transla¬ 
tions and became the oasis of modern astronomy and science.^ 
Arabic Andalusian poetry contributed a great deal to the rise 
of new poetry in Europe. The origin of the poems of the trouba¬ 
dours ( travadores ) is traced to the popular zajal poetry of 
Andalucia. The best known Andalusian writer of popular songs 
was Ibn Quzmarn who lived in the twelfth century and wrote 
about 150 pieces of zajal. The Provencal poet William of 
Poitiers wrote poems in metres used by Ibn Quzman whose writ¬ 
ings had a vitalizing effect on the contemporary troubadours. 
Several popular Indian stories and fables like the Kalilah-wa- 
Dimnah were translated into Spanish and other European langu¬ 
ages from the Arabic version. The Alf Laylah and many other 
Arabic literary works were translated into Latin and other 
European languages. The translation of the Alf Laylah into 
European languages in view of its popularity and influence may 
be said to be the progenitor of the modern novel.^ 

The close contact between the Muslims and Christians not 
only influenced the culture and mode of living of the latter, but 
also their religion. To such influences are traced the origin of 
the so-called heresies and schism in Christianity. Many Christian 
youths, after receiving education in the universities of Spain and 
Sicily under Muslim or Jewish professors, went back to their 
lands and later felt compelled to dissent from the teachings 
of the bishops. Claudius, who was born and bred in Muslim 
Spain, on being appointed Bishop of Turin in 828 A. C., defaced, 
burnt and abolished all statues and crosses in his bishopric.^ 

Frederick of Sicily was so greatly devoted to Muslim philoso¬ 
phy and learning that his faith in Christianity was shaken though 
on political grounds he did continue to fight against the Muslims 
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in the crusades, marshalling the emotional fervour of the 
Caristians.^ 

‘Arab influence was no less felt in the philosopical works in 
Europe. Arabic works on philosophy were translated into the 
European languages and commentaries were written on the works 
of Avempace, Averroes, Ibn al ‘Arabi and Ibn Tufayl. Arabic 
philosophical ideas are reflected in the works, especially in the 
Divine Comedy of the Italian poet and philosopher Dante and 
in the works of other philosophers. The influence of Muslim 
philosophers, especially of Avempace, lasted in Italy till the 16th 
century and led to the dispute between Achillini and Pomponazzi. 

Many Arabic terms relating to military science and maritime 
activities are still prevalent in the French, Italian and English 
languages but they are much more numerous in Spanish. Almost 
the whole of the European vocabulary of the science of fortifica¬ 
tion which followed the technique of ‘Arab construction in 
southern Europe are of medieval Muslim origin. 

The ‘Arabs exercised their deep influence on the economic 
life of the Europeans. They are indebted to the Muslims for the 
introduction of rice, sugarcane, cotton, and an infinite variety of 
fruits. The latter also introduced new methods of irrigation and 
developed the agricultural resources of Spain and Sicily to the 
advantage of industry and commerce. This was one of the lasting 
gifts of the Muslims to Europe.* Paper manufacture and textile 
industries commenced in European countries in imitation of those 
of the Muslims in Spain. For the art of tanning and bossing of 
leather the Europeans are deeply indebted to Spanish Muslims. 

Like the wandering troubadours who carried with them new 
love songs the ‘Arab merchants not only transported new musical 
instruments to Europe, but European students studying in the 
Spanish universities were directly benefitted by learning Arabic 
musical theory instead of going through their Hebrew and Latin 

1. Cf. Riyasat ‘Ali, The Ta'rikh4»Saqliyaht Azamgarh (lodia), II, p. 411. 

2. Cf. isiamic Uteraturkt 1956, pp. 364^ ; Cf. E. Hote, Andaliu, 
London, 1958, p. 31. 
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translations. The most important legacy in the field of music left 
to Europe by the 'Arabs is mensural music or hocket derived 
from the Arabic iqa'at.^ This, in short, gives an indication to 
the extent to which modern European civilization is indebted to 
the medieval Muslim world. 

Europe in pre^Renaissance Period The pre-Renaissance 
period was the dark age of Europe. There was no semblance of 
freedom. Individual activities were controlled by the church 
fathers and feudal lords. Being slaves to the land and church, the 
Europeans could not make headway towards progress. They 
hardly produced any work of merit except books on religion and 
that also under the strict control of the Church. On the whole 
they were materially and intellectually backward. 

Throughout the Middle Ages religious wars were fought 
between the Muslims and Christians on two fronts in Europe 
and in Asia, the Christians trying to drive the Muslims out 
of Spain, the Mediterranean islands and Jerusalem while the 
Muslims were exerting themselves to retain their possessions 
in Europe and to occupy Constantinople, the stronghold of 
the Europeans in the East. By their continuous efforts both 
the parties ultimately achieved their objects in some degree— 
the Muslims retained their hold on Jerusalem and occupied 
Constantinople in 1453 A. C. while the western Mediterranean 
islands were occupied by the Christians and, on the fall of 
Granada in 1492, the Muslims lost their last foothold in Europe 
leading ultimately to their expulsion from Spain. Thus the loss 
of Constantinople was compensated by the capture of Granada 
about forty years after the fall of the former. With the fall 
of Constantinople into the hands of the Muslims, the Europeans 
suffered from territorial loss but received intellectual sustenance 
from the ancient Greeks through manuscripts of original Greek 
works brought to Europe from Constantinople by Greek'^efugees* 

1. Cf. Author’s paper, i'll Spain m Islamic Culture, Hydera 

bad (Deccan). 1959, pp. 147—151 ; Some Aspects of the Socio^ 

Economic and Cultural History of Muslim Spain, pp. 178-181. 
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In the Middle Ages while the Muslims were engaged in 
writing books on the natural sciences and giving a new inter¬ 
pretation to Greek philosophy in the East, the Christians were 
shackled by the fetters of religion and the bondage of feudalism. 
The torch burning vigorously in the World of Islam did not cast 
sufhcient light in Christendom. The Europeans though awakened 
from their deep slumber by the 14th century were still drowsing 
and groping in the semi-dark to find their way out from the 
narrow coniines of religion and feudalism to the broad horizon 
of individual freedom of expression and action. This urge among 
the Europeans received further impetus with the translations and 
interpretations of original Greek learning, arts and culture heral¬ 
ding the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance :—The Renaissance means broadly the revival 
of Greek arts and classical literature in Europe marking the 
transition from the Middle Ages to the Modem Era. Generally 
speaking, the period of the Renaissance in Europ covers the whole 
of the fifteenth century although signs of its existence and growth 
were perceptible even earlier. The Renaissance was welcomed by 
a frank desire for earthly happiness and glory and the humility of 
the crusader gradually gave way to the pride of nations and the 
adoration of Christ to the appreciation of learning and art. 
Henceforth the ideal of the younger generation in Europe became 
the pursuit of knowledge and the discovery of new lands with pen 
in one hand and sword in the other marching towards material 
progress and prosperity.^ 

The French word Renaissance is very lucid and can safely be 
applied to the improvement of various aspects of human life with 
special reference to the revival of human interest in classical 
antiquity. The revival of ancient arts and letters first began at 
Florence in Italy. The rich Italian cities, Venice, Milan, Pisa and 
Genoa joined her in the competition. They threw olf their feudal 
bondage and became self governing cities. Democracy flourished 

1. Cf. Ludwig, Emil-fJie Mediterrenean Saga of a Sea, New York, 1942, 
pp. 380420. 
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and a man of ability could rise to any position of distinction. They 
developed their industries in the line of the 'Arabs and carried on 
trade with the Far East through them. They gathered wealth and 
spent lavishly on the development of art and music, science and 
literature which aroused consciousness among the Europeans and 
earned them freedom from the rigidity of religion and bondage of 
feudalism. 

The establishment of institutions and the rise of universities 
led to the growth of learning and culture. Ancient books were 
translated and modern works were written. The Divine Comedy 
of Dante ( 1265—1321 ), which is based on Arabic thought and 
describes an imaginary visit to hell, purgatory, and paradise, is 
still considered one of the world’s wonders in the field of litera¬ 
ture. Petrarch ( 1304-1374 ) employed copyists to transcribe Latin, 
Greek, and possibly Arabic manuscrips too and travelled in Italy, 
France and other parts of Europe to collect rare manuscripts. 
Greek learning spread all over Europe especially with the migration 
of the Greeks including many scholars to Italy from Constanti¬ 
nople after its fall into the hands of the Turks. 

With the spread and revival of Greek culture through the 
efforts of Arabic and Jewish scholars a new world of thought 
for European scholars began. They were influenced by the liberal 
ideas of Homer, Plato and other Greek poets and scholars. The 
study of classics was included in the curriculum of the schools and 
the universities and was preferred to that of theology and philos- 
phy. The introduction of the printing machine with movable types 
by Johann Gutenburg of Mainz ( Germany ) about 1450 facilit- 
ated the task of Europen scholars. With the spread of education 
the demand for books increased in Italy. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century Venice alone possessed more than two hundred 
printing machines. The wider dissemination of learning became 
further possible with the manufacture of paper in Europe which 
had previously been using mainly parchment even long after the 
introduction of paper by the *Arabs into Spain and Sicily. The 
first mention of the manufacture of paper of excellent quality at 
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Jativa was made by Idrisi in the twelfth century. In the following 
century its manufacture was introduced by Alfonso X in Castile 
from where it passed on to France in 1270 A. C. The example 
of France was followed by the other European countries like 
Germany, England etc.^ The introduction of the printing press 
and paper manufacture allowed the publication of books on a 
vaster scale and opened wider than ever before the gateway of 
knowledge for all. 

Architects, artists and painters also derived their inspirations 
from classical Roman and Greek works of antiquity. The greatest 
sculptor of the Renaissance period was Mibelangelo (i475-->lS64) 
who was also renowned as an architect and a painter. The Italian 
architects built the Louvre Pajace in Paris in the sixteenth century 
and Italian art especially painting was imitated widely in other 
European countries. 

The Renaissance started from Italy and spread throughout 
Europe. In this revival of learning and art, Italy the pioneer and 
primogenitor was later joined by many other European countries. 
The long forgotten treasures of the classic era were recovered and 
came into the limelight. The Dutch scholar Erasmus (1466—1536), 
a native of Rotterdam, travelled extensively and corresponded 
widely with scholars. He edited the New Testament in Greek with 
a Latin translation. Since his time, the Christtian Scriptures began 
to be translated into the vernacular languages. With the establish¬ 
ment of new printing presses and the opening of more schools and 
universities, the national languages viz., Italian, Spanish, French 
and English also began to develop and books began to appear in 
these languages. Europe saw the rise of many writers of creative 
genius in languages which were spoken and understood by the 
people. Among these national writers we can safely mention the 
names of the Spanish writer, Cervantes, who is still honoured for 
ills Don Quixote, the English author, William Shakespeare, who 

1. Hiitoria de Jativa, 1, 1933, p. 48 ; Luts Yiardot, HUtoria 

de las Arabes Y de las Moras tn Es/udta, Barcelona 1844, p. 240, 
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is famous all over the world for his plays and the French humorist, 
Montaigne, who is celebrated for his essays. 

It was during and after the period of the Renaissance that 
new discoveries were made in the natural sciences as also in the 
field of geography and the movements of the stars and the planets 
were minutely observed. Here again the Arabs were the precursors 
of the Europeans and the Christians who read at the feet of the 
Muslims and the Jews and inculcated in themselves the spirit of 
enquiry and invention. The Polish astronomer, Copernicus (1473- 
1543), the Italian astronomer, Galileo, and their fellow workers 
verified the statements of Aristotle and other Greek philosophers 
and scientists by observations and study. They built up the scien¬ 
tific method of observation and experiment and laid the foundation 
of modem science. 

Geographical Discoveries .‘—Down to nearly the end of the fif- 
teentb century the geographical knowledge of the Europeans was 
very meagre indeed. Except the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea 
and south-west Asia they did not know much of Asia and Africa. 
Even the extreme north and east of Europe was unknown to them. 
Their contact with the Muslim merchants and travellers in Syria, 
Sicily and Spain instilled in them the spirit of discovery and explo¬ 
ration which indicated the clear landmarks between the Medieval 
Age and the Modern Bra. Pilgrimages and missions to the East 
fostered geographical knowledge among European Christians. 
Among the most famous Venetian merchants who travelled to and 
in the East were the Polos : Maffeo Polo, Nicolo Polo and his son 
Maroo Polo. They visited the court of Kublai Khan at Peking or 
Cambaluc where they were received warmly. They stayed for about 
twenty years in the East and amassed wealth by trade. Marco Polo 
entered into the service of the Mongol ruler and visited distant 
lands on his various expeditions. The stories of the adventurous 
Journey and experiences of the Polos are recorded in Mafco Polo's 
famous book. They speak of the richness of China, the pices of the 
East Indies, ^e pearls of Ceylon, the gold of Japan and the 
wonders of India and Burma, the accounts of which naturally 
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made the Christians of Europe more eager than ever to reach 
the East. 

By that time the spirit of the Renaissance had created in 
European minds the love of adventure and exploration. This spirit 
was further stregthened by various economic needs which had 
increased considerably with the growth of society. Their task was 
facilitated by the advancement of their knowledge of geography, 
cartography and astronomy and the introduction of mariner’s 
instruments like the compass and the astrolabe by the Arabs in 
Europe. The Europeans therefore ventured to sail upon the seas 
and the oceans with confidence. They compiled geographical 
manual and charts and built sailing vessels suitable for long and 
difficult voyages. 

4 

There were three main reasons which made the Europeans to 
undertake such hazardous adventures in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

Firstly, the spirit of the Renaissance had created in them a 
burning desire for wealth and fame wich they felt could be won by 
exploring unknown lands in the newly discovered part of the globe. 

Secondly, the Muslims had infected the minds of many Chris¬ 
tians with new ideas and thoughts and made them question the 
validity of their own faith. Disintegration of order spread among 
them and the influence of the Roman Catholic Church declined 
after their defeat in the Crusades. Losing ground at home the 
Church wanted to compensate these losses by spreading Christianity 
outside Europe. The Portuguese and the Spanish missions took 
the leading part. 

Thirdly, with the occupation of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
the Balkans and certain commercial centres of Italy commercial 
tran^tions with the East, of which the ^Arabs and Italians (Vene* 
tians and Genoese) bad the monopoly, was stopped. This led 
them to explore the long oceanic route via the Cape of Good 
Hope to India, the Spice Islands and China. 

For the preservation of food viz., salted meat, salted fish, 
wine, ale and even medicines the Europeans needed Eastern spices 
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like ginger, cloves, nutmeg, pepper and cinnamon. They also 
imported silk, cotton, ivory, pearls, diamonds, drugs, gums, dyes, 
perfumes and fragrant woods from the eastern countries. These 
products were brought by land or water to the Mediterranean 
ports and distributed throughout Europe by Venetian and Genoese 
merchants. In the fifteenth century they had two more European 
peoples, the Portuguese and Spaniards, as rivals for the eastern 
trade which began to be carried on by the Cape route. 

Exploration of Oceanic Routes The leading explorers among 
the Euopeans were from Portugal and Spain. They inspired other 
mariners of Holland, Prance and England. About three hundred 
years after the last Muslim school of navigation which flourished 
at Lisbon* there grew up a practical school of Christian sailors in 
Portugal* This school was founded by Prince Henry, surnamed 
the Navigator, in the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
Portuguese sailors made short voyages in the Atlantic Ocean and 
IVequented the western coast of Africa. Beyond that they did not, 
for long, dare to sail on account of storms and tempestuous seas. 
It was only in 1487 that Bartholomew Diaz sailed up to the 
southern limit of the vast continent of Africa. This last point of 
his navigation was named by the Portuguese King John 11 as the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1498 the Cape of Good Hope was passed on his way to 
India by another Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama, who met 
the fambus pilot Shihab al-Din Ahmad ibn Majid, the author of an 
excellent nautical directory (ndunani) at Malindi in East Africa. 
Vasco da Gama persuaded the Muslim pilot to conduct him 
acros^ the Indian Ocean to Calicut on the west coast of India. On 
his return journey the Portuguese mariner came back with a cargo 
which was valued at more than sixty times the cost of his expedi¬ 
tion to India. He was showered with honour aiid appointed 
as the admiral of the Indies by the Portuguese ruler, Emanuel 
(Manoel) 1, the Fortunate. 
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With the conquest of Granada the ambition of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain increased. They wanted to expand their terri¬ 
torial and religious spheres of influence. They supplied ships and 
men to Christopher Columbus ( d. 1506 ), a Genoese by birth, to 
explore the Atlantic Ocean feared so long by mariners. Columbus 
had married the daughter of Bartholomew Perestrello, a captain 
in the service of Henry the navigator, King of Portugal. Before 
sailing on his adventurous discovery of America he had made 
trips of the northern sea, north-west of Scotland and had drawn up 
maps and charts of the western seas. He sailed with eighty men in 
three ships on Auguts 3, 1492. After a voyage of about two months 
they reached the islands of Jaunahani which was renamed by Co¬ 
lumbus as San Salvador. This voyage also enabled him to discover 
many other islands like Cuba and Haiti. He returned to Lisbon in 
March 1493 but after six months he again led a second naval expe- 
dition accompanied by twelve missionaries to Christianise the 
people of these islands and to establish Spanish authority there. 
Meanwhile preparations were made for a bigger expedition. In 
May 1498 Columbus sailed with a fleet of six ships and discovered 
South America which be mistook for the Far East or the Indies 
as it was then known. He started on his fourth voyage with 150 
men in four caravels in May 1502 and discovered Honduras (Cen¬ 
tral America). Columbus died without knowing that he had discov- 
ered a new continent. It was left for his successor to take the credit 
for this and name it after his own name. This sailor was Amerigo 
Vespucci who went round the coast of South America in 1499. 

Among other Portuguese explorers who followed Columbus 
were Cabral and Fardinand Magellan. While Cabral was sailing 
down the coast of Africa he was blown ofl* his course by strong 
winds and ultimatety he landed on the coast of Brazil. 

In 1519 Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese sailor who was in 
the service of the Spanish King Charles V, suggested that it was 
possible to reach the Spice Islands sailing southward from a strait 
of America. The Emperor approved of the idea and supplied him 
with a fleet of five vessels. Mwllan explored the eastern coast of 
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South America and reached the strait which became known after 
hts name. Then continuing in search of the Spice Islands he 
crossed the strait and sailed into an ocean which he called the 
Pacific because of its apparent tranquillity. After a long voyage of 
over three months he reached the Ladrone or the Mariana Islands. 
The party then proceeded to the Philippines, where in a fight 
between the natives and the Spaniards Magellan was killed. Some 
of bis companions escaped in the vessel Victoria and sailing west¬ 
ward ultimately reached Spain in 1522. 

The circumnavigation of the globe by Magellan’s party was 
indeed a landmark of geographical discovery. Just after Magellan’s 
voyage, Spain established a regular maritime service between the 
Philippines and Mexico and gradually discovered some more 
islands which stood in the intervening seas. Thus after an adven¬ 
turous life of about thirty years and with their joint efforts the 
Portuguese and the Spanish mariners explored many new lands 
and waters and went round the world for the first time in the 
history of navigation. 

Inspired by the discovery of Columbus and the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by Magellan’s party, navigators from other 
European nations, namely the English and the Dutch, organised 
several expeditions to discover new routes to the East with a view 
to the expansion and monopoly of trade. This new group of explo¬ 
rers by sailing towards the northeast just opposite to Magellan’s 
route wanted to reach the East. Jacques Cartier ( 1491-1557), a 
French explorer, while he was in search of the north-west passage 
to the East, discovered the Canadian river Saint Lawrence in 1534. 

A group of English sailors, Frobisher, Davis, Sir John Hawkins, 
Hudson and Drake tried to reach the Pacific sailing by the north¬ 
east route around the north of Asia or the north-west route but 
they failed in their mission. Henry Hudson tried to find a short 
route to China by way of the North Pole in the early seventeenth. 
century. These English sailors made certain important geographical 
discoveries which were named after them e. g. Hudson Bay. 
Francis Drake sailed round the world between 1577 and 1580. His 
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circumnavigation of the world drew the attention of the English to 
the Pacific Ocean but its systematic exploration was delayed until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

Among other English explorers were Willoughby and Chan¬ 
cellor. Richard Chancellor ( d. 1556 ) was appointed pilot-general 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s fleet. The expedition was organised in 
1553 to reach China through the north-east passage. Crossing the 
North Sea to Norway they followed the coast but, one day, they 
were caught by a storm and their ships were scattered. The fleet 
was composed of seven ships of which only one remained safe with 
Chancellor, the others were separated by the storm and destroyed. 
Chancellor crossed the White Sea and landed in Russia. He met 
the Russian Emperor and gave him a letter from the King of Eng¬ 
land and was cordially welcomed and promised favourable condi¬ 
tions for trade. Chancellor returned in 1554 A. C. As the natural 
hazards were too difScult to be surmounted the north-east passa¬ 
ge to the East remained unexplored by the English. However, as 
an outcome of Chancellor’s visit, later, Muscovy Company was 
established. 

The Dutch also made several attempts to find a north-east 
passage to the Indies but like the English they also failed. The 
Dutch mariners attempted to penetrate the northern barriers of ice 
and the initiative was taken by Barents who undertook three voya¬ 
ges between 1594 and 1597. Though he died in the very year he 
succeeded in discovering a group of islands, the Spitsbergen or 
Newland, east of Greenland in the Arctic Ocean. 

Results :—With the discovery of new lands and new routes a 
revolution took place in the commercial field. Till then the mari¬ 
time trade was chiefly confined to three regions—the North Sea 
from the Baltic to the English Channel, the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean with the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea. They were 
separated by tracts of land. With the opening of the Cape route 
to the East, and the Atlantic route, the venue of commerce shifted 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and Mediterranean ports 
like Venice, Genoa* Pisa and Alexandria lost their previous com- 

3— 
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merdal importance and were ruined. In the new oceanic trade 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Antwerp, Amsterdam, London and Liver¬ 
pool became prominent ports and towns and coasting traffic be¬ 
came auxiliary to ocean voyages. 

Till the discovery of the Cape route, maritime trade was carried 
on by the ‘Arabs and the Persians in the Indian Ocean. A Muslim 
mariner piloted Vasco da Gama to India and thus brought about 
the undoing of their own navigation by inviting competition from 
Western sailors. The ‘Arab, navigators could not compete with 
the Portuguese and other European mariners. They were, there¬ 
fore, supplanted inevitably by the European merchants after the 
discovery of the Cape route which continued to be the main route 
for European shipping to the East until the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. 

The dicovery of the Americas was a great boon to the Euro¬ 
peans. The Americans wese few in number and were children of 
nature, therefore they did not resist much the European intruders 
in quest of settlements, trade and conversion to Christianity. Thus 
the three-old purpose of the Europeans was served viz, they occu¬ 
pied lands to settle in, discovered rich mines of gold and silver and 
found a people without a religion to whom they could teach 
Roman Catholicism which had lost ground at home after the 
Crusades fought against the Muslims and also since the Protestant 
Reformation had begun in Europe. 

The immense trade with the East and the discovery of the 
new world brought gold, silver, precious stones and other valuable 
merchandise to Europe in huge quantities and changed the entire 
economy of the continent, consequently prices of commodities rose 
and value of money fell. The break up of the medieval guilds of 
traders left unlimited resources at the disposal of individual 
merchants whose wealth increased and gave impetus to the growth 
of joint-stock companies and banking, the mainstaySniOf modern 
trade and commerce. 

The discoveries of new lands and routes blended together 
people of diverse nationalities, and regional politics gave way to 
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international ones. Rivalries to expand the spheres of colonial 
domains and to capture world markets grew up among the Euro¬ 
pean nations. 

Spanish and Portuguese Colonies After the return of Vasco 
da Gama the Portuguese attempted to appropriate all the wealth 
of the Spice Islands. By the middle of the sixteenth century they 
displaced the *Arabs and established their commercial supremacy 
throughout Southern Asia and the islands of Indian Ocean. They 
also occupied the commercial centres on the African coasts, Ormuz 
on the Persian Gulf, Calicut and Ceylon on the Indian Ocean, 
Malaya and other trading ports in the Malayan Archipelago. They 
monopolised the trade and like the Venetian merchants supplied 
eastern products throughout Europe from their depot at Lisbon. 
This monopoly of the Poituguese merchants in the eastern trade 
could not, however, be maintained for long. Their power was seen 
shattered in India and the Indian Ocean by many European 
nations like the English, the French and the Dutch in the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Portugal being a small country could not afford to utilize man 
power to administer and control the newly discovered lands. She 
was satisfied with the occupation of their chief coastal towns for 
commercial purposes. Her overseas policy was more commercial 
in nature than colonial in contrast to that of Spain which was 
interested in exploring the interiors of the new lands in order to 
acquire gold and silver and to establish her colonial power there. 
Spain was also interested in spreading Christianity in America. 

The Spanish colonial empire thus founded in America included 
modern Florida, New Mexico, California and South America 
excluding Brazil. Spain ruled over her colonies for about three 
centuries during which period the Spanish language and culture 
and the Roman Catholic religion spread in half of the Americas. 
The colonial policy of Spain was coercive. Native industries were 
not allowed to flourish. The mineral resources of the countries 
were exploited for the advantage of the colonial power. This was 
one of the main reasons for the backwardness of Spanish America; 
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After the discovery of America by Columbus, Portugal also 
wanted to have a share in the booty and riches of the new 
Continent. This created tension between Spain and Portugal and a 
demarcation line was drawn by the Pope Alexander VI (1492- 
1503 ) in 1493 A. C. and later confirmed by the Treaty of Torde- 
sillas concluded between the two. Thus Asia, Africa and Brazil 
had fallen to the share of Portugal while North America and the 
rest of South America to the lot of Spain. But this partition could 
not be maintained because of the new claims made by the other 
European Powers like Holland, France and England. 

Maritime Rivalry With the discovery of America and the 
Cape route, the Atlantic period of European history was inaugura¬ 
ted. The Atlantic Ocean became the commercial as well as the poli¬ 
tical centre of the world. The commercial rivialries of the Euro, 
pean Powers and their contests for colonial possessions became the 
prime cause for wars in Europe from the sixteenth century on¬ 
wards. During the period of dicovery and exploration, Spain and 
Portugal had monopolised newly discovered lands and waters over¬ 
seas. Their monopoly was first challenged by the two rising mari¬ 
time powers of Europe: the Dutch and the English, who felt hard 
to stand in opposition to the French, the Prussian and the Russian 
in the contest for possession of the lands of Europe and the Near 
East. Ultimately the Portuguese were supplanted by the Dutch 
in the struggle for commercial supremacy in the East Indies and 
Ceylon and the Spanish sea-power was destroyed by ihe English. 

A third European power. France, now came into the field with 
a desire to expand her sphere of economic infiuence overseas which 
resulted in the bitter rivalry among the three maritime powers, the 
Dutch, the English and the French. The period of their rivalry ex¬ 
tending over two centuries from 1588 to 1763 may safely be divided 
into three periods. The first period extending from 1588 to 1660 
was that of experiment and settlement when the Dutch were the 
leading power in the world, the second period, from 1660 to 1713, 
was that of systematic colonization leading to rivalry between 
England and France and the third, from 1713 to 1763, was the 
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period of serious rivalry between the two, the Spanish and the 
Dutch receding to the background and leading to the supremacy 
of the British in the East and West. 

The Expansion of Holland The Netherlands being a small 
country and unproductive could not provide her people with food, 
so the Dutch, from very ancient times, had to turn to the sea for 
fishing and to give their chief attention to the development of their 
naval power and sea trade. Gradually they built up large transport 
trade between the Mediterranean and .the Baltic. In the sixteenth 
century when Holland was under the occupation of Charles V of 
Spam, the Dutch merchants being Spanish subjects obtained the 
right to trade with the Spanish dominions and carried eastern 
goods from Lisbon to northern Europe. After the formation of 
the union of Portugal and Spain in 1581 when the Dutch revolted 
and overthrew the Spanish yoke in the days of Phillip II, they were 
prevented from trading with the Spanish dominions and they be¬ 
came economically harassed for the time being. In order to solve 
their problems they forced their way by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the East. They captured Spanish ships, occupied ports on the 
coasts of Africa and India and established their mastery over the 
Indian Ocean. In 1602 they founded the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany at Batavia in Java for the protection of the Dutch trade in 
the East from the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of Magellan. 
This Company supervised also Dutch trade in the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago where the Portuguese and the English colonies were 
supplanted by the Dutch power. The Portuguese ports in the Spice 
Islands ( Moluccas ) were destroyed and by 1619 the Dutch had a 
monopoly of trade with Sumatra, Borneo and other islands in the 
Indian Ocean. Next the Dutch came into clash with the English 
followed by the massacre of Amboyna an island in the province of 
the Moluccas (Indonesia ) in 1623 which resulted in the evacuation 
of the East Indies by the English and the fall of Malacca and 
Ceylon into the hands of the Dutch. 

The Dutch also established their colonies in South Africa and 
America. They supplied labour from the Gold Coast to the English 
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colonies in North America. They also established themselves in 
Manhattan Island where later developed the flourishing town of 
New Amsterdam. They occupied New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Brazil and a part of the West Indies. The Dutch West 
India Company was established to supervise the Dutch trade 
and colony between the east coast of the Americas and the west 
coast of Africa. The Dutch played the leading role in world com¬ 
merce in the seventeenth century. In the ensuing race for commer¬ 
cial supremacy they were superseded by the English and, later, the 
French in the eighteenth century. 

The English Expansion and Anglo-Dutch Rivalry ;—In spite of 
their being similar in race and religion there was great rivalry be¬ 
tween the Dutch and the English from early days. There were 
several causes of rivalry between the two like the fisheries in the 
North Atlantic, the exclusion of English merchants from the 
islands of the Indian Ocean, the occupation of the commercial 
Ports in India, slave trading in Africa and West Indies, and 
colonialism in America. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth ( 1558-1603 ) the sea-faring 
career of the English began on a grand scale and with the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, the English maritime activity extended to 
every part of the world. In their further rise to power the English 
had to face two serious rivals, the Dutch and the French, one after 
the other. By the third decade of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch had become a great maritime power and had driven the 
English from the islands of Indian Ocean specially Java, Sumatra 
and Ceylon. 

In order to monopolise trade specially in India and America, 
the English consequently passed several Navigation Acts confining 
the use of the ports in English colonies by the English ships alone 
and forbidding the entrance of any foreign specially the Dutch 
ship which became the immediate cause of three successive Anglo- 
Dutch wars. 

The Dutch fought harassing wars under the edmmand of their 
admiral, Martin Tromp, and once defeated the English under 
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Blake in 1652 and on another occasion they entered the Thames 
and destroyed many English warships. The English and the Dutch 
concluded a peace treaty which was further strengthened in 1677 
A. C. by the marriage of William, the Dutch Prince of Orange, 
with Mary the eldest daughter of James 11 the king of England. 
But gradually the Dutch with the decay of their naval power lost 
their colonies. New Amsterdam was captured by the English and 
renamed New York. As a fellow member of the Grand Alliance 
like England, Austria and the German Electorates, Holland parti¬ 
cipated in the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13 ) against 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) of France. Although she was on the winners* 
side, the longdrawn-out war completely exhausted her resources in 
men and money and ultimately from the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 
she gained practically nothing. ' 

Anglo-French Rivalry (1689-1163 ) After the exhaustion of 
Holland in the War of the Spanish Succession the English were 
free to turn their attention towards France in order to crush her 
maritime power. They had built up their colonial influence during 
the time of James I ( 1603-25 ) and Charles I (1625-49 ). From the 
beginning of the seventeenth century France also began to build up 
her overseas colonies. The services of the French admiral De 
Coligny in this respect cannot be forgotten. He attacked the 
Spanish ships on many occasions and made several attempts to 
establish French colonies in Florida and Brazil. The French pene¬ 
trated into the valley of the St.Lawrence and established a port at 
Quebec. During the reign of Louis XIV the French established 
other colonies and new trade in Canada. North America, West 
Indies and India. 

The maritime expansion of France was, however, not looked 
on with favour by the British and thus a maritime war became 
inevitable between England and France. They, however, did not 
come to blows for some time. After the dethronement of James 
II when Prince William of Orange became William III of England 
after marrying the daughter of James II and consequently succeed¬ 
ing him, he as a staunch enemy of Louis XIV of France took 
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up the challenge of the French and war began between the two 
Powers. It continued for more than one hundred and twenty-five 
years from 1689 to 1815, with some breaks. 

In the English war of succession the French ruler Louis XIV 
interfered and gave shelter to the fugitive James II. The English 
and the Dutch, the two arch-enemies of the French, therefore, 
united and joined the War of the League of Augsburg. Naturally 
an overseas conflict also broke out between the two Powers in 
America. The French fortress of Port Royal was occupied by the 
English. However, in 1697 the French concluded the Treaty of 
Ryswick by which they got back their lost colonies but this peace 
did not last long and each of the rivals tried to destroy the over- 
seas trade of the other and annex her colonies. Some sixteen years 
later another treaty was concluded at Utrecht by which the War of 
Spanish Succession ended and the French ceded Newfoundland, 
the Hudson Bay and Acadia ( Nova Scotia ) to the English. The 
French, however, retained control of the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, the two important waterways of America. 

War broke out again in America and India between the two. 
However when the English joined the War of Austrian Succession 
( 1740-8 ) against France and Prussia, the French lost their fortress 
of Louisbourg in America and their governor Dupleix captured 
the British port of Madras in India. They, however, concluded the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 and Louisbourg and Madras 
were returned to their previous owners. Dupleix, however, 
continued to extend French influence in the east and south of 
India and the treaty which had just been concluded proved to be 
merely a stop-gap arrangement for the preparation for a serious 
struggle. They aspired to occupy the interior of America and the 
whole of India by driving out their rivals. 

They again came to war which continued for seven years over 
the question of the Ohio valley in America. In spite of their pre¬ 
occupation at home, the French defeated the English in the begin¬ 
ning but they were ultimately defeated by the English General 
Wolfe under the walls of Quebec, which surrendered. The French 
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lost Montreal in the following year and thus the whole of Canada 
fell into the hands of the British. 

By the time English and the French had established their trade 
centres in India, the Portuguese and the Dutch bad been elimina¬ 
ted. Their field of activities became smoother with the fall of the 
Mughal Empire after the death of Aurangzeb. The Marhattas and 
the Sikhs rose to power and Delhi was attacked by the Afghans 
under Nadir Shah (1736-47). By this time the English had establi¬ 
shed their factories in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and the 
French in Pondicherry and Chandernagore. The shrewd Robert 
Clive outwitted Dupleix in the South and established English in¬ 
fluence there. He succeeded in wining over to his side Mir JaTar, 
the Prime Minister of the pro-French Nawwab of Bengal, Siraj 
al-Dawlah, and defeated the Nawwab at Plassey in 1775. The 
English occupied the whole of Bengal including Chandernagore. 
Meanwhile the Seven Years" War (1756-63) broke out in Europe 
and Anglo French hostility was renewed in India. The French 
were defeated at Wandewash ; Masulipatam and Pondicherry were 
captured by the English, By the Peace of Paris (1763) the Seven 
Years" War came to an end and Pondicherry and Masulipatam 
were returned to France but on condition that the French would 
not fortify them in future. The British were thus free to occupy 
India and North America. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the French had foun¬ 
ded two trading companies : the French East India Company to 
trade in India and Persia and the French West India Company to 
carry on trade in the West Indies and Canada. Due to the effort 
of the former the French commercial position bad become superior 
to that of the English in the Middle East. England had, therefore, 
joined the wars of the Spanish and Austrian Successions against 
France. The Seven Years" War in which England sided with Prussia 
against France and Austria gave a death blow to the French 
power and prestige and made England the greatest colonial power 
in the world. In the later eighteenth century the French had 
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dreamt of occupying India but with the defeat of Napoleon in 
Egypt in 1799 their designs were frustrated. 

The maritime and commercial expansion of the European 
Powers brought enormous wealth to their countries. They exploi¬ 
ted the natural resources of the colonies for their full advantage 
bringing ruin to the natives. The Arab and non-Arab Muslims 
of the Middle East and India lost gradually their commercial, 
maritime as well,as political supremacy which ultimately led to the 
expansion of western Christian culture and civilazation to their 
countries. 

Reformation :— The Renaissance spread from Italy while the 
Reformation started from Germany in the first half of the sixteenth 
century and spread over western Europe. This movement which 
was a successful rebellion against the abuses of the Catholic 
Church and the Papacy completed the work of the Renaissance 
and laid the foundation of the Protestant Church in western 
Europe. Fisher observes, “The Protestant Reformation was a 
revolt against papal theocracy, clerical privilege, and the heredi¬ 
tary paganism of the Mediterranean races. On the one side it took 
the aspect of an insurgence of the lay spirit against clerical claims 
and immunities, on the other of religious revival and an attempt 
to retrieve the original ways of the Christian Church.**^ Under the 
influence of the Renaissance the people made not only material 
progress but also became eager to develop their spiritual faculty 
by questioning and examining the authenticity of every religious 
observation. The abuses of church and demoralization of clergy 
had made religion a matter more of ceremonies than of heart and 
devotion. Certificates of Indulgence were issued and confession 
and repentance were no longer insisted upon. Even Church offices 
were sold to the highest bidder without considering the ability of 
the man concerned. 

This infused a desire among the people to introduce reforms in 
church services and practices. The layman was subject to the whim 
and fancy of the king as well as the Pope. The king was also bound 

1. A History of Europe. Vol. I, London, 1848, p. 498. 
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to pay homage to the Pope but when the papacy became corrupt 
and devoted more to indulgence than to the religious observation 
the king being guided by the national spirit cast covetous eyes on 
church properties in order to increase his revenue and came into 
conflict with the Pope in order to establish his absolute power. 

This being the case, general discontent arose among the 
people and princes against papal theocracy. Many humanists were 
born between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. Among them 
the names of Wycliff (1320-84), Colct (1466-1519), Thomas More 
(1478-1535) and Erasmus (1467-1536) may be mentioned. Books 
and pamphlets were written exposing the corruption of the church. 
The Bible was translated into English and other European langua¬ 
ges to enable the people to read it themselves. The New Testam¬ 
ent was translated from the Greek into Latin. The Reformation 
movement got further strength from the enlightenment movement 
of the sixteenth century which was quite distinct from the Protes¬ 
tant movement. The traditional sentiment of reverence to the 
Roman Church was weakened by the new learning. The interme¬ 
diation of a priest was no longer to be felt necessary in reaching 
God. Tyndale’s Bible, Luther’s Bible and Cranmer’s prayer book 
which were masterpieces in national languages began to be read. 

Among the religious reformers Martin Luther (1483-1546) of 
Germany topped the list. His protest against the Indulgences 
issued by the Church on the receipt of money became the direct 
cause for the Reformation in the Church. Luther was a Saxon 
peasant. Receiving education in theology he became an August- 
inian monk and worked as a professor of theology in the Univer¬ 
sity of Wittenberg. In search of personal salvation he visited Rome 
in 1511. But his homage to the Pope exposed the practical abuses 
of the' Roman Church and the papacy which shocked him greatly. 
In October 1517 he denounced the sale of the Indulgence certifi¬ 
cates and in protest he wrote his Ninety-five Theses which were 
circulated throughout Cermany. Being supported by some German 
princes he took courage to reject the authority of the Pope and 
wrote the Manifesto of Reformation in 1520. Thus northern Ger- 
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many religiously became independent of Rome. The Austrian 
Bmperor Charles V being asked by the Pope ordered Luther to 
stop preaching against the papal theocracy. Luther refused to do so 
and took refuge with Frederick the Wise of Saxony who gave enco* 
uragement to the movement. He translated the Bible into German 
and wrote some papers against the authority of the Pope. The Uni¬ 
versity of Wittenberg became the seminary of Lutiieran doctrines. 

The German princes met at Spires in 1526 and decided 
for the secularisation of the church property. Monasteries were 
suppressed. Monks and nuns were allowed to marry and divorce 
was declared lawful. In 1529 a counter conference was held at 
Spires under the presidentship of the Pope when decisions were 
taken against the Lutherans. This was vehemently protested 
by the Lutherans in the following year at a National Diet held 
at Augsburg and drew up a Protestant creed document known as 
the “Confession of Augsburg.” Since then the Lutherans became 
known as Protestants and became so strong in Germany that the 
Austrian Emperor failed to suppress them. Luther died sixteen 
years after in 1546. 

Protestantism spread to England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Holland and Prussia which established their own national churches. 
Southern Germany, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, France and Italy, 
however, clung in their allegiance to the Catholic Church at Rome. 
The Protestant countries henceforth became politically as well as 
religiously independent. The Reformation thus helped in the 
foundation of national states in Europe. Christians affiliated to 
the Protestant churches who were comparatively tolerant trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance from the Church to the Bible. A Counter 
Reformation movement within the Roman countries purged the 
Catholic churches of many abuses and the Order of Jesuits was 
founded to win back the Protestants to Catholism. Thus the Re¬ 
formation movement not only created a rift in the Ch’Hstian com¬ 
munity and gave birth to Protestantism but also purified the 
Roman Church and made it stronger than before, albeit lesser in 
size but more compact. 
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The American War of Independence (1778’83) .‘—Like other 
European Powers the English had established their colonies over* 
seas to exploit the economic resources available in these places 
and to open markets there for their own manufactures. Guided 
by their selfish imperial policy the English had made a determined 
attempt to restrict the development of the local industris in North 
America. Thus the American colonists were not allowed to manu¬ 
facture finished iron ware or to develop the woollen industry lest 
the industries of mother country might suffer in the competition. 
Even the export of such minor items as hats from one colony to 
another was prohibited by law in order to protect the sale of 
English hats. In 1660 the British passed the Navigation Acts by 
which only British ships could touch ports in the American colo¬ 
nies. Further colonists were not allowed to have trade relation 
between two colonies or to carry on trade in certain commercial 
articles like sugar, tobacco, cotton and indigo with foreign coun¬ 
tries. All merchandise had to pass through Great Britain where 
custom duties were levied upon them. These acts were, howeyer, 
not too strictly enforced and hence smuggling continued. Agricul¬ 
tural industries were, however, subsidized financially in order to 

increase the production of raw materials which Great Britain 
required for her industries. 

The American colonists bore all these hardships patiently as 
long as the French menace threatened them in Canada and they 
themselves remained weak and disunited although the ties of 
common interests with the mother country were strong. But the 
situation changed radically after the Seven Years’ War. There was 
no more fear from the French and the Spaniards. Their success, 
of course with British help, in driving out the French from 
Canada and the Spaniards from Florida created in them a sense of 
selfconfidence. They now wanted to take full advantage of the 
distance of the mother country and the pre-occupation of the 
English in internal and European politics. Meanwhile new 
developments began to cloud the horizon. The British wanted to 
realize from America a part of the expenditure incurred on the 
Seven Yeats* War by passing the Stamp Act, the Sugar Act and 
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Totvnshend Act and they insisted that the colonies should bear the 
cost of maintenance of the British soldiers posted in the American 
colonies. Upon the imposition of the Stamp Tax and Tea Duties a 
bitter agitation began. The Americans maintained that there should 
be no taxation without their representation in the British parliament. 
They objected not to the amount of taxes, but to the very principle 
of taxation which the British as a matter of right insisted on intro¬ 
ducing. In 1773 a group of colonists, in order to resist the impo¬ 
sition of tea duty, destroyed the tea brought by a British ship to 
Boston and when George III tried to impose it by force twelve out 
of thirteen British colonies in North America which had been 
managing their own affairs without much interference from West¬ 
minister, united among themselves, declared war against the British 
in 1775 and drew up the famous Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1776. 

The majority of the colonists were either against the British 
rule or lukewarm in the loyalty to their mother country. There 
was, however, a group of Americans who were loyal to the British 
and wanted British rule to continue while there was a section of 
the British middlemen including some great British statesmen who 
were opposed to the British coercive policy in the colonies. By 
adopting the golden mean the British might have pleased their 
own statesmen and soldiers many of whom were not eager to take 
up arms against their brethren in America and reconciliated the 
action of those Americans who wavered in their decision. Due to 
the uncompromising attitude of the British, however, the Amer¬ 
ican revolutionaries could not be reconciled and the war contin¬ 
ued unabated. At this period Great Britain was largely occupied 
with her internal broblems and European complications. In 1777 
France, Holland and Spain declared war against England and 
made her position precarious in America, Agitation continued in 
full swing. In 1781 the British were fina ly defeated uhder General 
Cornwallis and had to surrender and accede to the American 
demands. A treaty was concluded at Versailles in 1783 by which 
the colonies were now declared as the independent United States 
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of America by the English. George Washington (1732-99) was 
elected the first President of the American Republic. Thus colonial 
expansion of England was checked and her trade considerably 
diminished. 

French Revolution :—The French Revolution of 1781 inaugu¬ 
rated a chain of significant events in France between 1789 and 1799 
which had its repercussions throughout the World. This movement 
whose motto was liberty, fraternity and equality first started in 
1789 when the Estates General was summoned to pass financial 
laws leading to the replacement of monarchy by a republic in 1793. 
It was actually the inevitable outcome of the misgovernment of 
Louis XV and the folly of Louis XVI as well as the effects of long 
simmering political, economic and social evils of France. This 
Revolution resulted in the destruction of the honour and prestige 
of monarchy and feudalism and the establishment of social and 
political equality. The Revolution broke out in France because the 
French being then culturally and intellectually more enlightened 
than other European nations would no longer bear the hardships 
under which they had been put for centuries by feudal lords. They 
were enlightened and bold enough to come to criticise the govern¬ 
ments on the charge of maladministration. The old political, eco¬ 
nomic and social systems of the Middle Ages had continued up to 
the end of the eighteenth century. The French kings posed their 
autocracy on the Divine Right of Kings, the clergy belonged to 
the First Estate of Society in France and the nobles to the Second 
Estate of Society. Both the clergy and the nobles constituting the 
privileged class were exempt from all taxes. The middle class (the 
bourgeoisie) consisted of merchants, lawyers and men of other pro¬ 
fessions and the lower class comprising artisans and merchants etc. 
constituted the Third Estate. The French peasants whose condition 
was far better than those of the other European countries still had 
to pay a number of taxes and dues which were hateful to them. 
They paid toll money for the use of roads and bridges and 
rendered feudal services and forced labour on public works (the 
corvee ) e. g. the construction of roads. At the end of the harvest 
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after paying off the dues the peasants had little left for themselves. 
They often had to live on roots and herbs. 

The French people were inspired to struggle for their right by 
the example of the establishment of Perliamentary Government in 
England in the seventeenth century and the Republic in North 
America, the United States, in the eighteenth century which later 
had received moral and also some material support from France. 
French soldiers who had participated in the American War of 
Independence returned home full of democratic spirit. The French 
people who were culturally advanced heard the stories of the 
American War of Independence related by the French soldiers 
returning from America and their leaders read the political philo¬ 
sophy of the great Englishman, John Locke, the French thinkers 
like Voltaire and Rousseau who denounced the old regime, were 
hred with enthusiasm and demanded reforms in government, so- 
ciety and the church*. 

The deterioration of the administrative machinery had begun 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century. Louis XV (1715-74) 
in spite of enjoying a long period of rule did not improve the con¬ 
dition of the country and peasantry. He was an idler and passed 
his time in gambling and merrymaking. His courtiers filled their 
own pockets at the cost of the public. His foolish alliance with the 
English and the Dutch reduced France into a second rate power 
and the Seven Years’ War with the English ruined the French 
navy. These continuous wars and extravagances of the monarchy 
overburdened the country with debt. France which was an econo, 
mically advanced and prosperous land particularly in the long 
reign of Louis XIV became virtually bankrupt. A storm of protests 
and complaints arose which Louis XV tried to check by introduc¬ 
ing a rigid censorship, by burning objectionable books and pam- 
phlets and by taking repressive measures against their authors. 
Suspected persons were detained for years together without trial 
in the notorious prison of the Bastille and elsewhere. The French 
philosophers like Voltaire, Rousseau and Denis Diderot drew ins¬ 
piration from Locke, criticized autocracy and attacked the Church. 
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Louis XVI (1774-92), the grandson and successor of Louis 
XV, was virtuous and pious but extremely weak and impolitic. 
He was fortunate to have Turgot in the ministry. Turgot a great 
financial expert and banker wanted to base bis financial policy on 
a sound footing, This he explained in the following words '*No 
bankruptcy, no increase of taxation, no loans.*’ He wanted to 
reduce the expenditure by curtailing the pensions of the courtiers, 
abolishing the guild system ^ which obstructed the expansion of 
industry and free trade and by stopping the employment of forced 
labour in public works. But be could not indroduce the reforms 
because of the position of the nobles and the privileged class 
people. Due to the intrigue of Queen Marie Antoinette the King 
went against his former promise,of support. Turgot was dismissed 
after about two years and the country was left unguided and un* 
cared for. Ministry after ministry came but failed to persuade the 
nobles and the clergy to pay their own share of taxation which 
would have easily saved France from bankruptcy and the nobility 
from ruination but the nobles refused to pay taxes. As a result, 
economic ruin set in. Deficit budgets were covered by fresh loans. 
The economic and military aid given to the American colonists by 
the French King aggravated the economic condition of France. 
In 1787 the French King planned to tax the privileged and unprivi. 
leged classes alike. With this end in view the King summoned an 
Assembly of Nobles consisting of 145 feudal lords who, however, 
being proud of their power and position refused to give up their 
privileges. This forced the French king to summon the Estates- 
General after a lapse of 175 years. 

The EstateS’General The Estates-General was the old re¬ 
presentative body of the three Estates in France.* The summoning 

1. In the Medieval age the artisans and the merchants had organized 
themselves into separate guilds for mutual aid and assistance and stood 
at times against feudal lords and at others in defence of their lives, 
honour and property. 

2. The First Estate wis composed of the priests, the Second of the 
nobility and the Third of the common people including lower class 
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of the Estates-General in order to pass financial laws in May 1789 
was an act of tremendous significance which was called the first 
episode of the revolutionary movement in France. Louis XVI 
would have been satisfied with financial reformation, but the majo¬ 
rity of the people cldmoured for a thorough change. The Estates- 
General met at Versailles on 5th May. Each of the three Estates, 
the clergy, the nobility and the common people had the right to 
cast but one vote. Generally the representatives of the clergy and 
nobility joined and outvoted those of the people who were in the 
majority as individuals. Therefore, the people demanded indivi¬ 
dual voting and not voting by estates. When the clergy and nobi¬ 
lity opposed this, the people (the Third Estate) declared that they 
being in the majority had the right to represent the nation. They 
were joined by the lower clergy and formed the National Assembly 
or Constituent. Assembly under the leadership of Mirabeau . with 
the object of preparing a constitution for the country and invited 
the clergy and nobility to join the Assembly if they so desired. 
When they were ordered by the government officials to dissolve the 
Assembly, they moved to the Tennis court of the Palace of Ver¬ 
sailles and declared that they would not leave their place but at 
the point of bayonet. Louis XVI was prepared to surrender on 
the issue but he was instigated by his queen, his two brothers and 
courtiers to try to suppress the revolutionists by force. Troops 
began to be mustered in Paris although the National Assembly 
requested, in vain, the dispersal of these troops. Many hungry 
and idle Parisians and a number of dissatisfied soldiers posted in 
Paris formed a mob and attacked the hated citadel of the Bastille 
which was destroyed by a mob on July 14, 1789. Seven prisoners 
held there were released and the government of the commune 
(municipal council) was formed in Paris. A militia was organised. 
But there was shortage of food in Paris so that about ten thou¬ 
sand women including some men clad in womlSn*s dress marched 
on Versailles and demanded bread from the King. The King and 

clergy. Minors below 25 years of age and women possessing landed 

property voted by proxy. 
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the Queen were brought back as prisoners to Paris never to return. 
They were held in custody in the Palace. Meanwhile the National 
Assembly became a part and parcel of the people’s affairs. In the 
interior the peasants revolted and destroyed the palaces and all 
vestiges of feudalism including feudal records etc. The old regime 
thus came to an end and the National Assembly framed a consti¬ 
tution after holding the sessions at Paris for two years between 
Oct. 1789 and Sept. 1791. It introduced drastic changes in the 
social and financial fields. 

National Constituent Assembly :— During its long session of 
two years the National Assembly passed laws for the abolition of 
feudalism and the privileges of the clergy and the nobility. The 
rich lands of the church were confiscated and the clergy were given 
fixed salaries in their stead. The old provinces were replaced by 
eighty three artificial districts called departments into which the 
country was devided. But financial difiiculties remained unsolved. 
The issuing of a large number of notes called assignats raised the 
price of commodities and lowered the value of money. Gold and 
silver disappeared from the market. The peasants were freed and 
the landlords were deprived of their privileges. The Assembly drew 
up a Declaration of the Rights of Man which guaranteed equal 
eligibility to all dignities, freedom of speech and press, safety of 
life and property. The king who was henceforth called the ''King 
of the French” tried to escape to Russia but he was caught and 
brought back to Paris and suspended from his office during the 
period of the framing of the constitution which had to be signed 
by him in Sept. 1791. 

By the new constitution the king enjoyed, theoretically, the exe¬ 
cutive power which he seldom exercised. The Legislative Assembly 
which consisted of 750 members was separated from the executive 
and the judiciary. The King was suspected of intriguing with his 
brother-in-law, Leopold II, the Emperor of Austria who tried 
to suppress the revolutionists in the defence of the divine-right 
of kingship. The people of Paris under the leadership of Danton 
rose and attacked the Palace. They killed the royal Swiss guards 
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and compelled the National Assembly to dethrone the King. 
France was declared a Republic. 

National Assembly With the abolition of the monarchy, the 
Legislative Assembly came to an end and the National Convention 
was formed to frame another constitution. The convention remai¬ 
ned in session from Sept. 1792 to Oct. 1795. Danton became prac¬ 
tically the dictator of the country. He terrorised his enemies by 
massacring the royal family members and all the supporters of the 
royal family about 1,500 persons in number. The deposed King 
was tried, found guilty of treason and was beheaded on January 
20, 1793. The republican form of government was adopted and 
anti-revolutionists were suppressed. Further, the National Conven¬ 
tion declared that it would help any nation striving for liberty and 
freedom. This declaration antagonised the autocratic rulers of 
Europe who, therefore, formed a coalition against the French Re¬ 
public. A Committee of Public Safety was formed under the 
fanatical leadership of Robespierre who succeeded in unifying 
France against foreign threats, and defeated the allied armies in 
several battles but ultimately he himself was executed and his party 
was overthrown. 

The Directory After the overthrow of the terrorists the 
National Convention came to an end and a new constitution under 
the name of the Directory was set up by the bourgeoisie. Under 
the new system the executive power was vested in the hands of five 
Directors. This government lasted for about four years (1795-99) 
during which period the French army and its expeditions were so 
organised by Carnot that they won repeated victories inspiring fear 
throughout Europe. One of the victorious French general was the 
young Corsican Napoleon Bonaparte, who had distinguished 
himself greatly as the defender of law and order, commanded the 
French army against the Austrians and Sardinians in northern 
Italy and compelled them to sign the Treaty of C!!Smpo Formio in 
1797 and cede the Rhine Valley, the Austrian Netherlands and 
Iordan Islands. Napoleon did not dare to attack the strong 
British navy, therefore, he planned to undermine the British power 
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by severing their colonial connection with the East. According 
to this plan he attacked Egypt but was ultimately defeated and 
repulsed by the British. Meanwhile the Directory lost ground 
against the coalition of Great Britain, Austria and Russia and the 
French were driven out of Italy. Napoleon returned secretly 
from the East, abolished the Directory and promulgated another 
constitution in 1799 declaring himself the first Consul of the 
French Republic. Thus within ten years democracy gave way to 
autocracy. 

The Consulate Napoleon fought against the allies, broke 
their coalition by signing the Treaty of Luneville with Austria and 
concluded the Peace of Amiens in 1801 with Great Britain by which 
Egypt was restored to the Ottomans. He restored peace and reas¬ 
sured the Catholic church by undertaking to pay pensions to the 
French emigres. Public works were taken in hand and the finan¬ 
cial position was stabilized by the establishment of the Bank of 
France in 1800. The law was reformed keeping in view the basic 
principles of revolution and this was indeed one of the most con¬ 
structive works done by the Great Napoleon. 

The French Empire Napoleon gained popularity at home 
and fame abroad. In Dec. 1804 he crowned himself as Emperor of 
the French and further consolidated his position by holding a 
formal plebiscite in which an overwhelming majority of the people 
supported his exaltation to the throne. He began to extend his in. 
fluence over Belgium, Holland aud Italy and foiled the attempts 
of the Third Coalition consisting of Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
Sweden and Prussia by defeating the Austrians and also the combi¬ 
ned Austro.Russian forces and the Prussians at various places 
compelling the Tsar of Russia to conclude the Treaty of Tilsit in 
1807. The French Empire reached its zenith and extended from 
the Rhine to the Pyrenees and from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
Beyond this, the small independent states of Europe were either 
dependent on France or were otherwise under obligation to 
France. But all the glory Napolean achieved was due to his own 
personal capacity and the might of his magnificent army. The 
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failure of his Russian campaign lowered his reputation; Further 
his dynastic ambition complicated matters. 

Results of the French Revolution :—^It abolished monarchy and 
established political, social and religious liberty. Napoleon who 
received popular support both as a Consul and as an Emperor 
paid at first lip homage to the principle of popular sovereignty as 
is proved by his action of holding the plebiscite on this issue. With 
the abolition of feudalism new classes sprang up in and outside 
France. The later church lost a great deal of political and econo¬ 
mic influence and new ideas of religious toleration took root. A 
feeling of national patriotism which was created in France spread 
to other countries of Europe and Asia through Napoleon’s career 
of conquests. Though freedom of speech and the dress was sup¬ 
pressed by Napoleon, he was the liberator of many nations in 
Europe. During the nineteenth century the revolutionary spirit 
spread throughout other European countries in imitation of the 
spirit of the revolutions in France. The French Revolution, for 
this reason, was much truer an embodiment of the revolutionary 
spirit than the English one of 1688 which was centred around a 
comparatively minor constitutional and political issue or of the 
American one whose revolutionary activities were confined within 
the bounds of their own country and never swung to the extreme 
as in the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution was indirectly an outcome of Islamic 
teachings which had spread in Europe through Syria, Sicily and 
Spain as discussed above shortly. The revolution had broken out 
for liberty, equality and fraternity. This was, however, not a'new 
movement in the world. At the beginning of Islam in the 7th 
century this had been preached and practised by the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad and the pious Caliphs. Islam stood for equality, 
liberty and brotherhood. In the eighteenth century the French 
philosophers many of whom bad dived deep into ttte fountain of 
Islamic ideas and thoughts created a desire through their writings 
and speeches for reforming the society, church and government 
thus preparing the ground for the French Revolution. In this 
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ground the services of the French philosopher Rousseau can not 
be underestimated. 

The French Revolution thus revived the Islamic ideas and 
thoughts and passed them on to the Muslims of Asia and Africa 
leading them to the path of Renaissance. Among the leading 
Muslim countries which tried to introduce modern reforms under 
the influence of the French Revolution were Egypt and Turkey, 
Thus the westernization of Egypt and Turkey began under Muha¬ 
mmad Ali and Salim 111 respectively. Along with the intellectual 
penetration political and economic exploitation of the Muslim 
countries also began. 

Congress of Vienna {1814-5) The condition of the Continent 
being complicated Napoleon had to abdicate. A Congress was held 
at Vienna to resettle the disturbed Europe. Except Turkey all other 
European countries were represented. Austria, Prussia, Russia 
and England took the leading part. The Congress was presided 
over by the Austrian minister Metternich and decisions were taken 
to the great disadvantage of France. Pre-revolutionary conditions 
were sought to be restored. The rule of the House of Orange was 
restored in Holland and that of Bourbon in France, Spain and 
Naples. The Papacy was established firmly in Italy. Thus the 
conquerors were recompensated at the destruction of Napoleon. 

The July ( 1830 ) Revolution :— On the principles of legitimacy 
the Congress of Vienna restored Louis XVIII of the House of 
Bourbon to the throne of France. He was wise to adopt a middle 
course between those advocated by the two extremists, the royalists 
and the liberalists. The electoral law was revised in 1817 limiting 
the franchise to the middle class. The King by his wise policy was 
able to maintain peace and bring material prosperity to France. 

His brother and successor, Charles X (1824-30), after ascen¬ 
ding the throne of France became determined to undo the work of 
the French Revolution and restore the old order of Divine Right. 
He was a man of autocratic principles and gave so much privileges 
to the ckrgy that his government became a government of the 
priests and for the priests. He dissolved the National Guard, 
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which had demonstrated in favour of constitutional reforms and 
appointed a very reactionary ministry headed by Polignac who 
persuaded him to pass an order for the suspension of the liberty of 
the press, the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
change of the electoral system thus repealing the constitution and 
returning to absolutism, fiourmont, the General, who had betra¬ 
yed Napoleon at Ligny, was appointed Polignac’s Minister of War. 

The issue of these ordinances and the appointments of Polig¬ 
nac and Bourmont in 1830 created disturbances in the country. 
The Parisians immediately took up arms in defence of the constitu¬ 
tion and the liberty and freedom which the French Revolution had 
provided them. Some skirmishes took place between the royalists 
and the revolutionists but at last the army was overpowered after 
three days and Charles X fled. The bourgeoisie which had directed 
the revolution offered the throne of France to Lieutenant-General 
Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, who was of a very liberal 
mind. He ruled France till 1848. 

Thus the principles of legitimacy adopted by the Congress of 
Vienna was ignored. Freedom of speech and the press was 
established and religious equality was restored. The constitution 
was revised with a view to give more freedom to the people and 
to safeguard the interests of the citizens. 

Its Repercussions :— The July Revolution of Paris menaced 
the fabric built by the Congress of Vienna in 1815 and encouraged 
Popular movements all over Europe—Belgium, Poland, Germany 
and Italy. 

The July Revolution found its first echo in Belgium which 
had been forced at the Congress of Vienna to unite with Holland. 
The union had been formed in the interests of Holland against any 
possible aggression by France. But Belgium had resented the 
union on the ground that the Belgians differed from the Dutch in 
language, religion and the economic basis of their society. The 
Dutch, though in the minority, enjoyed greater political rights and 
their language was adopted as the state language. The Belgians 
protested against this also when their protest proved of no avail 
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they followed the tactics of the Paris mob, defeated the royalist 
troops and declared their independence in September 1830. Thus a 
separate kingdom of Belgium was established in 1831 with Leo¬ 
pold of Saxe-Coburg as its king contrary to the Vienna settlement 
and the provision of Metternich. The independence of Belgium 
was recognised both by France and England and her neutrality by 
five European Powers, 

The Poles were tired of the absolutist Czar Nicholas I. Enco¬ 
uraged by the news of the July Revolution in Paris they revolted 
in Warsaw, in 1830. They fought bravely and overpowered the 
royalist troops and formed a provisional government also but 
without a competent leader. As a result the Poles were soon defe¬ 
ated and hunted by the Russian troops. Poland was absorbed 
into the Russian Empire in September 1831. Polish writers, prof- 
esssors, poets, musicians and artists fied to Paris which became 
the intellectual capital of the Poles for many generations to come. 

The revolutionary wave also reached Germany and Italy. 
Constitutional governments were formed in the smaller states of 
Germany, like Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria etc. but due to the 
opposition of their leaders, Austria and Prussia, the , Revolution 
did not have much success in Germany. The Italian revolutionaries 
were suppressed by Austria but due to this revolution, hatred for 
Austrians increased in Italy. Constitutional governments were 
formed by Isabella in Spain and Donna Maria in Portugal who 
thus forestalled possible anti-royalist movements. 

February 1848 Revolution',-^ Nationalism triumphed in Latin 
America, Greece and Belgium, but the reactionary spirit of 
Metternich continued to influence the politics of Europe and often 
with considerable success. The struggle between the followers of 
the old regime and the new one reached its climax in 1848, the 
year of revolutions in Europe. In this very year there were risings 
in France, Germany, Italy and even in Austria, the home of Prince 
Metternich. 

Louis Philippe had been selected king of France because he 
was liberal, but the power which he gained as a king made him 

6 — 
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proud and selfish. His policy of solid conservatism, which was 
executed by his favourite minister, Guizot, gav rise to serious 
opposition in and outside the Chamber of Deputies. Two move¬ 
ments began—one seeking political change and the other social. 
Thiers led a reform party in the Chamber and demanded suffrage 
on a wider scale. With the introduction of machinery and the 
consequent expansion of industry artisans and craftsmen suffered 
and created the problem of labour. The new regime of capitalism 
and free competition gave rise to socialism. 

Socialism being the counterpart of capitalism was introduced 
to fight for the welfare of the labour class against the capitalists, 
such as the owners of factories and employers of labourers. The 
socialist workers led by Louis Blanc formed secret societies and 
organised themselves against the corrupt alliance between the crown 
and the capitalists. Industries were run on limited company basis 
and as a result shareholders gained while labour and the old ariso- 
cratic capitalist class, now displaced, suffered. Therefore there was 
wide discontent throughout France as in other parts of Europe. 
In order to suppress the socialist movement, Louis Philippe passed 
laws in 1835. The press was censored and public meetings were 
forbidden. At the same time the French who were thirsty for 
military glory after the style of Napoleon were also internally dis¬ 
satisfied with the weak and conciliatory policies of the government. 
The foreign policy of Louis Philippe was, however, peaceful. He 
refused to intervene in the revolutionary movements in Italy and 
Poland and failed to exploit the Belgian revolution to the advantage 
of France. The republicans and socialists now joined hands against 
the government and demanded an extension of franchise and re- 
form in society. Thiers demanded the exclusion of the opposition 
of the officials from the Chamber. Guizot’s opposition led the 
opposition leaders to organize political banquets and reform de¬ 
monstrations which were soon prohibited. As a Msult, matters 
took a serious turn and gave birth to the revolutionary movement. 
People began to cry *Down with Guizot*. Guizot was dismissed 
but the crowed became highly excited when they were fired upon 
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by soldiers and cried for vengeance. Mobs gathered in Parts, 
threw up barricades and cried *Long live the Republic* and riots 
began. Louis Philippe escaped to England and a provisional govern¬ 
ment was set up under Lamartine. Thus the Second Republic was 
established by the joint efforts of the Republicans and the Socialists. 
Soon, however, trouble arose between the Socialist and Republi¬ 
can groups in Paris. The Socialists wanted to utilise the machinery 
of the Republic in carrying through their plans of social reforms. 
They were extremists opposed to the moderate class reformers led 
by Lamartine. A National workshop was established where un- 
employed persons were guaranteed employment by the State but 
this project was not much liked by the peasantry who were afraid 
of losmg their lands. The socialist experiment in National work¬ 
shops failed leading to serious troubles in Paris. The workers were 
shot down by troops in June, 1848. 

The Provisional Government had been a stop-gap arrange¬ 
ment. Elections were soon held. Lamartine and the Moderates 
were returned in a great majority. Louis Napoleon, a nephew of 
the Great Napoleon, was elected President for four years. The 
Republican candidate, General Cavaignac, was defeated. The new 
President, who received the villagers* support because of the pres¬ 
tige of his uncle, was a despot and proceeded to secure a prolon¬ 
gation of the term of his office. In order to prevent the return of 
socialist members, the Assembly passed a law debarring three 
million voters. This was taken as an opportunity by Napoleon 
who pretending to be the champioa of universal suffrage proposed 
a revision of the constitution and on refusal he carried out a coup 
d*etat on December 2,1851. Holding a plebiscite he extended the 
term of his office and got the authority to revise the constitution. 
Shortly afterwards he declared himself Emperor in January 1852 
and people gladly accepted him as the *Emperor of the French* 
under the title of Napoleon IIL 

its Repercussions The February (1848) Revolution of France 
was a signal for most serious risigns in Europe from Paris to 
Vienna and from Berlin to Naples. Even the Austrian Empire 
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which was the headquarter of the European reaction was shaken 
to its foundation. The Austrians rose in Vienna and compelled 
Metternich to resign. The fall of Metternich signified the end of 
the order and the triumph of democracy. Democracy and nation¬ 
ality now overpowered autocracy and legitimacy and within a fort¬ 
night the reactionary powers were ended although, in some cases, 
for a short time only. 

Austria was a multiracial and multilineal state. The Austrian 
Empire comprised Bohemia populated with the Czechs and Ger¬ 
mans, Hungary with the Magyars and the Slavs, Galicia with the 
Poles, Lombardy and Venice with the Italians and Austria proper 
with a German population. The dominating races in the Austrian 
Empire were the Germans and the Magyars though numerically 
they were lesser than the Slavs. Race consciousness had developed 
to a high degree among the different sections of the people; the 
monarchy was the only uniting link between ail these people pro- 
fessing different nationalities. The policy of 'Divide and Rule* 
was adopted to keep the subject races speaking different languages 
under control. Instead of granting self-government to the subject 
nationalities, the Metternich government established absolutism by 
censoring the press and curtailing the political freedom. Feudalism 
prospered and trade languished. But the Austrians could not be 
kept isolated from outside movements for long. The French Revo¬ 
lution of 1830 had its repercussions only partly in some parts of 
the Austrian Empire but that of 1848 shook the whole Empire. 
Revolutions broke out in Vienna, Milan, Venice, Bohemia and 
Hungary. Popular and intellectual movements of industrial work- 
ers and university students began in the first-named place. Demo, 
cracy triumphed and Metternich fled to England. The Emperor, 
Ferdinand 1, of Austria was forced to concede to the peop]e*s 
demands and to grant a liberal constitution. However, the agita¬ 
tion continued and Ferdinand abdicated in favour Of his nephew 
Francis Joseph 1 in 1848. The people also rose in Milan and 
Venice and drove out the Austrian garrisons. Anti-German move, 
ments started in Bohemia and the Czechs succeeded in establishing 
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self-government at Prague enjoying equal rights with the Germans. 
Even Hungary which was yet a very backward country could not 
escape the influence of the French revolution. National consciou* 
ness grew up among the Hungarians who became violent at the 
news of the French revolution. The Austrian Emperor granted 
independence to Hungary on an equal basis with Austria. Soon 
after Ferdinand’s abdication and succession by the reactionary 
Francis Joseph I, the Hungarians began to resist the new ruler who 
after restoring Austrian rule in Bohemia and Italy, turned to crush 
them. The Magyars under the leadership of Louis Kossuth resisted 
stubbornly. The Austrian rulers had to seek Russian help and 
meanwhile rivalry grew up fast between the Magyars and the 
Serbs of Hungary. Kossuth was defeated and fled to Turkey. 
The Magyars were punished and the Hungarian constitution was 
abolished in the middle of 1849. It was the rivalry between the 
Magyars and the Serbs which allowed the re-establishment of the 
Austrian authority in Hungary in the same way as the rivalry bet¬ 
ween the Czechs and the Germans had done in Bohemia. Though 
the movement ultimately failed in all these European countries, 
aspirations for political freedom and national independence aug¬ 
mented and grew stronger. 

The Industrial Revolution .—Each and every important Euro¬ 
pean country made some special contributions to the growth of 
modern European culture and civilization. As the Renaissance began 
in Italy, the Protestant Reformation in Germany and the political 
and social revolution in France, the Industrial Revolution started 
in England. It is called the Industrial Revolution because radical 
and material changes were introduced on a large scale basis in in¬ 
dustry in a comparatively brief span of about sixty years although 
this was largely due to scientific and economic development over 
the previous few centuries. The learning and researches in pure 

science of Galileo, Newton, Huygons, and Boyle allowed the appli¬ 
cation of the growth of their knowledge in the subsequent period, 
particularly in the fields of physics and chemistry. 

The discoveries of the oceanic routes and hitherto unknown 
lands enlarged the economic as well as the intellectual horizon. 
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Shrewd capitalists saw the immense possibilities of the expansion 
of commerce by the development of industry and the exploitation 
of virgin fields for the purchase of raw materials in abundance and 
the sale of finished industrial products. 

The Industrial Revolution which produced far-reaching results 
was preceded by a revolution in agriculture. A sowing machine 
called the ‘‘drill” was introduced by Jethro Tull ( 1674-1741 ) and 
the system of rotation of crops by Charles Viscount Townshend 
( 1674-1738 ). The quality of live-stock was improved by selective 
breeding and systematic farming was introduced on a large scale in 
England in the eighteenth century. Due to the agricultural revolu¬ 
tion, labour became surplus in villages and shifted to towns in 
search of employment and was naturally absorbed in the expanding 
industry and trade. 

England :—England took the leading part in the Industrial Re¬ 
volution because she enjoyed comparative peace after the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 when the medieval guild system and feudalism 
were abolished. Continental Europe followed England. News of 
such industrial and economic changes also reached Egypt and some 
other Muslim countries in the wake of the Napoleonic conquests. 

There were various phases of the European Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. The first phase took place in England between the years 1750 
and 1870 and the second phase started in Continental Europe, spe¬ 
cially Germany, and the United States of America after 1830. The 
last phase of it, which is known as the New Industrial Revolution, 
is still in progress. 

Conditions in England were very favourable for the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution there. The climate of England is mild 
and stimulating and thus helps people to work all through the year. 
Her humid climate was ideal for the spinning of cotton thread. 

England enjoyed comparative peace while the Contiq^t sufie- 
red from the French revolutions and struggled for national inde¬ 
pendence. She had secured a high degree of political stability 
and had become the leading maritime and colonial power of the 
world. After the end of the Seven Years' War she had enough 
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capital to invest and a wide market for the purchase of raw mate, 
rials and the sale of her finished products. Her natural resources, 
particularly coal and iron ore, enabled her to outdistance her 
competitors specially after the introduction of iron smelting by 
coal about 1750 and the abundant use of steam power after 1785. 
She had enough water power to drive machinery. The people of 
England included among them a large number of skilled workers 
mostly Protestants many of whom had escaped from the Contine¬ 
nt to Great Britain. In short, England possessed raw materials, 
skilled labour, wide markets, a favourable climate and all other 
facilities for the development of trade. She needed only new 
machinery to multiply her porduction and thus to capture the 
world market. There was wide market for her industrial goods 
but she was unable to cope'with the demand unless the system of 
manufacture was improved. So her scientists, chemists and engi¬ 
neers engaged themselves wholeheartedly in making experiments 
and inventing new machinery. An era of the great inventions 
began, first in England, and then outside England. 

One of the greatest needs of those days was for textile goods. 
But the medieval method of spinning and weaving was slow and 
costly. With that method it was difficult to cope with the situa- 
tion. As a result the weaving machine Hhe Flying Shuttle’ was 
invented m 1733 by Kay, ‘the Spinning Jenny’ in 1770 by Hargr¬ 
eaves. Arkwright had invented in 1769 the ‘Water Frame* to spin 
strong and durable thread. The essential features of these two 
spinning machines were combined in the ‘Mule’ invented by Sam¬ 
uel Crompton in 1779. With the improved methods of spinning 
the output became surplus ; the weaving system was also impro¬ 
ved by the invention of Cartwright’s Power Loom in 1785. Thus 
spinning and weaving were revolutionized and production increas¬ 
ed and consequently prices of manufactured goods were lowered. 

Human labour had been largely replaced by wind and water 
power which were insufficient and often unreliable. So a stronger 
source of power supply was invented by Thomas Newcomen who 
developed the steam engine which was originally used in pumping 
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water out of the coal mines. James Watt (1738-1819), an engin¬ 
eer of Glasgow University, adopted and improved the invention 
in 1769 for providing steam to all textile machinery at a low cost. 
From 1785 the steam engine began to be used in factories. Grad¬ 
ually it led to the invention of steam boats, steam locomotives 
and steam printing presses in the following century which conse¬ 
quently became known as the Age of Steam. 

Charcoal was used for heating in the manufacture of iron. 
Abraham Darley replaced it with coal in iron smelting; as a result 
the output of iron increased and iron industries began to develop 
near coal fields. Steel, an iron product, began to be manufactured 
on a large scale after 1850. 

With the increase in demand and supply there arose the need 
for swift transport. In 1815 George Stephenson built the Loco¬ 
motive, and the Rocket, which pulled a passenger train between 
Liverpool and Manchester in 1830 at the speed of thirty-five miles 
an hour. With the discovery of petroleum in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, travel became still swifter because of the inven¬ 
tion of oil burning ships and locomotives. The telegraph system 
was perfected and the Atlantic underwater cable was laid between 
America and Europe by Cyrus W. Field in 1866, thus opening 
up a new era in communication. 

The ContinentBy \%IS England became a workshop for 
the production of machines in order to supply them to undeve¬ 
loped countries of Eurnpe and other parts of the world. The Eng¬ 
lish engineers and capitalists were invited to start industries in 
Belgium. Many of the Continental countries lagged behind Eng¬ 
land in organizing industries because of various difficulties and 
obstructions. There was the opposition of the guilds and insecure 
life until the middle of the nineteenth century. France centralised 
her industries in the province of Alsace-Lorraine which was lost to 
her during the Franco-Prussian War. Germany, fbr a time, could 
not make much stride in industrial development due to her dis¬ 
unity. After the unification of Germany under Bismarck (1871-90) 
and the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine she made tremendous pro- 
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gress in industry. She had the beneht of the iron mines in Lorraine 
and the coal mines in the Ruhr and Saar valleys. In spite of her 
late entrance into the industrial field, she soon became a leading 
industrial country in Europe and made progress particularly in the 
electrical and chemical industries. The Industrial Revolution of 
Europe gradually spread into other parts of the world. 

The Results of the Industrial Revolution :—The nature of the 
Industrial Revolution was different from that of the French Revo¬ 
lution. It influenced greatly the course of European history in the 
nineteenth century and produced far-reaching changes in the eco¬ 
nomic, social, political and intellectual fields. The application of 
the newly invented steam-power produced revolutionary results 
and manual labour was largely replaced by machinery; similarly 
the replacement of cottage industries by factories increased produc¬ 
tion many times and improved transport facilities made travelling 
quicker and easier. The increase of wealth led to the growth of 
population. All these changes affected every aspect of roan’s life 
in Europe and formed the basis of progress in the nineteenth 
century. 

(i) Economic The establishment and subsequent develop¬ 
ment of factories stimulated the growth of division of labour and 
of mass production. The methods of production were systematised. 
With the expansion of industry wealth increased and a new class 
of people emerged. With the increase in wealth the general stan¬ 
dard of living rose. Many industrialists became big capitalists and 
their surplus wealth was invested in underdeveloped countries and 
their surplus production sold in foreign markets. In due course, 
the spirit of economic imperialism developed and the struggle for 
spheres of influence in the undeveloped countries of the world began. 
The law of supply and demand made all the parts of the world 
inter-dependent and the dislocation of industry in one part affected 
the economy of the other parts of the world. Thus industrial deve¬ 
lopment first stimulated nationalism and then internationalism. 

(ii) Social :—With the growth of industries people shifted 
from the villages to the urtutn areas and became more and more 
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dependent on industries than on agriculture as previously. With 
the rapid growth of industrial centres which grew in the cities, the 
problem of the welfare of the labour class increased. The capitalists 
cared little for the sanitation of their factories and industrial areas 
and offered poor wages to their labour even after extracting much 
work from them over long hours in cramped unhealthy factories. 
Women and children were employed on even lesser wages. In the 
sphere of cottage industries, there had ever been warm attachment 
between the employer and the employee but in the new factory 
organization there was no direct contact between the employer and 
the employee, and therefore capitalists had no direct feeling for 
the workers. The supply of labour being greater than the demand 
for it, there arose the problem of unavailability of work e. g., un- 
employment. With the growth of industries the whole economic 
and social setup of man changed. Henceforth nothing mattered 
for one except profits for his investments. For that he did not 
hesitate to produce dangerous arms of war on a large scale, neither 
did he care to ameliorate the lot of his workers. 

(iii) Political .-—With the industrialization of a country there 
arose the bourgeois or the middle class who with their increased 
wealth and economic influence began to play a great role in the 
social and political fields. The medieval nobility and aristocracy 
receded to the background and the bourgeois came to the forefront 
in internal as well as external politics. This class attained political 
power in England through the Great Reform Bill of 1832 and in 
France after the Revolution of 1830. Gradually labour also rose 
to bear a political force through trade unions. The formation of 
trade unions and the strikes were legalized for the first time in 
England in 1871. In order to voice their claims the workers sup¬ 
ported the establishment of the democratic form of government in 
the country. Gradually there arose political rivalry between these 
two groups of people, the capitalists and the labourers. The indus¬ 
trialization of a country made her economically as well as milita¬ 
rily strong. This was the reason why the whole world was Euro¬ 
peanized and Asia and Africa were largely conquered or colonized 
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by European powers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Gradually England, France, Germany, Japan and the United States 
of America became dominant powers of the early twentieth century 
while Russia rose to prominence in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

(iv) Intellectual Lastly the Industrial Revolution resulted 
in intellectual progress. 1 he social and economic changes stimu¬ 
lated the growth of political economy. In 1776 Adam Smith wrote 
the Wealth of Nations in which he advocated free enterprise with¬ 
out any interference with private economic enterprise by the gove¬ 
rnment. He maintained that industry and commerce should be 
free from the artificial bonds of laws and restrictions. His theory of 
individualist economists was, of course, to the interest of the capi¬ 
talists. Adam Smith’s ideas were developed by a school of class¬ 
ical economists like Thomas Malthus and David Ricardo. They 
maintained that the poor workers should be left to their own lots. 
According to them the improvement of their lots meant an increase 
of population which would result in further distribution of wealth 
and thus would hamper the material progress of the world. In 
opposition to this, there arose another class of economic thinkers. 
Socialists, who pleaded for the welfare of labour. Robert Owen of 
Scotland was one of those who took a leading part in it. He was 
followed by some other intellectuals. Public opinion was generally 
against the individualist economists and people began to demand 
better working conditions. The real founder of modern Socialism 
was, however, a German, Karl Marx (1818—83), who had studied 
law, philosophy and history as a student. Due to his radical ideas 
he was expelled from Germany and took refuge in England. His 
famous works the Communist Manifesto came out in 1848 and the 
Das Kapital in 1867. The last mentioned work became the Gospel 
of the ^cialists. 

Manufacturing techniques being and becoming, day by day, 
more complex the services of engineers and mechanics became 
indispensable. New iaboiatories were opened to assist researches 
and to further the knowledge of applied science. With the growth 
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of wealth and the abundant supply of the comforts of life, people 
became more and more indifferent to religion and slave to science 

The Impact of the West :— Under the influence of Islam, the 
Arabs extended their empire early in the eighth century from the 
Indus Valley to the Atlantic coasts of North Africa and the Iberian 
Peninsula and from Turkistan tu the Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Sea. But after the fall of the Umayyads in the middle of the eighth 
century, disintegration set in the 'Arab Empire. Her Asiatic poss¬ 
essions fell to the lot of the Abbasids under whose patronage 
Turkish slaves rose to power and carved out a great empire gradu¬ 
ally over the old Umayyad possessions excluding Morocco and 
Spain in the West and Persia, Afghanistan and India in the East. 

With the expansion of the Islamic State in Spain and Sicily, 
the Arabs had come into contact with the Europeans. They entered 
into diplomatic and commercial relations with the rest of Europe 
and taught the European students in their Spanish and Sicilian in¬ 
stitutions. The Europeans further came in contact with the Arabs 
in the Crusades. But these early cultural contacts were more fruit¬ 
ful for the Europeans than for the Arabs. The elements of eastern 
art and culture which the Europeans assimilated from the Arabs 
became the precursor of modern European culture as has been dis¬ 
cussed shortly above. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
the transitory years when the Muslims were declining and the 
Christians were rising to power. From the sixteenth century, the 
reverse was the case and the erstwhile teachers began to learn at 
the feet of their own pupils. Meanwhile the Europeans made ad- 
vances in technology and science and developed industries and 
trade. With the religious Reformation in Europe came the period 
of the Renaissance followed by the European discoveries and colo¬ 
nial expansion. As a result, slowly but steadily, a large part of the 
world came into the cultural, economic and poetical orbit of 
Europe. 

Intellectual Penetration Western culture penetrated first in 
the shape of Christianity through the Christian minorities of the 
Lebanon and Syria in *Arab countries. There was contact betweett 
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the Christians of France and Italy and the Maronite Catholics of 
the Lebanon from the sixteenth century. Jesuit and Capuchin 
missionaries worked in Syria and Maronite priests got training in 
Rome and Paris. The French Jesuits and the American Protes¬ 
tants played an active role in their missionary work. They estab¬ 
lished Arabic printing presses in Beirut and other cities and printed 
Arabic classics and their translations in the European languages. 
Some original and rare works of western knowledge were also 
translated into Arabic and published. National consciousness 
grew among the ‘Arab youths with the western learning imparted 
in their own languages at the missionary schools. Newspapers 
and periodicals were published in Arabic and French both in Syria 
and Egypt. This patronage of'Arabic by the missionaries played 
a significant role in spreading western culture among the educat¬ 
ed sections of the Muslims and masses of the Christian minorities. 
The Christian missionaries could not make much headway in the 
spread of Christianity in the Middle East except in the Lebanon 
and Syria but they did definitely create the influence of western 
culture on the language, dress, manners and customs of the 
Muslims in the Middle East. 

The local Christians and Jews had presses for printing books in 
Hebrew, Syriac and Greek. Strangely enough, Arabic books were 
printed in Italy and circulated in the Near East.^ Printing was 
started at Constantinople in 1728 while the first Arabic printing 
press was set up at Cairo by Napoleon Bonaparte in order to cir¬ 
culate his proclamations in Arabic. Muhammad *Ali Pasha set up 
another, the first Muslim Arabic press in the ‘Arab countries, at 
Cairo in 1822. 

Franco-EngUsh Penetration :— The Europeans first introduced 
themselves to the Arabs as merchants^ traded in their countries, 
secured special commercial privileges by capitulations and gave 
loans to the extravagant *Arab and Turkish chiefs and kings. The 
increase in (he amounts of loans and the fear for the non-recovery 
of the same made the merchants take vigilant interest in the admi- 

1. Cf. Lewis, Bernard, The Arabs in History, London. 1950, p. 172 
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nistration of the Muslim countries and a plea for the later occupa* 
tion of the same. The European expansion began with a French 
alliance with the Turkish Sultan which developed into a trade pact. 
The French obtained privileges for trade in the Ottoman territor¬ 
ies. According to the capitulations of 1535 the French merchants 
were given freedom of worship and guaranteed safety of life and 
property.^ It was the extension of the rights enjoyed by non-Mus¬ 
lims in a Muslim State to foreign non-Muslims. French commer¬ 
cial penetration, accordingly, began leading to the establishment 
of French colonics under the care of French consuls in Syria as 
well as in Egypt. Capitulations were also subsequently granted to 
other European nations, to the English in 1510 and to the Dutch 
in 1612.^ Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
European merchant colonies grew up in ports and commercial 
towns of Syria and Egypt. 

Until the beginning of the eighteenth century the Europeans 
did not have political influence in the Middle East and European 
merchants lived in Muslim countries as clients of oriental rulers 
and officials.^ With the decay of the Ottoman and Persian powers, 
anarchy set in and the rival chiefs sought the European merchants* 
assistance with their money and the naval force of their countries 
behind them. The Europeans entered the already complicated 
politics of the Muslim countries and exploited the situations for 
their advantage. Irrespective of their nationalities, the Europeans 
unitedly stood, in the beginning, in their defence against the local 
chiefs. But later on^ when war broke out among two European 
nations, it produced repercussions in the East and the European 
merchants began to fight in Asia and Africa on national basis. 
Egypt was the scene of such Anglo-French rivalries at the close of 
the eighteenth century. On the initiative of ‘Ali Bey of Egypt, 
Warren Hastings sent expeditions from India to Sue^ in 1770 for 
the safe transport of the English freight from Suez to the Mediter- 

1. Cf. Lewis, p. 166. 

2. Cf. Ibtd.» p. 166. 

3. Kirk. O. B.. A Short History of the Middle East, London, 1948, p. 71. 
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ranean.^ The French and English merchants competed for the 
control of the Red Sea-Mediterranean route and sought conces¬ 
sions from the Turkish Pasha of Egypt. Their attention was, how¬ 
ever, diverted for the time being, in the last part of the eighteenth 
century, to the French Revolution which upset the condition of 
Europe. 

It was this commercial rivalry between France and Great 
Britain which led Napoleon to attack Eg>pt m July 1798 with a 
view to oust the British from the Red Sea. He conquered Egypt 
but could not prolong his stay there and in August 1799 he had to 
retreat to France where conditions had deteriorated. However, 
by the Peace of Amiens France and England came to an agreement 
and the French troops had to withdraw in 1801. Napoleon*s inva¬ 
sion had not been successful but its indirect result was far reaching. 
It was a lesson for the Egyptians and the Arabs as a whole. The 
Arabs, who had so long despised the Europeans for their ignor¬ 
ance and backwardness, observed the discipline and military train¬ 
ing of the French soldiers and became convinced of Europeans* 
superiority in science and learning,^ 

With Napoleon*s attack on the Syrian coast and the occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt, a new era of development and modernization began 
in the Near East. It opened the way for the direct European inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of Egypt and other ‘Arab countries. With 
the withdrawal of the French troops anarchy set in causing the 
emergence of Muhammad ‘Ali. Muhammad ‘Ali was the most 
ambitious of all Muslim rulers of the nineteenth century. He 
needed a strong army and navy trained and equipped on Western 
lines. Consequently he employed French military experts and 
technicians when material help was declined by the British. French 
doctors, engineers and factory managers were employed in Egypt. 
With a view to build a cadre of Egyptian youths with modern 
technical training Muhammad *Ali sent them to France, the best 


L Cf. Kirk, p. 72. 
2. Cf. Ibid, 73. 
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place in the world for such training after the French Revolution*^ 
In his Arabian expedition of 1811-18 and Greek expedition of 
1824 Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad *Ali, was accompanied by 
French military and naval officers and doctors. Ibrahim's Greek 
and Anatolian expeditions had been unsuccessful because of the 
machinations of the British. 

As an effect of the French Revolution feudalism was destroy¬ 
ed both in Egypt and Syria by Muhammad *Ali and French educa¬ 
tional influence became predominant in the elementary and secon¬ 
dary schools of Egypt. French technical works were translated 
into Arabic and prescribed as text-books in the technical institutes 
With the learning of European languages, specially French, and 
the imbibing of European and, particularly, French ideas, the 
Egyptians came in close contact with the Europeans. Again the 
extension of the cultivation of cotton and other commercial crops 
under Muhammad ‘Ali and his successors brought Egypt economi¬ 
cally closer to western Europe specially England. 

The year 1770 is significant in the history of British domina¬ 
tion in the Middle East. Until that year the British sought conce¬ 
ssions for carrying on trade peacefully in the Turkish Empire and 
their interest was restricted to trade and industry alone. But that 
year their economic attitude turned into an imperialistic one and 
their representatives dealt with the pashas like *Ali Bey of Egypt 
or Sulayman Pasha of *Iraq as equals in authority and power. 
Napoleon’s failure in ousting the British from Egypt confirmed the 
British hold in the Middle East all the more.^ 

With a view to check Napoleon’s further march from Egypt 
to India, the British acquired Perim to guard the Red Sea from 
the Straits of Bab al-Mandab. Later the British force moved from 
Perim to ‘Adan by concluding a treaty with the Sultan of Lahaj in 
1802. 

*Adan became the Gibraltar of the East. In 1799 Napoleon 
had negotiated with the Sultan of <Uman to guard the entrance to 

1. Cf. Kirk, p. 77. 

2. a. 74. 
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the Persian Gulf against the English but he was won over by the 
latter who concluded a treaty with him on condition that he would 
not allow the French and the Dutch to enter his territory during 
the period of war.^ Later in 1800 the F^st India Company estab¬ 
lished a permanent resident at Muscat. The French posted at 
Baghdad and Basrah failed to satisfy the Pashas with the volume 
of trade that the French merchants carried on. They were arrest¬ 
ed m 1798 by Sulayman Pasha, perhaps at the instigation of the 
British resident or at the order of the Turkish ruler who had decla¬ 
red war on France immediately after Napoleon’s invasion on 
Egypt. The British resident at Baghdad was promoted to the rank 
of consul in 1802, since then the British position in *Iraq became 
all the more covetable for the French 

In the early nineteenth century the French negotiated with the 
Shah of Persia, Path *Ali Shah, for conniving at an overland 
attack on India with the help of the Russians. The negotiations, 
however, failed when the French concluded the Peace of Tilsit 
in 1807 with Russia with whom the Persians had been at war since 
the last eighty years on account of Russian encroachments on 
Transcaucasia the Persian territory. The military pact concluded 
between the French and the Persians in 1805 was broken and the 
British influence remained unchallenged.^ 

Meanwhile France and Turkey entered into an alliance in 
1806 which endangered the British position in Egypt. The British, 
therefore, occupied Alexandria but failed to capture Rosetta. 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt had offered the French an alliance 
in 1801 but the French from the fear of losing their friendship 
with Turkey did not agree to his proposal. In the following years 
after the fall of Napoleon, France could get neither time nor 
opportunity to enter into Middle Eastern politics and Britain was 
left alone to consolidate her position.* 

1. Kirk. p. 74. 

2. Cf. pp 74-75. 

3. Cf. Ibid, p. 75. 

4. Cf. Ihtd , pp. 75-76. 
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By their diplomatic success in the second Syrian war, the 
British kept Russia back in the North and pushed Muhammad 
‘Ali supported by the French to the south keeping open the over¬ 
land route to India for themselves. At this time the foreign 
policy of Britain was largely guided by the consideration of the 
defence of India. Thus at first the English were not much intere¬ 
sted in the development of communications in the Middle East, 
lest other European powers turn their attention to India. England 
neither offered financial guarantees for the construction of the Ale¬ 
xandria Cairo-Suez Railway nor did she favour the French idea of 
opening the Suez Canal. This scheme according to the British 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, would create a second Bosph¬ 
orus which might become a source of political embarassment to 
England.^ The project was held up long due to the British machi¬ 
nations. The French Suez Canal scheme drawn up^by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps was supported by Russia and Austria but vehemently 
opposed by the British who even threatened the Ottoman Sultan 
in 1858 saying that if he would give his consent he would not be 
able to count on the British for the maintenance of the integrity of 
bis Empire. The Sultan, therefore, delayed in approving the project 
until the death of Palmerston in 1865 when Sa‘id Pasha of Egypt 
bluntly rejected the British protests saying that under the capitula¬ 
tions the British had no right to interfere with the activities of the 
French in Egypt.^ The Canal was opened for internatianal shipping 
by the Empress Eugenie in 1869. With the opening of this canal 
the Mediterranean was joined with the Arabian Sea and European 
communication with the Middle East and the Far Eastern coun¬ 
tries became easier and faster than it was formerly by the Cape 
route. It is interesting to note that on the one hand Britain had 
obstructed the Canal project and on the other she bad planned to 
meet the changed position by fortifying strategic points along the 
sea-route to India. 

Russo-German Penetration r—The British interest in Afghanis¬ 
tan and Persia clashed with the Russian advance to the south. In 

1. Cf. Kirk, p. 82. 

2. Cf. Ibid., p, 83. 
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the early eighteenth century Russia bad been busy in extending her 
territories towards the south which is at present Turkistan, pri¬ 
marily to punish the unruly Turkomans and to safeguard the trade 
route across Siberia. In 1873 an Anglo-Russian convention was 
ratified fixing the Amu Darya as the Russian frontier in the south 
and declaring Afghanistan beyond the Russian sphere of influence. 
Russia, however, did not remain contented with her southern 
boundary which was extended to the very borders of Afghanistan 
in 1885. At this point Russo-British conflict was averted narrowly.^ 
There was a clash of Russian and British economic interests 
in Persia. The two powers competed with each other in advancing 
loans to and, in return, receiving concessions from the Government 
of Persia. The Russian consul at Baghdad planned to establish a 
Russian naval base on the Persian Gulf. In 1898 an Austro-Rus- 
sian syndicate tried to obtain a concession from the Turkish Sultan 
for the construction of a Tripoli-Kuwayt railway from Syria to 
the coast of the Persian Gulf. The Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, Lord Salisbury, declared that the British would not allow 
the Russian influence to grow in the valley of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris.2 

In 1892 Britain being afraid of her rivals, Russia and France, 
had encouraged Germany which was still considered to be a fourth 
rate power in the Middle East to build up commerce in the Persian 
Gulf as a counterpoise to Russian activities there. Being weak 
in naval power, Germany sought; to channel her commercial ex¬ 
pansion to Asia through Turkey where her influence was prepon¬ 
derant. She supplied a large part of Turkey’s need for armament. 
German companies sought and received concessions for the cons¬ 
truction of railway tracks from the Balkans to Ankara and of the 
railway route, the Kanya-Alcppo-Mosul, to Baghdad.’ This 

1. Cf. Kirk, pp, 87-88. 

2. Cf. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. Ibid.^ 92. In 1903 the Anatolian Company required additional capital to 
complete the Berlin-Baghdad Railway and invited British capital to part- 
icipate in it but the latter did not accept the German offer. 
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project came to be well-known as the Berlin-Baghdad Railway. 
During the course of the construction of the Berlin-Baghdad Rail¬ 
way when some German engineers reached Kuwayt in 1900 and 
sought permission from the Shaykh of Kuwayt for the construc¬ 
tion of a port and railway terminus, their requests were turned 
down. The German merchants also found it diflBcult to carry on 
trade in the Persian Gulf because of the British monopoly. 

Being alarmed at the rising power of Germany, England settled 
all her disputes with Russia in 1907 both agreeing to respect each 
other’s sphere of influence in the north and south of Persia respec¬ 
tively. Finally, Britain agreed to the construction of the Berlin- 
Baghdad Railway on condition that Basrah would be last terminus 
and that Germany would respect the British interest in the Persian 
Gulf and recognize the exclusive right of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company to exploit oil in South Persia and the Basrah district.^ 

Germany’s interest in the construction of the Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway was economic as well as imperialist. She made propaganda 
among the Persians against the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907. 
As a result import of German goods in Persia increased and Ger¬ 
man teachers were employed in a new college at Tihran. German 
influence penetrated into southern and central Persia. During the 
First World War it became predominant and British influenc reced¬ 
ed to the Persian Gulf. Britain, however, was not slow in consoli¬ 
dating her influence in the Middle East and in this process the 
Anglo-lranian Oil Company sank 200 wells in Persia. Further, 
with the prospect of finding oil in Bahrayn its Shaykh was brought 
under British influence.® 

The British held a privileged position in Lower Traq and the 
French in Syria while German interest lay in strengthening Turkey. 
German officers were employed to reorganize the Turkish army in 
1913 and in March 1914 German engineers were entrusted with the 
task of interlinking the Turkish railway lines in tfie event of war.® 

1. Cf. Kirk, pp. 94.95. 

2. Cf. Ibid., p. 96. 

3. Cf. lbid.,p.91. 
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Investment of Western Capital MeAnv/hilQ the commercial 
interest of the European merchants had developed with the advan¬ 
cement of loans to the local government and receipt of concessions 
for the development of local communications. Since the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama, the Europeans had 
begun to trade with India and the Far East. From India their 
steamships replacing the wind propelled sailing vessels of the Eas¬ 
tern seas penetrated into the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea and the 
European merchants sold their goods at Basrah, Juddah and, occa- 
sionaly, at Suez. Later, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the East India Company ran a regular steamer service to 
Basrah and Suez.^ Piracy was put down in the Arabian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. British political supremacy was established in 
south-east Arabia by concluding a treaty with the ‘Arab Shaykhs 
of that area and, gradually, by establishing coaling stations and 
water points along the ‘Arab coasts. From 1836 the British also 
ran another regular steamship service in the Mediterranean Sea 
between Egypt and Syria.^ Their example was followed by the 
French, the Italian and other European companies. 

With the development of European trade in the Arabian, the 
Red and the Mediterranean seas, along the coasts of the ‘Arab 
countries, and with the establishment of European colonies in the 
strategic parts of the Middle East, the European merchants found 
opportunities of pushing their goods into the interior of these 
countries which was difficult due to the paucity and poverty of local 
communications. Transport by pack animals and inland waterways 
were not adequate for the carrying of European goods to every 
corner of the Middle East. 

The 'Iraqi and Egyptian inland communication routes were 
surveyed by British engineers in 1834 and two years later a regular 
steamboat service organized by a British company began to run in 
the ‘Iraqi rivers between Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf.® 

1. Bernard Lewis, p. 168. 

2. Cf. Ibid., p. 168. 

3. Cf. Ibid., p. 170. 
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Wheeled carts replaced later by motor omnibuses and trucks in 
the twentieth century began to ply on the roads. 

The Egyptian system of communication was mainly developed 
by East India Company and the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company in 1840.^ Steamboats plied in the Nile and in the inland 
waterways. The country from Alexandria to Suez was linked by the 
land route. Later the Suez Canal was constructed by the French 
engineer Ferdinand de Lesseps. In 1851 George Stephenson^ was 
given a contract to build railways in Egypt. The Alexandria-Cairo 
railway line was constructed in 1856 and the Suez-Cairo track in 
the following year.^ Railyay communications developed rapidly 
in Egypt and the Sudan, specially after their occupation by the 
British. 

The development of communications in Syria and the other 
parts of the Middle East was slower. French companies built roads 
and railway lines in Syria. About 500 miles of railway tracks were 
laid in Syria and Palestine between 1892 and 1911.^ The Hijaz 
Railway was constructed between Damascus and Madinah by Ger¬ 
man engineers financed by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid. The Berlin- 
Baghdad Railway also built by German engineers in 1914 connec¬ 
ted Aleppo and Mosul. Telegraphic services were developed along 
these railway lines. Thus in the twentieth century a network of 
internal communications covered the entire Middle East and motor 
trucks and buses began to ply all over there. 

From 1860 onwards European firms began to take interest in 
the municipal affairs of important towns and ports of the Middle 
East and competed in supplying municipal amenities like gas, water 

1. Cf. Bernard Lewis, p. 170. 

2. George Stephenson (1781-1848) was the same English inventor who by 
his continuous efforts for many years improved the steam engine and 
made steam dieap for the use of common man. Heinvented locomotive 
in 1814 and improved it within sixteen years to pull the Rocket with the 
speed of thirty miles an hour. 

3. Cf Bernard Lewis, p. 170. 

4. Cf. Ibid, pA70. 
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and transport. All these developments assisted the fulfilment of 
the main purpose of transporting European goods and investing 
western capitals with little idea of developing the capital resources 
of the Middle East. 

Foreign capital was invested in the exploitation of mineral re* 
sources but quite understandably very little in the development of 
industries. Among the natural resources, the exploitation of oil 
was of the first importance. Here also oil so secured was exploited 
to fuel the machines and engines run by European industries. In* 
directly, the mining of petrol increased profits from the industries 
in Europe and America. The European companies with predomi* 
natiag British interest started exploitation of oil in Persia and An¬ 
atolia. Their activities expanded jto Traq in 1914 which was delayed 
until 1918 due to the outbreak of the First World War. New oil 
deposits were also discovered in Sa'udi Arabia where capital, 
mainly American, was invested. In spite of the predominant for¬ 
eign interests the exploitation of oil increased the income of the 
country concerned and changed the economic outlook of the people 
living in the Middle East. It has helped the recent growth of in- 
dustry in the Middle East, specially in Egypt and Palestine, and 
has consequently, raised the standard of living in those countries.^ 

During the course of economic penetration in the nineteenth 
century the European powers constantly reduced Asiatic and Af¬ 
rican rights by the exploiting of capitulations and concessions. 
Under capitulations, the Europeans enjoyed the rights of extra¬ 
territoriality in Muslim countries without being subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the country concerned. This caused great discontent 
among the Muslims when they established a constitutional form of 
Government and secularised the state. In the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries the European companies received contr¬ 
acts to exploit mineral wealth and develop the industries of various 
countries. These concessions also created hatred among the Muslim 
nationalists against the European capitalists. The economic and 
national development of Muslim countries in Asia and Africa were 
1. Cf. Bernard Lewis, p. 171. 
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greatly hampered by those concessions and capitulations. This ill 
feeling of the Muslims against the Europeans became aggravated 
when the Russians renounced their previous rights and privileges 
after acknowledging the independence of Muslim states in Central 
Asia. In Nov, 1917 the Council of People’s Commissaries pro¬ 
claimed religious and national liberty to the Muslims in Russia, 
while the Great Powers, in spite of the proclamations made at the 
Peace Conference of Paris in 1918 in favour of national self-deter¬ 
mination, could not fulfil the several promises made by thern.^ The 
economic infiuence of the great powers continued unabated in 
many Asiatic and African Muslim countries until the outbreak of 
the Second World War in 1939 as will be discussed later at the 
proper place. 

1. Cf. H&ns Kohn^ A ffi&tory of Nationalism in the East, London, 1929, 
pp. 138-140. 



CHAPTER I 

IRAN AND AFGHANISTAN 

I—IRAN 

The Ilkhanids:-^ The llkhanid Mongols (Lords of the Mongol 
tribe) were a race of great warriors who indulged freely in massac¬ 
res and destructions. As vassals of the Buddhist Khaqan (Great 
Khan) living in Mongolia north of the Gobi Desert they conquered 
Turkistan and Khwarizm between 1220 and 1221 and Baghdad 
in 1258 A. C. Mangu Khan was elected Khaqan of Mongolia 
in 1251 A. C. The Khaqan sent his younger brother Hulagu 
Khan against the Isma'ilies of Persia and the 'Abbasid Kbalifah 
of Baghdad. He crushed the power of the Assassins, a Shi <ite 
sect founded by Hasan bin Sabbah during the time of the Saijuq 
ruler Malik Shah, subjugated some petty Persian princes and the 
Caucasian chiefs and routed the *Abbasid army of Baghdad m 
January 1258. Two years later he tried to conquer Syria as will 
be described later in detail but the Mongols were defeated at Ayn- 
Jalut by the Mamluks of Egypt.^ He and his successors ruled 
over a vast territory extending from the Amu Darya to the border 
of Syria and from the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean as a vassal of 
the Great Khan living in Mongolia and later in Peking. Hulagu 
died in 1265 A.C. During his time many monuments like an obser¬ 
vatory on the hill of Maragha, a palace in Alatagh and a temple 
in Khoi were constructed. 

Among his successors Abaqa (1265-81), Tagudar Ahmad 
(1281-4) and Arghun (1284-91) were great warriors and conquerors. 
They tried to maintain the integrity of the Mongol territory and 
raised the prestige of the dynasty by their cultural activities and 
by the construction of public works. Another important ruler of 
this dynasty was Ghazan Khan (1295-1304) the grandson of 

1. For the Mongols* hostilities with the Mamluks see Chapter on Egypt. 
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Abaqa. He had been brought up as a Buddhist and had comma¬ 
nded soldiers and governed countries under his father Arghun and 
his brother Gaykhatu but fortunately for Islam which had been 
hard pressed by the Mongols in the east and the Crusaders in the 
west, Ghazan accepted Islam which became since his time the 
state religion of the Mongols and renounced the suzerainty of the 
Great Khan. He, however, failed to defend his eastern frontier 
from invasion from Central Asia. He defeated the Mamluks at 
Hims and conquered Syria temporarily. He paid special attention 
to the development of the economy of Persia. He surveyed the 
land and reformed the taxation system. The currency system was 
reorganized and Arabicized and efiigies were removed from coins. 
Due to his wide reforms, the revenue of the country increased 
considerably. In March 1302 the llkhanid Era was introduced. 
A standard of weights and measures was set up. The arts and sci¬ 
ence received patronage from him. The famous historian Rashid 
al-Din lived in his court at Tabriz. Embassies were exchanged 
with India, China and Egypt. 

The last ruler of this dynasty in the male line was Abu Sa^id 
(1316.35 A. C.) son and successor of Khudabanda better known 
as Uijaytu Khan (1304-16) who had patronized Shinsm. Abu Sa*id 
was, however, a Sunni and introduced the names of four Orthodox 
Khalifahs on the coins. With the execution of his Prime Minister 
the finances of the country dwindled. Abu Sa*id died without 
leaving a descendant and with him ended the llkhanid dynasty. 

In spite of the Persians’ suffering from the consequences of 
llkhanid conquest and misgovernment, their seventy-five years* 
rule was, comparatively, a period of peace and prosperity in Persia 
and the people made tremendous progress in certain branches of 
the arts and science during this period. In retaliation for the 
spoliation of a caravan from Mongolia the Ilkhanids had overrun 
Iran, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. They were great destroyers 
of Muslim art and culture but they demolished the olcPfabric of 
Muslim society in order to rebuild it on a stronger footing. 
Baghdad was destroyed and its culture was transferred to Bukhara 
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and Samarqand. Civic life and trade relations were reorganized. 
Trade among Central Asia, China and the European countries 
improved. Marco Polo, as described above, visited the llkhanid 
territories and strengthened the commercial relations between Asia 
and Europe. The monetary system was developed in this period. 

The llkhanids were great patrons of the arts and architecture. 
Magnificent monuments were constructed and institutions of learn¬ 
ing were founded in Central Asia and Persia. Tabriz was extended 
and a splendid city of Sultaniyah grew up near Qazwin with 
high and magnificent buildings like that of the mausoleum of Ulja- 
ytu Khan. Persian belies-letters, the science of historiography and 
the practical science of mathematics and medicine received patro¬ 
nage. Astronomy was also developed. An observatory was built 
for Nasiruddin Tusi in Adharba'ijan by Hulagu, the conqueror of 
Iran. Juwayni (d. 1283) and Rashid al-Din (d. 1318) were great 
historians of the llkhanid period. The latter planned to compose 
an encyclopaedic history of the world and invited contributions 
from scholars of various races and religions and wrote the Ta'rikh- 
i-Ghazan and the Ta'rikh~i-RashidL The Qahus Namah, a book of 
instructions, was written by a Caspian prince for his son. The 
famous painter Bihzad flourished during this period. Since the 
acceptance of Islam by the Mongols in the 14th century theology 
received patronage, Islam spread in China and the Sufi movement 
started in Asia Minor culminating in the teachings of the great 
mystic poet of Persia, Jalal al-Din Rumi. 

The Timurids Soon after 1207 A.C. Timur’s ancestor Chingiz 
Khan at the head of the Mughal tribes shook off the authority 
of the Kara Khitans, a powerful Tartarian dynasty ruling over 
the territory extending from the Chinese wall to the Alatagh moun¬ 
tains inhabited chiefly by Turks, Uighurs and Mugbals. Their 
Chief Kara Khitan acknowledged the suzerainty of the Chinese 
ruler of Khita ( northern China) and assumed the title of Ung- 
Khan. The Turks who differed from the Mughals in language and 
race were pushed back and induced to settle in the west of the 
Volga while the Mughals settling themselves to the east of the 
Volga in the Tashqand and its vicinity. 
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Chingiz Khan’s son Chaghtai Khan fixed up his capital at Bish- 
baligh on the Illi in Transoxiana and occupied the territory as far 
as the Sea of Aral. He had two brothers: one ruled over the pro¬ 
vinces to the east of the Turkish frontier and another over the 
regions along the Caspian Sea including a part of modern Russia. 
Later the territory of Chaghtai Khan was ruled by his descendants 
who came to be known as Chaghtai Turks. In the Chaghtai terri¬ 
tory there grew up a highly developed language and culture due 
to the mutual efforts of the people and the rulers. 

The Chaghtais were completely exhausted before Timur’s rise 
to power. Both Chingiz Khan and Timur claimed their descent 
from the Mughal Prince Tuguch Khan.^ But the ancestors of 
Timur settling with the Turks at Kesh to the south of Samarqand 
in Transoxiana for two long centuries adopted Turkish manners 
and customs different from those of the Chaghtais. 

With the coming of the Timurids to power after the llkhan- 
ids the high-water mark of civilization was reached in Central 
Asia. Timur the Barlas Turkish chief was born in 1336 at Sabzar 
in Transoxiana. He passed his early life wandering in southern 
Persia and living by brigandage in the course of which one of his 
legs was wounded and he came to be known as Lang (Lame). But 
by dint of his own efforts and skill he rose to power. He exting¬ 
uished the Chaghtai rule, conquered Transoxiana and fixed his 
capital at Samarqand in 1369. Gradually he extended his territo¬ 
ry and by 1380 he overran the weakly defended territory of the 
Ilkhanids and conquered Afghanistan, Persia and Kurdistan. He 
captured Baghdad in 1393 and ransacked Moscow in 1395, Delhi 
in 1398 2 and Damascus in 1401 A. C. Next he turned the atten¬ 
tion of his Tartar hordes towards the Turks, invaded Asia Minor 

1. Cf. |.ucas King, Memoirs of Babur, Oxford, 1921, pp. Lv-vii. 

2. The wealth of India attracted the attention of Timur. The Shi*ah Amir 
of Samarqand and the conqueror of a vast territory crossed the Indus, 
the Chinab and the Ravi to punish the Sunni rulers and chiefs of India 
who had enraged him by their patronage of the Hindus. He invaded 
India in October 1398, captured Multan, massacred the people of the 
ancient city of Talamba, Diba’pur, Pak Patan and destroyed the cities of 
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and defeated the Turkish Sultan Bayazid t at Ankara in July 1402 
and captured Brusa and Smyrna. He died at Otrar near Kashghar 
while marching against the Chinese in 1404 A. C. Timur and his 
descendants united Turkistan and Iran under one sceptre and 
penetrated to Irtish in the north, to Delhi in the south*east and 
Brusa and Smyrna in the west. Despite his acts of cruelty, Timur 
was known for the construction of buildings and irrigation works. 
Satellite hamlets were built in the suburbs of Samarqand and called 
after the names of Damascus. Misr and Shiraz. The famous 
mosque of Bibi Khanum which is now in complete ruin bad been 
built in Samarqand most probably by Timur. Under his patronage 
Samarqand became the centre of learning and culture. 

His son Shah Rukh (1404.47) and grandson Ulugh Beg (d. 1449 
A.C.} also patronized learning and culture. The latter built the 
famous Madrasah of Bukhara which bears the inscription ^search 
for learning is obligatory on every Muslim, male and female.* At 
his order observatories were constructed and astronomical tables 
were prepared. His court was the rendezvous of scholars and sci¬ 
entists and his rule was the period of culture and progress. Tho¬ 
ugh the mother tongue of the Timurids was Turkish yet Persian 
was greatly patronized while Turkish received patronage mostly 
outside the court, Mir ‘Ali Shir being the foremost of Turkish 
poets of this period. 

After Ulugh Beg, the Timurids exhausted their strength in 
civil strife giving rise to the Safawids in Persia and ample opportu- 
nity to the Turks for their re-establishment in Turkey. 

Bhatner and Aharwan. The three towns of Siri, Old Delhi and Jahan 
Panah were laid waste. Both the Muslim rulers and several Hindu chiefs 
tried to defend themselves but to no avail. Dub Chand, Mallu Iqbal 
KhSn, Mahmud Shah and Mubarak Khan met with disastrous defeats 
while Bahadur Nahir of Mewat and Khidr Khan, the Saiyid chief of Mul¬ 
tan, submitted to him. In January 1399, Timur marehed from Delhi 
towards Kashmir accompanied by Khidr Khan. After occupying Jammu 
and Lahore, he appointed Khidr Khan governor of Multan, Lahore and 
Dibalpur and himself proceeded to Persia in March 1399. 

For Timur’s invasion on Syria sec chapter on Egypt. 
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The Safawids In opposition to the Sunni kingdom of the 
Ottomans in Turkey as will be described in the next chapt^ a Shi* 
-ite kingdom of the Safawid dynasty grew up in Persia. This dyna. 
sty was founded by Isma‘il Safawi (1499-1524 A. C. ) of Gilan on 
the ruins of the Timurids in Persia. It was for the first time since 
the Muslim conquest of Persia that it emerged as a political unit 
and fostered national unity. Besides the Turks, most of his sub¬ 
jects were Sunnis whom he forcibly converted to Shi‘ism which 
became, since then, the majority creed in Persia. lsma*il defeated 
the Uzbegs and occupied Khurasan in 1501. His fanaticism brou¬ 
ght him into collision with Salim I of Turkey in 1514 as will be 
discussed later. 

His son and successor Tahmasp (1524-76 A.C.) being a minor, 
the administration was run on his behalf by the Qizilbash chiefs. 
Sulayman the Magnificent of Turkey took advantage of the situa¬ 
tion and occupied Mesopotamia and Tabriz in 1534 A. C. The 
fugitive Emperor Humayun of India took refuge in his court in 
December 1544. The greatest ruler of this dynasty was Shah *Abbas 
(1587-1629 A. C.) who was disturbed by the Turks and the Uzbegs 
on the north-western and northern frontiers. Persia, however, 
enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity and her capital Isfahan 
became the seat of culture and learning during his time. The silk 
industry of Persia attracted European merchants and ambassado¬ 
rs ^ and led to commercial rivalry between the Dutch and the 
English in the Persian Gulf.* 

Decline and discord set in under the later Safawids. From 
1722 to 1730 Persia was subject to Afghan invasion and about the 
same time her north-west frontier was exposed to Russo-Turkish 
invasion, as a result of which the Safawids lost their strength and 
power and Persia was successively ruled by the Afsharids and the 
Zandis. Ultimately, the Qachars came to power. 

Rise of Qachars :— The Qachars belonged to one of the seven 
Turkish tribes who had been employed as soldiers by th^Safawid 

1. Cf. Percy Sykes, A History of Persia^ London, 1951, pp. 176-7, 179-80. 

2. Cf. md., pp. 184-197. 
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ruler Isma*il I. In order to keep them under control 'Abbas I got 
them settled in Georgia and Astarabad on the south-eastern shore 
of the Caspian Sea. Muhammad Hasan, the Qachar leader of 
Astarabad, declared himself independent at the death of the 
Afsharid ruler, Nadir Shah, and conquered Adharba'ijan. He was 
killed by another Qachar leader of Shiraz. 

His son, Aqa Muhammad, while young was taken as a hosta¬ 
ge by Karim Khan to Shiraz but escaped after Karim*s death in 
1779 to Mazandran. Within a decade he established his authority 
over a large part of Persia. In 1795 he conquered Georgia and 
in the following year he declared himself Shah of Persia and shift¬ 
ed his capital to Tihran. His occupation of Georgia brought him 
into conflict with the Russian Empress Catherine II after whose 
death the Russian army was withdrawn by her weak son Czar 
Peter. In 1797 the Shah was assassinated by two of his own ser¬ 
vants whom he had condemned to death. 

Aqa Muhammad, an eunuch, was succeeded by his nephew 
Path *Ali. The latter, however, had to fight with his uncle Sadiq 
Khan for his throne. The Shah appointed his own sons as gover¬ 
nors of provinces and restored Tihran which had been devastated 
by the Afghans. 

Foreign Relations :—Hitherto Persia had foreign contacts only 
with Turkey and Russia, but now a third power came to seek her 
friendship. It was the Republic of France. When Napoleon 
started on his campaign against the British possessions in the East 
especially India, he sought Path *Ali’s help against the British. 
From 1796 to 1809 the French envoys were busy in exerting French 
influence in Persia while Captain Malcolm, their British rival, was 
deputed by the Governor-General in India to assert the British 
influence; Malcolm succeeded in concluding a political and 
commercial treaty with the Persian Shah, Path *Ali, on condition 
that the Shah would neither receive French agents nor French 
forces. But with the defeat of Napoleon in Egypt the treaty 
remained unratified and soon Persia entered into a military pact 
with France in 1807 at Finkenstein and received a French military 
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mission under General Gardaune in the following year. In 1808 a 
British mission under Malcolm again visited Persia to counter the 
march of the French army through Persian territory to India and 
to prevent the establishment of French factories on the Persian 
coast. The Persian Shah, being won over by the British, employed 
British instructors to continue the work which had been started by 
French military mission. But the training of infantry did not help 
much because the war was waged in Persia chiefly by mountaineers. 

Russian and British influences played their respective parts in 
the politics of the Middle East. The Russians wanted to push 
forward to India through the Caucasus while Britain wanted Persia 
and Afghanistan to play the parts of buffer states between British 
India and the Caucasus and Turkistan regions of Russia. 

Relations between Persia and Russia were not cordial. On 
account of the loss of Georgia in 1800, the Persian campaign 
against Russian territory began. The Shah of Persia had agreed to 
join Napoleon in his Indian campaign primarily with a view to 
reconquer Georgia. The Shah defended the coasts of the Caspian 
Sea and repulsed the Russian attack in 1812. But the Persian 
Prince‘Abbas Mirza had to conclude a treaty, cede Karabagb, 
Sheki, Shirwan, Baku and Derbend and forego his right to the 
Caucasian provinces of Daghistan, Georgia, Mingrelia, Imeretia 
and Abkhazia. He lost a large part of Talish on the Caspian Sea and 
agreed to withdraw warships from the Black Sea. But peace could 
not be maintained for long because of the unsettled boundaries 
and, consequently, dissension followed in 1825. In the following 
summer ‘Abbas Mirza, the Governor of Adharba’ijan, ran over 
Talish and occupied it. He was defeated at Ganja and, by Septem¬ 
ber 1826, was forced back across the Araxes. 

In spite of the stiff* resistance offered by the Persians at Erivan. 
the Russians managed to cross the Persian border in the spring of 
1827, ‘Abbas Mirza was defeated at Abbasabad in July 1827 
and three months later the strong fort of Erivan also fell into the 
Rn^ian hands. As a result the whole of Adharba^ijan region lay 
at the mercy of the Russians. The Persian Shah had to conclude 
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a humiliating treaty by paying war indemnity and ceding Erivan 
and Nakhichevan at Turkomancht in February 1828. Further, 
Persia conceded the Russians* extra-territorial rights and under¬ 
took not to keep warships in the Caspian. In their own interest, 
the British had concluded a treaty with Persia at Tihran in 1814 
and had undertaken to provide troops and a subsidy for defence 
against any other European or Russian attack. But Uie terms of 
this treaty were never implemented. In 1827-8, during the time of 
the Russo-Persian war. Great Britain tried only to bring out some 
sort of reconciliation between the belligerents and discontinued the 
subsidy.^ Between 1831 and 1832 the unruly Turkoman Khans of 
the important cities, Sarakhs, Khivah and other places in Khura¬ 
san, were subdued by ‘Abbas Mirza. 

War with Afghanistan :-~At the' Russian instigation, the Per¬ 
sian Shah, Path *Ali, thought of conquering Afghanistan about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. After subduing Khurasan, 
‘Abbas Mirza marched on Afghanistan when Kamran Durrani, 
son of Mahmud Shah, was ruling over Karat. The city was besi¬ 
eged by Prince Muhammad Mirza. His father ‘Abbas Mirza while 
making preparations for the final attack died at Mashhad in Khur¬ 
asan in October 1833. Muhammad Mirza, therefore, raised the 
siege and came to Tihran to succeed his grandfather. Path *AIi, 
who died a year after the death of *Abbas Mirza. 

After defeating his two uncles, Farman Farma and Zilli Sul¬ 
tan and strengthening his position at home, the new Shah sent 
another expedition in 1837 to Afghanistan. Sistan was occupied 
and Karat was besieged. He was induced by the Russians and hel¬ 
ped by the Barakzai chiefs of Qandahar against the Saduzai ruler 
of Karat.® But the second siege could not be completed because 
of British intervention. In June 1838 the British sent 387 sipahis to 
Kharak, an island in the Persian Gulf, and threatened to occupy it 
if the siege of Karat was not raised. After the failure of the Russian 
assault on the fortress, Muhammad Shah raised the siege. But. 

1. Cf. Europa Publications, 1953. p. 244. 

2. Cf. The Middle East, p. 244. 
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later, Harat was occupied by the Persians because of the internal 
discord among the Afghans, This complicated the question. 
Saduzai recaptured Harat in 1855 and the Persian attempt to re¬ 
conquer it led to the Anglo-Persian war in 1856 which ended with 
the Treaty of Paris concluded a year after and the British got per¬ 
manent foothold in the Persian Gulf by the occupation of Kharak. 

Economic Ruin The treasury bad been largely exhausted 
during the regime of the previous rulers. Path *Ali, in spite of his 
miserliness, provided opulent dowries for the maintenance of his 
twenty-four wives while his military and civil officials had to pro- 
vide for their own support. His annual income from land was 
989, 000 tumans ^ and from gifts and other sources 1500,000 tuma^ 
ns. The continuation of the war with the Afghans and the with¬ 
drawal of the subsidy granted by the British in 1814 had further 
undermined the economy of the country. 

To cover his expenses Muhammad Shah generally sold the 
offices of the governors to the highest bidders. The governors, in 
turn, tried to realize more than the amount spent in securing the 
office within a short time specially because they were not sure of 
their tenure of office. It was as a result of this kind of extortion 
that severe famine broke out in Kirman Shah when all flocks of 
sheep were confiscated and^^sold by the newly-appointed governor. 

Nasir aUDin (1848-1896 A. C.) Muhammad Shah died in 
September 1848 and was succeeded by his son Nasir al-Din who 
was then only 16 years of age. He crushed the risings of a young 
Qachar Khan in AdharbaMjan and appointed Taqi Khan as the 
wazir and commander-in-chief of the army {amir-Unizam). Taqi 
Khan tried to remove the administrative abuses which brought 
him in conflict with the Queen Mother and caused, ultimately, his 
death. Nasir al-Din bad to suffer greatly for the tyranny of his 
father. The rebellion of the maltreated Isfahanis in 1850 was fol¬ 
lowed by a religious movement of the Babis. ^ 

The Babis The founder of this movement was Saiyid *Ali 
Muhammad. He was born in Bushir in March 1821. He had 
1. A tuman is a Persian gold coin worth 7s. 2d. 
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been trained in commerce but was a devout Muslim and was 
greatly interested in religious questions. He became acquainted 
at Karbalah with the Shaykhi doctrine and began to preach at 
Shiraz against the Shiite orthodoxy. He was elected as the chief 
of the Shaykhi school after the death of its chief Saiyid Qasim. 
He wrote several treatises on the pilgrimage to Makkah. In May 
1844 when the missing twelfth Imam, Mahdi, after the expiry of 
one thousand years, was expected to reappear on the earth he dec¬ 
lared himself to be the Bab (Gate) through which one could pass 
to the twelfth Imam. Hence his adherents became known as the 
Babis. Later he went beyond it and called himself Nuqtahd^Bayan 
(the point of Revolution) or the Nuqtahd-A'la (the Highest point) 
or even incarnation of God. Originally he desired to be called the 
Mahdi but gradually he deviated totally from the basic principles 
of Islam and declared his book the Bayan equal to the Qur'an, 
The figure 19 became very auspicious and every thing including 
year and month was tried to be divided into 19 parts. He adopted 
many customs and practices of the Zoroastrians. As in the case 
of Islam, he wanted to spread Babism throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. Women were allowed to discard the veil and 
emerge in public life. The study of philosophy and authoritative 
jurisprudence was prohibited. 

His disciples visited Shiraz as also other towns but were op¬ 
posed by the Governor of Pars who forbade them from preaching 
Babism and ordered the arrest of the Bab himself. He was taken 
to Shiraz and put into prison from where he escaped after six 
months. He went to Isfahan where he was hospitably received by 
the Governor after whose death in 1847 he was transported to 
Maku in Adharba’ijan and again thrown into prison where he had 
to pass (he next three years. While^the Bab himself was passing his 
days in a dungeon, his disciples continued to preach Babism zea¬ 
lously. In summer 1848 they created trouble in Mashhad and took 
up arms against the government troops near Balfurush in 1850. In 
Zanjan they defended themselves for the whole year. The Bab 
himself with one of his disciples was ultimately shot at Tabriz. 
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The shooting of their religious chief caused a thrill of horror 
to run through the Babis all throughout the country. They made 
an attempt in August 1850 to assassinate Shah Nasir al-Din. This 
led the Shah to persecute them with great inhumanity. Thereupon, 
to escape the wrath of the Shah, the Babi leaders fled to Baghdad 
from where they were taken to Istanbul and Adrianople by the 
Turks. 

Development Peace being established within Persia and on 
her frontiers, Nasir al-Din was able to enjoy a peaceful reign of 
two decades during which period he planned the development of 
the country. By 1864 he had become deeply interested in European 
culture and had approved a British project for the installation of 
a telegraph line from Baghdad to Bushir. Later, it was joined to 
that of Tabriz. British technicians were employed to build branch 
lines in the remaining parts of the country. To develop the finan¬ 
cial resources of the country and to meet the royal expenditure 
concessions were granted to foreign capitalists. Baron de Reuter, 
a naturalised British subject, was given in 1872 a monopoly for 
seventy years of all communication development and extraction of 
mineral resources and he was also given permission to establish a 
Persian State Bank with British capital enjoying the exclusive right 
to issue bank notes.^ The Russians were granted concessions to in¬ 
terlink all Railway lines in Persia. In 1889 the custom administra- 
tion was handed over to the Belgians.^ Nasir al-Din made two 
more tours of Europe in 1887and 1889 without much practical gain 
derived in the shape of knowledge and experience but incurring 
heavy ependiture on the journeys. 

Penetration of European Culture ;—Persia felt, but slightly, the 
social and cultural impact of Europe. She did not receive any 
direct influence, for long ; Christian missionaries working in the 
country had influenced only a small section of the Christian minor¬ 
ity, but there was considerable economic and technical influence. 
European technicians, archaeologists, merchants and travellers 

1. Cf. The Middle East, Europa Publications, 1953, p. 245. 

2. lbtd.,p.2A5. 
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were the foremost among those Europeans who came in contact 
with the Persians. Persian statesmen had begun to be influenced 
by European culture and learning since the middle of the 19th 
century. The Governor of Tabriz, <Abbas Mirza, appointed 
French and English oflicials in the provincial administration. Stu¬ 
dents were sent abroad for higher study, specially in medicine, to 
England as early as 1810.15.^ Technicians were sent as apprentices 
in printing to Moscow and St. Petersburg.^ Printing presses were 
established at Tabriz in 1812 and Tihran in 1823 * and biographi¬ 
cal works on European statesmen like Peter the Great and Napol¬ 
eon Bonaparte were written in Persian and printed. Nasir al-Din 
Shah’s minister Taqt Khan (1848-51) also tried, while the Shah 
was young, to modernize the outlook of the Persians like <Abbas 
Mirza and had the first Persian' newspaper, Iran, published from 
Tihran in 1850. During the long reign of Nasir al-Din Shah, people 
were encouraged to visit Europe. In 1852 Dar al-Funm (House of 
Science) was founded to teach military science and foreign langu¬ 
ages, the French, English and Russian to students.^ In 1858 forty- 
two students were sent to Europe. Missionary schools, however, 
continued to try to spread European and Christian influences. 

Intellectual Movement The borrowing of money from Eu¬ 
ropean agents at high rates of interest, the granting of concessions 
to some European powers and the underselling of national resour¬ 
ces like the mineral wealth to European firms undermined the ec¬ 
onomy of the country and aroused strong national feeling among 
the intelligentsia. Nasir al-Din tried to crush the intellectual move¬ 
ment in the country but the national spirit was kept alive by the 
activities of three personalities of the time, Jamal al-Din Afghani, 
Malcolm Khan and Haji Shaykh Hadi Najm <Abbadi. 

Jamal al-Din Afghani the Pan-Islamic leader, as will be des¬ 
cribed later, travelled widely throughout the Muslim countries for 

t. Kirk,p. 105. 

2. Cf. Hans Kohn, p. 320, 

3. Cf. Kirk, p. 105. 

4. Ibid. 
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the first forty years of his life and aroused the national islatnic 
spirit among the Muslims of Middle East specially Egypt. In 1889, 
Nasir al-Din, the Shah of Persia, met him at Munich and took 
him to Tihran where he stayed for two years. During this short 
period of stay, he converted a number of Persians to his ideas of 
modernism and liberalism. Previous to this, Afghani had lived in 
the Persian court for a short while in 1886 when the prestige of 
the Shah himself seemed to have declined due to Afghani's wide 
popularity. This time also under the influence of the Chief Minister 
Atabegi A*zam ‘Ali Asghar Khan, the Shah turned against Afghani 
and expelled him to Traq from where he proceeded to London. 
At London he met another Persian reformer, Malcolm Khan, an 
Armenian from Isfahan and helped him in publishing the journal 
Qanun (the Law) which criticized the Government of Persia and 
demanded popular representation in the country. 

Jamal al-Din Afghani was the father of reformist movements 
in Muslim countries. His services have been duly recognized by 
many learned writers. Writing about his achievements, the fam¬ 
ous Egyptian writer Jurji Zaydan says, “The goal towards which 
all his actions tended and the pole around which all his hopes re¬ 
volved was the unity of Islam and the union of all Muslims in all 
parts of the earth in a single Islamic Empire under the protection 
of the Supreme Caliph. To this ideal he devoted all his energy, to 
this goal he sacrificed all his worldly ambitions, and renounced 
wives and domestic comfort and all material possessions. He died 
without leaving a written record of his ideas and aims, except for 
his essay on the Refutation of the Materialists and various separate 
letters and pamphlets on a number of questions. But in the hearts 
of his friends and disciples he awakened a living spirit, he kindled 
their energy and gave point to their pens and the East profited 
greatly, and will continue to profit, by their labours.” ^ 

Malcolm Khan was a teacher in Tihran. Later he wa& 4 appoin- 
ted Iranian ambassador in London. He proposed certain reforms 

1. Cf. The Mashahir al-Sharq, Cairo, 1903 quoted by Hans Kohn, A Mis- 
tory of Nationalism, p. 321. 
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io the administration of the country on the lines of controlled de- 
mocracy and justice. He resigned when the Shah paid no heed to 
his proposals and began to publish a magazine aUQanun (the Law) 
from London in 1890. This was started as an organ for propa¬ 
gating his views and for exploring the backwardness of the Persian 
Government and the conservatism of the Persian Mujtahids. This 
being privately distributed in Iran greatly influenced Persian youth. 
It aroused liberal and rational ideas among the Persians and caus¬ 
ed the foundation of Freemasons* Lodge, the House of Oblivion’ 
and the ^League of Humanity* in Persia.^ 

The Mujtahids and the <Ulama* were generally conservatives. 
But some of them were comparatively modern in their outlook 
and utilized religious knowledge trying to reform Persian society 
on modern lines. Among such 'modernised Mujtahids was Haji 
Shaykh Hadi Najm *Abbadi, a renowned *AHm of Tihran. In the 
field of introducing reforms in Persia, he played an equal role to 
Jamal al-Din Afghani. Being one of the foremost Mujtahids of the 
country, he enjoyed confidence of the rich and the poor. Unlike 
the Mujtahids of the nineteenth century, he never received pre¬ 
sents and never sought material gains. He compelled his sons 
and dispciples to earn their own livelihoods. He held an open 
darbar in front of his house every] evening and freely discussed 
matters on various topics. His darbar was attended by men of 
every rank and class. He was a free thinker and described ration¬ 
ally the religious practices which enlightened many and prepared 
the ground for the Persian Revolution. 

Tobacco Concession :—The European trips of Nasir al-Din 
Shah had depleted his treasury. Therefore, in order to meet the 
expenses of the administration he granted concession in the 
tobacco'industry for fifty years to an English company in 1890 
against an annual payment of £ 15,000 sterling. This concession 
affected the daily life of all Persians and so they protested vehem¬ 
ently. The Mujtahids called upon people to abstain from smoking 
and people solidly responded to their call. The Shah, realizing the 

1. Cf. Hans Kohn, p. 322. 
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gravity of the situation, had to withdraw the concession by paying 
half a million pounds as indemnity thus incurring an unnecessari¬ 
ly additional state debt. This was the first success of the people 
against the Shah. The matter did not end there. Nasir al-Din Shah 
was shot by a revolutionary Mirza Rida in 1896 while celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of bis accession to the throne in Persia. As 
a result a number of reformers and followers of Jamal al-Din 
were executed.^ 

Muzaffar ai-Din (1896-1906):-—Nasir al-Din was succeeded by 
his timid and weak son Muzafiar al-Din. During his time the con¬ 
dition of the country deteriorated all the more and foreign influen¬ 
ce increased. But at the same time the activities of the reformers 
also increased. Under Muzafiar al-Din Russian influence predom¬ 
inated. Russia received railway concessions for several years but 
did not exploit these. She induced the Shah to borrow money 
from the Russian bank working in Persia to meet his increasing 
needs. Russia’s policy was to encourage the reactionaries and sim¬ 
ultaneously bankrupt Persia so that Russia could encroach upon 
Persia.^ Muzafiar Shah spent over his European tour forty-two 
million roubles ^ drawn from a Russian bank founded at Tihran 
in 1900. The intelligentsia of the country charged his son-in-law 
and chief minister with squandering this large amount of public 
money and for not dissuading the Shah from doing so. They, 
therefore, desired to have some say in the government but they 
bad no press of their own to publicize their views. From time to 
time the political views of the Persians used to appear in news¬ 
papers published at Constantinople or London. 

Bast {Non-violence) Movement The uprisings of the Persians 
took a serious turn in the beginning of the twentieth century whan 
all sections of the people joined it in protest against the misbeha¬ 
viour of the court. In 1905 a number of merchants were sentenced 
for profiteering in sugar. According to the old Persian-xustom, 

1. Hans Kohn, p. 323. 

2. Ibid, 324. 

3. A rubble or rouble=-2s 1} d. 
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the discontented and dissatisfied people sought protection against 
the flogging sentence passed against them in the mosque of Shah 
‘Abd al-*Azim. Their number increased daily and they received 
support from the theologians and even from the crown prince. 
They were led by Saiyid *Abd Allah Bahbahani, Saiyid Muhammad 
Tabatabai. Agha Saiyid Jamal al-Din and Shaykh Fadl Allah' 
and demanded the dismissal of the premier, *Ayn al-Dawlah. The 
Shah was compelled to accede to the demand and they dispersed 
but ultimately the Shah did not keep his word and they resumed 
their agitation. In the disturbance many lost their lives. 

In July 1906 some theologians and students took refuge at 
Qumm for a bast and Tihran bazars (markets) were closed. The 
Chief Minister, ‘Ayn al-DawIah, threatened to sack the merchants 
if the bazars were not opened. The shopkeepers and buisnessmen, 
some 12,000 in number, took a bast in the summer residence of the 
British legation at Gulahak. The Shah yielded to their demands, 
dismissed 'Ayn al-Dawlah and recalled the theologians from 
Qumm and promised also to hold elections. 

The British supported, in the beginning, the liberals most of 
whom had been educated in England. In spite of the consolidation 
policy of Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, Russian influence got the 
upper hand. The Russian revolution in 1905 against Tsarist 
tyranny failed. As a result, the Russian as well as the Persian 
liberals suffered. It was only twelve years after the second Russian 
Revolution), that the Persian liberals won freedom of action. 
The Persian revolutionists, who acted on the Russian lines, were 
mostly ignorant of the value of constitutional government. There 
were, however, a few leaders like Babi, who were really competent 
and had clear conceptions of their demands.^ 

MafUs^i-milH .*—The elections were held and the first Parlia¬ 
ment {MajUs-UMilU) consisting of 156 members was proclaimed on 

1. Hans Kohn, p. 325. 

2. Cf. Edward O. Brown, The Persian Revolution, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 

120,122 quoted by Hans Kohn, pp, 32S-6n' 
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August 19, 1906 and opened on October 7, 1906. Persia was then 
financially as much bankrupt as Egypt had been during the time 
of Khedive Isma‘il so that the Parliament was determined to check 
the extravagances of the ruler by separating the privy purse of the 
Shah from the State budget. The new constitution was drawn and 
signed by the Shah on the 30th of December ten days before his 
death in January 1907. 

The press secured freedom of expression and a number of 
newspapers soon began to be published. The main newspapers 
were the Majlis and the Sur4-Asrafil which were primarily conc¬ 
erned with enlightening the public mind. The Russian and English 
had still considerable influence in the Persian Government Thus 
the decision of the Persian Assembly to found a national bank was 
frustrated because of the strong opposition of the Russian and 
English banks functioning in Persia. 

Muhammad*AH Shah (1907-1909)Muzaffar’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Muhammad *A]i wanted to improve the financial condition 
by contracting a foreign loan which was disapproved by the 
Majlis. He reappointed the dismissed Prime Minister, Atabegi 
A*zam *AU Asghar, but he also failed to obtain the assent of the 
Majlis and was assassinated by a revolutionist. The next Prime 
Minister Nasir al-Mulk being a good administrator succeeded in 
restoring order in the financial administration but he also could not 
overcome all the political difficulties. The Belgian custom officials 
were partially dismissed and the collection of taxes was regularized 
But the Parliament failed to stop the payment of pensions, as intro¬ 
duced by the Shah, to almost all the nobility and court officials. 
They drew pensions without rendering any service in return. It 
was during his time that the Russians and the British divided Persia 
into their own spheres of influence. According to the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 both the Powers had agreed to respect 
the integrity of the Persian territory which was divided4ato three 
regions viz., the northern under Russian influence, the southern 
under British influence and the central and eastern which were 
open for all. The Shah was averse to reform and was not satisfied 
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with the limited power he enjoyed under the limited constitution. 
The Assembly was represented by members from different groups 
and classes. For his own safety against these rising powers, the 
Shah had formed a trained Cossack Brigade on the Russian patern, 
which he wanted to utilize for crushing the Naional Assembly in 
1907 but he had to give up the idea because of the opposition of 
the different Anjumans, 

Movement for Complete Independence :—There were two main 
parties, the Reformist and the National, in the parliament. Taqi 
Zadah leader of the deputies from Tabriz demanded progressive 
and modern reforms and the National party leaders, Saiyid 'Abd 
Allah Bahbahani and Saiyid Muhammad Tabatabai, demanded 
complete independence. Newspapers and pamphlets were printed 
and circulated. In restaurants and cafaterias certain persons were 
appointed to read newspapers in them loudly.^ The Shah threa¬ 
tened to take drastic steps if all political secret societies constituted 
against the Court Party were not abolished. In December 1907 he 
resorted to a coup d*etaU The Chief Minister, Nasir al-Mulk, was 
arrested but later escaped to Europe. The agitation continued and 
the Shah was obliged to take a fresh oath on the constitution. 

All attempts at compromise having failed, the Shah sought < 
Russian support for a second coup d'etat. He left Tihran for his 
summer residence in June 1908 and sent his Cossack Brigade under 
the command of the Russian, Colonel Liakhov, to Tihran to bom¬ 
bard the Parliament building. He re-entered the city under-the 
shade of Martial law and declared a coup d'etat on the 23rd June.* 
The press was subjected to a strict censorship. 

The nationalists revolted in Tabriz and expelled the supporters 
of the Shah' whose attempt to reconquer it was foiled by its 
Russian conquest in April 1909. The nationlist now took courage 
from the happenings in Turkey. They found their champion in 
the South Persian tribe, Bakhtiari, led by a chieftain, Sardar Asad 
freshly returned from Europe. The nationalists under the new 

1. Cf. Hans Kohn, pp. 328-9 

2. Cf. Ibid, p. 330. 
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leader occupied Isfahan and overran Resht where they constituted 
a regular force of trained Caucasians, Turks and Armenians under 
the command of an ex-Ceneral Muhammad Wali Khan. They 
decided to march on Tihran without caring for the Russian and 
British warnings. The Nationalists landed in Tihran, and deposed 
the Shah after three days of street battles in July 1909. The Shah 
and the reactionary leaders were obliged to take refuge in the 
Russian legation. The deposed Shah was granted a pension and 
deported to Odessa. 

Parliament :—Shaykh Fadl Allah and five other leaders of the 
counter-revolution were executed and the Parliament was summo- 
oned afresh on November 15, 1909, Ahmad Shah, the twelve-yotr 
old son of Muhammad 'Ali Shah, succeeded him under the regen¬ 
cy of a Qachar leader, Asad al-Mulk. There arose petty jealou¬ 
sies between General Wali Khan and Sardar Asad, the Minister of 
War and the Minister for Internal Affairs respectively. The War 
Minister was ousted. The deposed Shah wanted to exploit their 
differences in order to occupy the throne again, but in vain. 

Morgan Shuster :--Thc revolutionary party won some free¬ 
dom but the country had become completely bankrupt due to 
the maladministration in the previous regimes. European capital¬ 
ists had invested money in the country, so it was not thought ad¬ 
visable to utilize the services of European financial advisers. The 
revolutionaries, therefore, turned towards America and invited 
Morgan Shuster. With a view to reorganize the financial structure 
of the country he was appointed in May 1911 Controller of Fin¬ 
ance (Treasurer-General) with four Persian assistants. He was an 
expert economist and had sincere intentions for serving Persia but 
unfortunately, he was not familiar with the political complications 
of the country. 

Shuster tried to act upon the Parliament's decision for the 
confiscation of the property of the expelled Shah's brother Shuja< 
al-Saltanah, but he was opposed by the Russians. Shuja* being in 
debt of the Russians, the Russian Consul-General despatched 
Cossack troops to prevent Shuster from enforcing the Parliament's 
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decision. Shuster used u stronger force and drove out the Russian 
troops. In November 1911 the Russian Government presented an 
ultimatum and demanded the dismissal of Shuster. The Persian 
Democrats tried to resist but failed and a fresh coup d'etat was 
declared in December 1911 and the Democrats were hunted down 
in Tabriz, Resht and Eozeli by Russian troops. The National Ass¬ 
embly was suspended under Russian pressure and the financial 
expert Morgan Shuster resigned. Thus ended with the foreign 
intervention the Second Parliament. 

For the coronation of young Ahmad Shah, the Third Parlia¬ 
ment was convened on July 21, 1914 and continued in session till 
November 1915 joined mostly by the Democrats. At the outbreak 
of the First World War the National Assembly was convened and 
the Shah proclaimed the neutrality of Persia. 

Results of Great War In spite of Persia's neutrality her 
territory was used by Russia and other European Powers as bases 
of operation. Russia used the northern territory specially Adhar- 
ba'ijan as a military base for her campaign against Turkey. Great 
Britain engaged Sir Percy Sykes^ to form the South Persian Rifle 
Brigade in the region under British influence. The Germans and 
the Austrians also made an effort to pass through Persia to Harat 
and Kabul but failed. The defenceless Persians tried to resist the 
intrusions of foreign soldiers. Among them mention may be made 
of the name of Kuchik Khan, a leader of forest dwellers in Nor¬ 
thern Persia, who fought against the British soldiers with the battle 
cry “Persia.for the Persians.”' He made the foreign troops quit 
Persian soil after the declaration of a coup d'etat by Sia al-Din in 
February 1921. 

At the close of the war the condition of the country was deplor¬ 
able. After the collapse of Russia and the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 she withdrew her troops from Northern Persia and the British 
werq.left alone to exercise their influence. With the severing of 
contacts with Russia, Persia lost her chief customer for her raw 
materials and supplier of her finished products. The British Govern- 

1. a. HaosKohn, p. 336. 
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ment in India was interested in bringing Persia under her military 
and political suzerainty. An Anglo-Persian agreement was signed 
on August % 1919 by which the British lent officers to reorganise 
the Persian army and gave a loan of two million pounds to im- 
prove the country*s economic conditions and also to reorganize 
the Ministry of Finance. But, in the long run, the treaty could not 
be ratified because of the internal opposition in Persia and the 
external protests of America and France. 

Rid 2 i KharCs Rise to Power :~According to the AngIo.Persian 
Treaty concluded between the British Minister, Sir Percy Cox, 
and the Persian Government headed by Wusugh al-Dawlah in 
1919, Persia was to be controlled by Britain.^ As the treaty could 
not be ratified by the Ministry, the Government fell in June 1920. 

The Cossack Brigade led by Rida Khan rebelled in February 
1921, marched from Qazwin on Tihran and declared a coup d^etat. 
Rida Khan being made the War Minister and Sia al-Din as the 
Premier of the new Government in June 1921, the Fourth Persian 
Parliament was opened. The English officers serving in the military 
and financial departments were dismissed, the South Persian Rifles 
recruited by the British were disbanded and the British troops 
were forced to quit Persia. 

Although the Anglo-Persian Treaty of August 1919 had been 
abrogated a Russo-Persian Treaty was negotiated in February 1921. 
According to this treaty, the Russians undertook not to oppress 
the Persians and further accepted the independence of Persia by 
renouncing all claims, governmental or individual, on Persian- terr¬ 
itory and on all Russian establishments like banks, factories and 
roads in Persia. 

The Premier Sia al-Din nationalised the large estates by distri- 
buting lands among the peasants. The aristocracy was forced to 
part with a portion of the wealth in favour of the State as an act 
of penance for their enrichment in the past at the expense^ of the 
State. As a result, the aristocrats became his enemies and he was 
forced to take flight. Thence forward Rida Khan, though he con- 
1. Cf, Sir Percy S>kes, A History of Persia, Vol. JI, London, 1951, pp. 520-2. 
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tinued to be a War Minister, actually carried on the administration 
of the country. He was addressed as Sadr-USipah (the Military 
Commander). The national reconstruction in Persia was mainly 
the work of this one individual as it had been of individuals in 
Turkey and Afghanistan. As a soldier, he first reorganized the 
army which he employed in asserting the authority of the Tihran 
Government and suppressing, mainly, the tribesmen.^ After estab¬ 
lishing himself firmly, he thought of building up the nation by 
introducing new reforms. Though he despised the western domi¬ 
nation, yet he welcomed the western ways of progress and deve¬ 
lopment and westernized the army, the financial system and civil 
administration. He dismissed the Russian, British and Swedish 
military officers and raised a national army about 40,000 strong. 

. Under Russian pressure, Morgan Shuster had to resign in 
1911. About a decade later, another financial adviser was again 
invited from America. He was Dr. A. C. Millspaugh. He was 
given executive power to implement his financial reforms with full 
vigour but keeping in view the expenditure on military reforms. 
With the co-operation of Rida Khan, he was able to reform the 
financial administration and solve the Persian customs tariff and 
the Caspian fisheries issues. 

In October 1923. a plot was hatched against Rida Khan by 
courtiers under the instigation of the former premier, Gawan al- 
Saltanah.^ Fortunately, the plot ended in dismal failure. Rida 
Khan himself thereafter assumed the office of premiership as a 
dictator and forced Ahmad Shah Qachar to go into exile. 

Rida Khan now planned to act on the lines of Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha of Turkey and to form a Persian Republic with himself 
as its President.® In March 1924, accordingly, the Majlis assem¬ 
bled. When the question of the election of the President came he 
received the support of the cabinet ministers and forty ex-prime 
ministers but there were pro-republican demonstrations in Tihran 

1. Cf. Toynbee, pp. 538-543. 

2. Cf. Hans Kohn, p. 339. 

3. Toynbee, p, 536. 
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as well as in the perovinces. Rida Khan was opposed by the 
Persian Mujtahids who were afraid of the repetition of the history 
of the Turkish ‘Ulama’ in Persia.* Rida Khan, therefore, gave up 
that idea and favoured the establishment of a monarchy but he 
delayed the adoption of the title of Shah for a year and a half. 

In the meantime he vigorously pushed on with the work of 
consolidation. The "Ulama* were still, generally, conservative. 
The position of women had not yet improved nor had national 
industries grown up on western lines. The workof reform, in these 
directions, was left to Rida Khan. He created an army on west* 
ern lines with air-craft, tanks and artillery and established inter¬ 
nal peace by consolidating his authority all throughout Persia. In 
November 1922 an American expert had been invited, as mention¬ 
ed above, by the Parliament to prepare a balanced Persian budget. 
Rida Khan thus succeeded in reducing the State expenditure. He 
posted organized garrisons in northern and central Persia and 
forced the Shaykh of Muhammirah on the Persian Gulf into 
submission. 

He accommodated himself to the sentiments of the "Ulama* 
and visited the holy cities of Qumm, Najaf and Karbalah. This 
reconciled the Mujtahids. He was regarded as the saviour of Per¬ 
sian unity and honour. Soon after his return from the South-West 
Persia, he was elected first as the Chief of the State and then dec¬ 
lared as Shah of Persia by the Parliament in December 1925. Thus 
the crown of Persia passed, once again, from a Turkish clan, the 
Qachars. to a Mazandarani, Rida Shah, born of a Persian mother, 
whose descendants only were to ascend the throne as provided by 
newly laid down rules of succession. On the adoption of the title 
of Rida Shah Pahlawi I, be abolished the capitulations granted to 
foreign merchants, broke the backbone of the feudal lords and 
marched towards progress. **Like Mustafa Kemal Pasha whom 
he evidently admired and imitated, Riza Khan was a soldkr and a 

1. On March 3,1924 the Turkish parliament passed three laws abolishing the 
Khilafat and disestablishing the Islamic Institutions and Waqf organiza¬ 
tions. Cf, Toynbee, pp.536-7. 
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sclf-madG nisn. Indeed, he hed sl more romantic career than his 
Turkish confrere who only rose from second-lieutenant to Presi¬ 
dent of a Republic, whereas Riza Khan rose from trooper to 
Shah.”! 

Rida Shah*s Reforms :—Rida Shah restored the authority of 
the Central Government and established Persia’s relations with 
foreign countries on a basis of equality. In April 1926 the frontier 
disputes were settled between Turkey and Persia following the 
commercial and economic negotiation between the two countries. 
A similar friendly treaty had been signed three years earlier betw¬ 
een Afghanistan and Persia. The Shah curtailed British influence 
by terminating all extra-territorial agreements from 1928. The 
charge of the maintenance of lights and the operation of the qua¬ 
rantines on the Persian Gulf was taken over two years later by the 
Persian Government from the British company. The right enjoyed 
by the Indo-European Telegraph Company which had been 
operating since 1872 was withdrawn in 1931. The concession 
granted to D’Arcy in 1901 which ultimately had passed to the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company was cancelled in 1932. The British 
referring the matter to the League of Nations in the following year 
had the concessions renewed for another sixty years but the dime¬ 
nsion of the area for exploitation was reduced and the percentage 
for royalty payable to the Persian Government was increased. The 
British closely guarded their imperial and economic interests ves¬ 
ted in the oil-fields of Persia and gradually established their inhu. 
ence so firmly that without their co-operation any change in the 
political situation of Persia became almost impossible. 

The construction of the railway and the roads by Russian en¬ 
gineers with Russian money brought Northern Persia, the most 
fertile region in the country, under complete Russian economic 
infltfence. Gradually the whole area became a source of raw ma¬ 
terial 4nd also a market for Russian manufactured goods. To meet 
the dangerous consequences of the one-sided development, the 

1. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs^ 1925, Vol. I {The hlamic World)^ 
Oxford, 1927, p. 535. 
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Persian Government connected Tihran with Beirut via Kirmanshah 
by road and spread a network of roads between Urumia and Mosul 
and Alexandretta. Russia tried to build friendly relations among 
Turkey* Persia and Afghanistan in order to form a common fro¬ 
nt against the Western Powers but failed mainly because of the 
Kurdist problems on the Turko-Persian borders. 

Foreign trade became a state monopoly. Commercial relations 
with Germany increased. Currency and clearing restrictions were 
established and fitted in with the economy of Germany. 

Rida Shah introduced modern reforms and compulsory mili¬ 
tary training. His government gradually became totalitarian in 
nature. Women were unfettered and unveiled by 1936. The edu¬ 
cation system was remodelled on modern linel Missionary schools 
were allowed to impart purely secular education during schools 
hours. About one hundred students were sent abroad every year 
specially to Germany* France, Belgium and Switzerland, to study 
engineering, chemistry* agriculture and other technical subjects. 
The German college founded at Tihran before the First World War 
and an English Public school established at Isfahan after the war 
produced good results in importing higher and technical training 
to Persian youth. The Polytechnic Institute opened by the Germans 
at Tihran imported elementary training. Persian students also 
studied at the Russian Grammar school in Trans-Caucasia. They 
came mostly from northern province of Persia where Russian was 
spoken and understood. The renaissance of Persian literature began 
and gratifying accomplishments were achieved specially in the field 
of historiography. 


II—AFGHANISTAN 

Russian and British Aggression :—^The history of Afghanistan 
in the 19th and early 20th century was the bone of contention be¬ 
tween Russia and British India. The chaotic condition of Afgha¬ 
nistan in the 19th century made her neighbouring Powers to 
encroach on her territories and to interfere in her internal affairs. 
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In spite Of being a mountainous region, Afghanistan was consi¬ 
dered to be a very important country between Russian Turkistan 
and British India because it contained various strategic mountain 
passes which had been successively used by the hordes of Central 
Asia in the ancient and medieval ages to descend into India. The 
British, therefore, establishing themselves firmly in India thought 
seriously of guarding these passes against foreign invaders and 
extending their influence into Afghanistan. 

The rapid advance of Russia southwards from Central Asia in 
the 19th century had considerably magnified the seriousness of the 
question of the defence of the British territories in India. In order 
to strengthen her north-western frontier Britain planned to expand 
her sphere of influence in Afghanistan by creating military bases 
at strategic points here and there and to allow it to grow as a 
buffer State between Russia and British possessions in Asia. The 
loose boundaries of the Afghan kingdom were tightened up and 
fixed by the advance of two Great Powers from two sides of their 
frontiers. 

Dost Muhammad ( 1818-1863 C,) and his Successors :— 
Dost Muhammad son of a Qizilbash lady rose to power after the 
expulsion of Mahmud from Kabul. His brother Muhammad <Azim 
held the position of wazir in Kabul and another of his brothers, 
Sultan Muhammad, fled from Kabul and ruled over Peshawar, a 
province of the Sikh kingdom of Western India. Passing through 
vicissitudes of fortune. Dost Muhammad raised a large force in 
Kashmir^ and defeated Mahmud Shah near Kabul in 1818 and sei¬ 
zed Kabul. He foiled the attempt of Shah Shuja, to occupy Qan- 
dahar in 1834 and received the British commercial mission under 
Alexander Barnes in 1836. Dost Muhammad’s plan to occupy 
Harat and Peshawar with British support was recommended by 
Alexander Burnes but rejected by Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General of India. In the first Afghan War ( 1838-42 ) Dost Muha¬ 
mmad was defeated but was soon reinstated to his former position 
by Great Britain. In 1855 he again proposed to attack Harat and 

1. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, p. 1074. 
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forestall the attempt of Persia to occupy it but the British did not 
agree. Later an Anglo-Afghan treaty was concluded in 1857 and 
the British promised to pay him a subsidy of lOO^OtX) rupees mon¬ 
thly during the continuation of the Anglo-Persian war of Harat to 
be spent on his army. Dost Muhammad made no attack on Harat 
which was, however, occupied by him later in May 1863 a few 
days before he died. 

On the death of Dost Muhammad civil war broke out among 
his descendants. Sher ‘Ali was driven by his older brother Afdal 
who occupied Kabul and Qandahar. Afdal died in 1867 and was 
succeeded by his second son <Azim. 

Sher *Ali and his Relations with the British and the Russians :— 
After the death of Afdal, ^Sher *Ali recuperated his strength and 
occupied his father's lost kingdom. The dual and wavering policy 
of the British was not appreciated by the Afghans. While Sher 
<Ali had taken refuge at Harat he had been recognized by the Bri. 
tish Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence as ruler of Harat and his rival as 
the Amir of Kabul. On reconsolidating his power, Sher ‘Ali recei¬ 
ved a present of arms and money from Lawrence. In March 1869 
Sher *Ali met the new British Viceroy Lora Mayo at Ambala and 
negotiated for another treaty advantageous to his country and his 
family. He was promised assistance with money, arms and amm- 
^unition. The British policy was to help but not to strengthen the 
unruly Afghans and to annoy the Russians. 

The Russians conquered Samarqand in 1868 and later anne¬ 
xed Khokand, Bukhara and Khivah. The British were not interes¬ 
ted in the rise and fall of the states in Central Asia so despite their 
seeking help, they were not rendered any assistance against Russia. 
The British interests lay in the security of India and with that end 
in view they wanted to keep Russia away from the Indian border. 
As a result of Russo-British negotiations the Oxus was fixed as the 
boundary line between Russia and Afghanistan in 1869.^ In order 
to extend the Russian sphere of influence in Afghanistan, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Russian Turkistan, General Kaufmann, corresponded 
repeatedly with Sher *AIi in spite of the dislike of the Amir to this. 
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With the appointment of Lord Northbrook as the Viceroy of 
India after the death of Lord Mayo, relations between the Amir 
and the new Viceroy deteriorated. Sher *AU became dissatisfied 
with the British Commissioners over an award in a dispute between 
the Amir of Afghanistan and the Shah of Persia on the question of 
Sistan. The Amir expected British help against Russian encroach^ 
ment on the northern frontier but did not receive it and the Simla 
negotiations failed in 1873. The Amir was greatly alarmed after 
the complete occupation of Khivah by the Russians in June 1873 
and wanted to be assured^ from Lord Northbrook that Russia 
would be declared an enemy if she attacked the frontier of Afgha¬ 
nistan. The British Government, however, refrained from doing 
so and Sher <Ali became disappointed. 

With the ratification of the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1873 
the Amu Darya was recognized as the Russian frontier in the 
south and Afghanistan was declared to be outside the Russian sph¬ 
ere of influence. The long sought opportunity, however, came 
with the change of Government in England from liberal to conser¬ 
vative in 1874. Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, pre¬ 
ssed upon the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, to concede the demands 
of Sher *Ali and to post a British Resident in Afghanistan but the 
Viceroy explained that it was contradictory to his [previous policy 
and resigned on personal grounds in 1876.* The new Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton*s insistence on posting a British mission at Harat was poli¬ 
tely rebuffed by the Amir on the ground that he was apprehensive 
for the security of the foreign embassy from attempts at violence 
by his fanatical subjects and, further, that if he received the British 
ambassador he would have to receive the Russian ambassador as 
well. The Amir was quite justified by the conventions of 1855 and 
1857 to refuse to receive such a mission. 

Towards the end^of 1876 the occupation of Quetta by the 
British raised suspicions in the mind of the Amir. The British 
again negotiated for the maintenance of a resident envoy at the 
court of the Amir who was on guard against foreign domination. 

1. Cf, The Cambridge Modern History, XII, p. 466. 
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The impatience of the Viceroy led Sher ‘Ali to ultimately establish 
relations with the Russian emissaries in 1877. 

In 1878 Russia declared war upon Turkey expecting that Bri¬ 
tain would join her in the partition of Turkey but finding her kee¬ 
ping aloof she thought of diverting her attention by stirring up 
trouble on the Indian frontier. A Russian mission under General 
Stoletoff came to Kabul and Sher 'Ali w'as forced to receive him 
being frightened by a suggestion that the Russians would put on 
the throne of Kabul his nephew *Abd al-Rabman who had taken 
refuge with the Russians. When Lord Lytton came to know of 
this he sent a mission forcing the Amir to receive it as a counter¬ 
poise to the Russian envoy. The British mission was checked on 
the border and on trying to make a forced entry into the country 
was arrested. This was taken as a pretext by the British to declare 
war on Afghanistan in November 1878. In the meantime, the Ru¬ 
ssian envoy had gone back. The British army mobilised on the 
frontier, marched into the country and occupied Jalalabad, Qan- 
dahar and Kabul without any opposition by an organised army. 
Sher »Ali fled to Russian Turkistan and implored Russian help but 
to no avail. The Russians only extracted a pledge from the British 
at London for the integrity of Afghanistan. Sher ‘Ali died at 
Mazar-i-Sharif in February 1879. 

Jamal aUDin the Great Reformer :—The period of the rule of 
Sher ‘Ali’s ancestor Dost Muhammad witnessed the birth of a 
great reformer in Afghanistan. He was Jamal al-Din Afghani who 
was born in Afghanistan about 1835, but who was not destined to 
shine at home. He was educated in Bukhara, visited India, and 
performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and returned to Afghanistan 
in 1857 to enter the service of Amir Dost Muhammad. In the 
chaotic period of the successors of Dost Muhammad, he started 
social and cultural reforms in the country but his modern views 
and rational explanation of the verses of the Qura*n and thfit Ha- 
dith were disliked by the fanatic Afghans and caused his expulsion 
from the country in 1869 during the period of the rule of Sher ‘Ali. 
Touring Muslim countries and towns, India, Makkah and Cairo 
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he visited Constantinople. He taught at the Anjuman aWIlm (Aca- 
demy of Science ) in Istanbul. On account of his mastery over 
the Qura*n and Hadith and his vast store of knowledge he exerted 
great influence over his pupils. Criticizing freely the commenta¬ 
ries of the Qura*n and the Hadith» he demonstrated that Islam was 
not a rigid religion. Once he came in conflict with the Sbaykh al- 
Islam of Constantinople and left for Egypt in 1871. There he sta¬ 
yed for eight years and imparted his critical spirit to his pupils. In 
his lectures he attacked despotism and said that Islam taught po. 
pular government. In 1879 he was banished by the Egyptian ruler 
Tawfiq on being persuaded by his Franco-British financial advisers. 
Afghani was driven out but al-Azhar University continued to pro¬ 
duce students to feed the general Islamic reform movement in 

$ 

Egypt, North Africa and in the Middle East. Under his supervi¬ 
sion the educational system of al-Azhar University was reformed. 
His lectures delivered at al-Azhar were published in the Journal 
Misr by his pupil Adib Ishar, a revolutionary poet of Syria. 

He took refuge in India which also he had to leave in 1882 
when Egypt was occupied by the English. He passed seven years in 
London, Paris and St. Petersburg. While in Paris he worked in 
co-operation with Muhammad *Abduh of Egypt and edited a 
weekly newspaper in Arabic. Later in 1889 he was invited by the 
Persian Shah Nasir al-Din. The last five years of his life he passed 
in Constantinople where he was granted a pension by Sultan <Abd 
al-Hamid II in recognition of his services to Pan-Islamism. He 
died in 1877 leaving traces of his great influence all over the Mus¬ 
lim East but the deepest impress of his scholarship and personality 
we find in Persia and Egypt where he acted as a teacher of the risi¬ 
ng generation and father of the revolutionaries.* 

Ya*qub A/ionSher *Ali was succeeded by his eldest son 
Ya'qub Khan. The second Anglo-Afghan war (1879 A.C.) proved 
futile for the Kabul kingdom in the defence of whose integrity the 
previous ruler had lost his throne and the country in accordadee 

1. Cf. Hans Kohn, pp. 180, 320-321. 
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with the terms of the treaty of Gandamak (May 1879).' Ya‘qub 
agreed to conduct foreign relations through the British, and alio- 
wed a British Resident to be posted at Kabul. He surrendered 
the control of the districts of Kuram. Pishin and Sibi and the 
passes of Khaybar and Michni to the British who promised to pay 
for these concessions six hundred thousand rupees annually and to 
also render Ya'qub military and economic help against any aggre¬ 
ssion by a foreign power. 

While it was easy for the British to conquer Afghanistan it 
was difficult and risky to rule over the unruly Afghans. The Bri¬ 
tish ambassador posted at Kabul was killed along with his staff by 
an unruly Afghan mob within two months after posting. The 
British troops had to re-conquer Afghanistan. Ya'qub Khan was 
sent to India as a prisoner ; but peace could not be restored and 
to conquer the whole of the country was out of question. 

"Abd al^Rahman ‘Abd al-Rahman, nephew of Ya‘qub Khan 
escaped from Russians’ surveillance and appeared in North Afgha¬ 
nistan and was offered the throne of Kabul by the British. Later 
he occupied Qandahar and Harat. *Abd al-Rahman crushed feud¬ 
alism and established a strong monarchy. He was just and honest 
and appointed sincere and honest officials. The administrative 
machinery was modernised but the economic set-up continued to 
be primitive. 

Britishinfluence He was independent in his internal affairs 
but in foreign relations he was under the protection of British 
India. Neither could he send ambasadors to foreign countries nor 
could he receive ambassadors. In July 1880 he was formally recog¬ 
nized as a ruler by the British on condition that he would establish 
foreign relations only through the British although he was not to 
admit a British Resident into Afghanistan and he was to be defen¬ 
ded by the British from foreign aggressbn. His subsidy was increa¬ 
sed to twelve hundred thousand rupees in 1883. Thus the North¬ 
western problem of India was amicably settled for the time being and 
a loyal Amir set on the throne of Kabul to work as a commander- 
1. Cf. The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, p. 470. 
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of an outpost in return for money and arms given to him in aid. 

Russian and British Influence The conquest of Merv by the 
Russians in 1884 again raised the frontier question of Afghanistan 
which ceded Penjdeh to Russia and a new demarcation line was 
drawn between the Oxus and the Hari Rud according to the agree* 
ment signed at St. Petersburg in 1887.^ 

By settling the frontier dispute the new Amir’s confidence was 
won completely by the new Viceroy of India, Lord Dufferin. The 
Amir was strong and able but his country made no appreciable 
progress in social and cultural activities due to foreign intervention. 

*Abd al-Rahman remained faithful to his word and loyal to 
British Government of India. But the construction of a railway in 
North-West Frontier Province of India during the viceroyalty of 

t 

Lord Lansdowne with the object of bringing under control the 
tribes living in the no man’s land between India and Afghanistan 
raised suspicions in the mind of the Amir. Further, the question 
of demarcation in the Pamirs between Russia and Afghanistan 
had not been settled. The British delegation under Sir Mortimer 
Durand was sent to Kabul in 1893 to negotiate a peace with the 
Amir.2 On the promise that the questions of these two frontiers 
would be settled, the Amir agreed to a peace treaty. He was pro¬ 
mised more aid in the shape of money and arms. His annual sub¬ 
sidy was increased from £80,000 to £120,000.® For the rest of his 
life there was peace on the frontiers. 

Habib Allah Khan ‘Abd al-Rahman died in 1901 and was 
succeeded by his son Habib Allah. He maintained peace though 
he was not as able as his father. Habib Allah tried to follow his 
father’s policy and rule quite independently. He was addressed as 
His Majesty by the British in 1905,* but he was not granted the 
right to have direct relations with foreign countries. 

J. Cf. The Cambridge MCdern History, XII, p. 478. 

2. Ibid., XII. p. 482. 

3. Ibid., p. 483. 

4. Hans Kohn, p. 341. 
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He visited British India and introduced the telegraph and the 
telephone. More public works were constructed. Factories were 
opened and army was re-organized by Turkish officials. 

Self determination :—The first decade of the 20th century was 
the era of self-determination. The First World War (1914-18) 
translated these ideas into reality in many Muslim countries. Even 
such an undeveloped and conservative countries like Afghanistan 
could not escape the general current of self-determination and pro¬ 
gress as is proved by the St. Petersburg Convention but bound by 
treaty with the British. Habib Allah Khan could not make much 
headway towards liberation of his county. Pan-Islamic propaganda 
achieved great success in Afghanistan and people sympathised with 
Turkey in the Great World War altough the Afghan Amir declared 
the neutrality of Afghanistan and did not go against the terms of 
treaty concluded with the British. Fraser observes, “And so in 
spite of the Turkish entry into; the war, in spite of the plots and 
machinations of his brother, Nasrullah, and the war party in 
Kabul, and in spite of the influence of the German-Turkish Mis¬ 
sion which managed to reach Kabul in 1915, the Amir honoured 
his pledged word and maintained neutrality throughout the course 
of hostilities.*’^ This made him unpopular in the country and he 
had to depend more on the British who increased his subsidy in 
1915. But bis leaning towards the British did not deter him from 
pressing the British Viceory in India at the Peace Conference held 
in 1919 for the complete independence of his kingdom from the 
Indo-British influence. 

On February 20, 1919 while Habib Allah had gone on a shoo¬ 
ting trip to Qala-i-gush near Jalalabad he was shot dead. The 
reason of his murder is not known. He was killed most probably 
for his neutrality in the Great War » and the plot was perhaps 
hatched by the royal family members.® 

Aman Allah Khan :—He was succeeded by his third ssn, the 
ambitious and popular Aman Allah Khan, who outwitted his uncle 

1. W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, p. 194. 

2. Hans Kohn, p. 34Z 

3. W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, Oxford, 1953, p, 192. 
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Nasr Allah. Aman Allah Khan launched reforms on modern lines. 
The object of his reforms was to westernise the country and throw 
open the interior of the country to the foreigners. The members 
of the upper class and intelligentsia were westernized but the 
masses remained quite medieval. 

Russian Influence In spite of being under British influence, 
Afghanistan was influenced more by revolutionary Russia than 
imperialist Britain. Despite illiteracy among the masses, Turkistan 
after being occupied by Russia made remarkable strides towards 
progress and was modernised in the short time of ten years under 
a republican government established by the Russians with Feisulla 
Khojayev as the President.^ Even Iqbal ‘Ali Shah who was opposed 
to revolution in Russia appreciated the progress made by the 
Central Asiatic Amirates under Russian occupation.* This deve¬ 
lopment of Turkistan under the Russians created a tremendous 
effect on the Afghans. 

War with the British :—Aman Allah Khan declared a holy 
war on the British Government of India and appealed to the sen¬ 
timents of the religious teachers and nationalist reformers. It was 
the time when Ghulam Haydar, Post Master of Peshawar, collec¬ 
ted 7.000 followers and rebelled against the British. But the rebe¬ 
llion was nipped in the bud by cutting off water supply to the city. 
The frontier war continued for four years and Zhob and Waziris- 
tan were destroyed. A treaty was concluded at Rawalpindi in 
August 1919 and Afghanistan was granted freedom and indepen¬ 
dence in internal as well as external affairs. 

The Treaty of Kabul i—In reforming Afghanistan Aman Allah 
Khan was assisted by his chief adviser Mahmud Tarzi who had 
been in Turkey for long and had edited a revolutionary paper the 
Tiraj al^Akhbar in Afghanistan under Habib Allah Khan. Mah¬ 
mud Tarzi negotiated with the British mission headed by Sir 
Henry Dobbs and signed the Anglo-Afghan Treaty at Kabul on 

1. Cf. Berliner Tageblatt, Jan, 22nd. 1926 quoted by Hans Kohn, pp, 

343—4ni. 

2. Cf, Times, May 24th, 1924 quoted by Hans Kohn. pp. 346-7nJ. 
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22nd Nov. 1921. With the ratification of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty 
the British position in the Near and Middle East was undermined. 
But shortly afterwards with the abolition of the Khilafat by Mus¬ 
tafa Kamal in Turkey resulting in the dying out of the Pan-Islamic 
movement, the British position was again retrieved. 

On the conclusion of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty, Aman Allah 
Khan was addressed as His Majesty by King George V and he 
himself assumed the title of Padshah in June 1926.^ He embarked 
on his European tour in December 1927 and on his return intro¬ 
duced new reforms in his country. 

Aman Allah's Foreign Relations : - Since the First World War 
Afghanistan had played her own role in safeguarding the Islamic 
world against subjugation by Great Britain or Russia. After the 
conclusion of the Peace Treaty of 1919, Aman Allah Khan was 
free to enter into friendly relations with neighbouring countries. 
In 1920 treaties of alliance were concluded with Iran, France, Italy 
and China. The Afghan mission sent to Moscow under the lead¬ 
ership of Wali Muhammad Khan concluded a Russo-Afghan 
Treaty in February 1921 and Afghanistan now entered into diplo¬ 
matic relations with Russia. According to this treaty both the 
parties undertook not to conclude a treaty with any power which 
might be detrimental either to Afghanistan or Russia. The same 
Afghan mission concluded the Turko-Afghan Treaty with the 
Turkish ambassador at Moscow in March 1921. This was a treaty 
of alliance against any imperialist power trying to establish her 
hold in the East. 

Reforms :—In 1922 a constitution was promulgated with a 
State Council and a Legislative Assembly to assist the Amir. Taxes 
were revised and the first regular budget was passed in 1922. 

Turkish, Russian, French, Italian and German technicians, 
engineers and teachers were appointed. Assistance was given to 
the press to develop and high officials were obliged to sujjfcribe at 
least to two papers out of the nine published from Kabul in 1923.® 


1. Fraser, Afghanistan, p. 200ni. 

2. Cf. Hans Kohn, pp. 245-6. 
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Primary and Secondary schools were opened. Primary education 
was made compulsory and admission to all the schools was free. 
Some members of the royal family and the nobility were sent to 
France for higher studies. Islamic religious law continued to be 
the legal system. The Hindus and the Shi'ahs were tolerated 
but the followers of the Ahmadiyah sect were hunted out specially 
in 1924 and 1925. Aman Allah Khan succeeded in every field but 
he failed when he attempted to raise the social status of women 
because of his ill-conceived plans for reform. 

In his economic and social reforms Aman Allah Khan had to 
face immense obstacles viz., the intractable nature of the country, 
the conservative mentality of the Afghan Mullas (religious teach¬ 
ers ) and the lawlessness of the tribes. He surmounted all the 
difficulties by his tact and wisdom but he failed to convince the 
Mullas who were opposed to his revolutionary ideas and proclai¬ 
med the modern education of women un-lslamic. 

Bachchah-USaqqa* :—The dissatisfied religious teachers and 
the unruly tribesmen rose in revolt under the leadership of Bach- 
chah-i.Saqqa% son of a water carrier of the Koh-i-Daman valley. 
Bachchah-i-Saqqa* occupied strategic points and finally the capital 
itself, compelling Aman Allah Khan to flee to Qandahar in Janu¬ 
ary 1929. Later he sailed to Italy from Bombay. 

The Tajik ruler Bachchah-i-Saqqa’, however, could not keep 
the Durrani throne of Kabul for long. He was not recognized by the 
British as the ruler of Afghanistan. The Khost tribe and some other 
influential tribes of Afghanistan were not ready to submit to him. 
They looked for a Durrani whom they found in Nadir Khan who, 
thereupon, with his brothers crossed the Indian border into Afgh¬ 
anistan in March 1929. By September of the same year Nadir 
Khan and his brother Sardar Shah Wali Khan conquered a subs¬ 
tantial portion of Afghanistan. In Oct. 1929 Wali Khan defeated 
the joyal force of Bachchah-i-Saqqa’ at Charasiah and captured 
Kabul. Bachchah-i-Saqqa* fled but was caught and executed. Nadir 
Khan occupied his ancestral Durrani throne of Kabul. 

Rise of Nadir Nadir Shah was a Durrrni Afghan of the 

Muhammad Zay and a descendant of Painda Khan the founder of 
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the Durrani dynasty. His father. Muhammad Yusuf Khan, had 
been sent into exile during the time of Amir *Abd al-Kahman. He 
was born and brought up at Dehra Dun in India. His family retur¬ 
ned to Afghanistan during the time of Amir Habib Allah. He was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Afghan army by Aman Allah 
Khan aad fought against the British forces posted between the 
Khaybar and the Gumal. As commander-in-chief he bitterly oppo¬ 
sed the British frontier policy from 1919 to 1924. In April 1924 he 
was sent to Paris as an Afghan representative. During his two-year 
stay in Paris he studied the post-war condition of Europe. On the 
ground of health he resigned his post and lived in southern France 
with his brothers Sardar Hashim Khan and Sardar Shah Wall 
Khan. In 1929 he returned to Afghanistan along with his brothers. 
Having been joined by his youngest brother Sardar Shah Mahmud 
he made his precarious entry into Kabul in October 1929 and 
established his authority in Afghanistan. 

His Policy of Pacification :—Nadir Shah tried to establish 
peace. Qandahar and the eastern province were soon brought un¬ 
der his control. Peace was maintained in the Koh-i-Daman valley 
the native district of Bachchah-i-Saqqa’ although with great 
difficulty. By April 1931 his commander-in-chief dealt successfully 
with the problem of the northern frontier and drove Ibrahim Beg 
out of the Oxus region and made the Uzbegs submissive. 

Administrative Policy ;—Nadir Shah was a patriot and believed 
that he was born to lead the Afghans along the path of peace and 
prosperity. In 1928 he opened a Pashtu Academy in Kabul to 
develop the native language which he declared as the national lan¬ 
guage in place of Persian. By November 1929 he was free to give 
a concrete shape to his own policy of administration based on the 
Islamic Hanafi law thus deviating from the modernism of Aman 
Allah. Nadir Shah declared Islam as the state religion with a view 
to suppress the subversive elements. ^ 

He set up a cabinet of ten members composed of his own rela- 
lives, his brothers Hashim Khan and Shah Mahmud being Chief 
Minister and Minister of War respectively. The Great Assembly 
consisting of 286 representatives from each province and tribe was 
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re-established. It met in September 1930 and confirmed the 
dethronement of Aman Allah and the succession of Nadir. From 
the Great Assembly a National Council of 105 members was 
created to sit at regular intervals. In 1931 an Upper House of 27 
members of the intelligentsia group was formed. His orthodoxy 
was proved by the replacement of the old constitution with a new 
one in October 1931, He framed his constitution on the Persian 
model reserving the executive powers for himself and his ministers. 
Since then Afghanistan has been trying to cast the European 
technique of reforms into her own mould. 

Military Organization The old military organization con¬ 
tinued and with an army of 40,000 Nadir Shah was able to deal 
with three serious rebellions and to. establish peace. In summer 
1930 when an insurrection broke out near Kabul the ruler had to 
call the tribal chiefs to his aid. The disorganized condition of the 
army was clear from the military parade held at the Afghan Inde¬ 
pendence inauguration ceremony arranged by Aman Allah. His 
position was that of a chief among chiefs. The status of soverei¬ 
gnty and the soldiery was, however, raised considerably during the 
time of his successor, Zahir Shah, who re-organized his army on 
modern lines and equipped it with modern arms and aeroplanes. 
In 1931 Nadir Shah received 10,000 rifles and an amount of about 
£180,000 from the British to equip his army, although it was ina¬ 
dequate to modernize the army. 

Roads :—Highways were purged of brigands and new roads 
were constructed to make communication easy. A Great North 
Road was built through the Hindu Kush for the easy movement 
of army and transport of merchandise. 

Foreigjt Irtfluence :—Nadir Shah was very particular about'his 
foreign policy. He maintained peace with neighbouring powers 
and kept his neutrality as between Russia and British India. The 
Russian personnel employed in the air force by Aman Allah was 
replaced by Afghans. He refused to allow Russian commercial 
centres to set up in Afghanistan. Frendi and German teachers 
were, however, employed in the schools opened by bis predecessor 
Aman Allah Khan. 
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Rivalry in the Royal Family :-^A senior member of the royal 
family, Ghulam Nabi Khan, who had taken refuge in Russia du¬ 
ring the time of Aman Allah Khan returned to Afghanistan during 
the time of Nadir Shah. He was charged with treachery and exe¬ 
cuted at the order of the Shah. This autocratic action of Nadir 
Shah and his indirect leaning towards the British aroused tribal 
feelings against him. Sardar Muhammad *Aziz, brother of Nadir 
Shah and Afghan minister in Berlin, was assassinated by an 
Afghan student on the ground that the British influence predomi¬ 
nated in Afghanistan. Blood feud ensued between the two royal 
families the Charkhi and the Musahiban and the King was shot 
dead distributing prizes among schoolboys in the ground of the 

Dilkusha Palace by a son of Ghulam Nabi Khan on November 
8, 1932. 

Zahir Shah ( 1932-1939 ) :—Nadir Shah was succeeded by his 
son Prince Zahir Shah, a youth of 19 years who had been brought 
up and educated in Paris. Zahir Shah found a wise administrator 
in his Prime Minister, Sardar Hashim Khan, who virtually ruled 
over the country for fourteen years. Hashim Khan was straight 
forward in his policy and resolute in his action. He knew how 
to handle religious and tribal problems. His popularity was marred 
by his action against inefficiency and corruption which earned him 
the enmity of many officials. It was due to his wise administration 
that peace was maintained throughout the country during Zahir 
Shah*s rule. In January 1934 Muhammad Sa*di al-Kilani al-Di- 
mashqi revolted in Waziristan but was soon suppressed. 

Progress and Development By 1935 the Government was 
free to execute a Policy of development and progress which was 
not possible without maintaining peace within the country by a 
well-equipped modern army and the development of the natural 
resources of the country by encouraging foreign investments. To 
undertake the development projects like those of irrig|tion, min¬ 
ing, construction of roads, introduction of wireless, secular educa¬ 
tion and medical training, Zahir Shah needed financial help which 
he received from Germany and Central Europe. In order to avoid 
political complications he did not borrow money fkom his neigh- 
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hours. About 150 Germans invested in the economic development 
of the country specially in building up hydro-electric installations 
and establishment of woollen and textile mills and sugar industries. 
Import of foreign goods was controlled. Agriculture, specially the 
production of cotton, sugar cane and fruit, developed and animal 
breeding was improved. Mineral resources were exploited. 

Opposition by Tribal Chiefs and Religious Teachers: —Industrial 
and mechanical development made the government extravagant 
and modernization of the society made the religious teachers and 
tribal chiefs prejudiced. The Prime Minister handled the tribal pro¬ 
blem skilfully and did not lay too much stress on the imposition 
of foreign customs on them. The Ghilzay tribal chiefs who were 
extremely formidable and difficult to rule opposed the introduction 
of fiscal reforms. Forts were constructed to keep them under con¬ 
trol and to make them pay taxes. A rebellion of the tribesmen in 
1937 was crushed. Many of the rebels took refuge in India and ret¬ 
urned after a year to create troubles afresh. Secular education was 
opposed by the religious teachers specially in the district of Zami- 
ndawar. All these difficulties no doubt hampered progress but did 
not deter Zahir Shah from opening schools and starting factories. 
Coal fields were developed and petrol began to be extracted. 

Foreign Influence:—In 1934 Afghanistan joined the League of 
Nations but her doing so did not guarantee her protection against 
foreign aggression. She entered into a cordial friendship with 

Turkey and employed Turkish military and medical experts to train 
Afghan youth. In 1937 the non-aggression pact of S‘adabad was 
signed by Afghanistan, Turkey, Iraq and Iran. In 1936 a trade 
pact had been signed with Russia and a year earlier some Ger¬ 
mans had explored the valley of Nuristan the area of wheat pro¬ 
duction and established an air route across Afghanistan to China 
and Germany. Not only was German machinery imported but 
also German engineers and architects were employed. A close 
economic tie was established between Afghanistan and Germany. 
Japan found a market for her industrial goods in Afghanistan but 
the economic progress of Afghanistan was greatly hampered and 
upset by the Second World War (1939-45) in spite of her being 
neutral througout the period of War< 

14— 



CHAPTER 11 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
I 

The Territorial Expansion Of llie Ottomans 

Origin of the Ottoman Turks :—In the early Middle Ages the 
Turks were the inhabitants of Tartary mountainous regions stretch< 
ing from Farghanah to the Amu Darya. They supplied soldiers 
to the Caliphs of Baghdad. Their land being barren they expan¬ 
ded to the east and west and established sultanates and empires 
such as the Saljuq» the Ghaznawid and the Ottoman Empires. On 
the fall of the Abbasids they appeared as the saviours of Islam 
and planted the standard of Islam in the Balkans in the west and 
India in the east. Their rise to power saved Islam from destruc¬ 
tion and contributed largely to the transition of Islam from the 
medieval to the modern age. The Ottomans among the Turks 
played the most glorious part in the history of Islam. They came 
to the scene when the Mongols and the Christians were determined 
to wipe out Islam from the face of the earth. 

On the ruin of the Abbasid Caliphate about the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Turks were engaged in gathering booty in 
Baghdad and other places. It was the time when a small band of 
Turks of the Kayi clan, about 2,000 in number, migrated from 
Khurasan to Asia Minor due to the fear of the Mongols, the con- 
querors of Baghdad. They accepted the protection of the Khwa- 
rizm Shah, Jalal al-Din Mangubirti. After their patron’s assassi- 
nation they were left unprotected. Their Chief, Sulayman, died 
at the ford over the Euphrates near Aleppo while making an effort 
to return to Khurasan. Bis third son Ettughrul accompanied by 
his brother Dundar and about four hundred families settleS^in the 
SalJUq territory. The Saljuq ruler *Ala al-Din Kaiqubad of Konia 
(Tconiom) the best city in Central Asia, in appreciation of the 
help received from Ertughrul against the Tartars, heaped him with 
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honours and gave him a fief at Sogut (Sogud) in the Karasu valley 
and on the hills of Ermeni Dagh and Domanich in his own 
dominion.! The Turkish Chief died in 1288 aad was succeeded 
by his son *Uthman who was then thirty years old. It is *Uthman 
that the Turks derived their name *Uthmanli or Ottoman Turks 
and it is by that name their Empire became known to the world 
until the creation of the republic by Mustafa Kamal Ataturk in 
1924. In 1299 ‘Uthraan received a drum and a banner from ‘Ala 
al-Din an insignia of his complete independence. 

Their Territorial Expansion :—‘Uthman (d. 1326) during the 
period of 38 years of his rule* removed his residence from Sogut to 
Melangenon, and extended his small territory of Sogut and Eskish>> 
ehir northward to the Black Sea and Bosphorus and south west¬ 
ward to Brusa at the foot of the Olympus (Kashish-Dagh). He 
defeated the Greeks and captured all the Aegean islands and their 
proud city Brusa fell to him in 1326. Many Saljuq princes joined 
him and many Greeks being tired of the autocratic rule of their 
kings took shelter under him. He was a great warrior and a just 
ruler, but not a good political organiser. His successors were, 
however, great fighters as well as good army organisers. 

The Military Organisation and Conquest :—Orkhan* (1326-59) 
son and successor of ‘Uthman struck coins for the first time in his 
name and appointed his brother *Ala al-Din wazir to administer 
the country and to organize the army. A standing force of sol¬ 
diers who were granted land for their maintenance was raised 
from the Turks and divided up into groups of ten, a hundred and 
a thousand persons. But this arrangement proved to be a failure 
because of the immoderate demands of the Turks who were unac¬ 
customed to such practices. So as a check on the Turkish regular 
infantry called piyadah^ with the advice of the military expert Kara 

1. Cf. Lane-Poole,Stanley—rtfrk«^. London, 1901, pp. 8-10 

2. Selma Ekrem, Turkey Old and New, New York, 1947, p. 29. 

3. His mother Mai Khatun (Lady Treasure) was the beautiful daughter of 
Edebati, a renowned theologian of Itburuni, a village near Btkishehir. Cf. 
Lane-Poole, pp. 13-14. 
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Khalil Jaadari Khayr al-Din Pasha, a standing fores of a thou* 
sand Christian boys converted to Islam was raised and payment 
was made to them from the one-fifth of the booty meant for the 
state treasury. Thus, a new Turkish army came into existence 
about 1330. Christian children taken captives in war were conver¬ 
ted to Islam and employed as soldiers. These new troops the Yeni 
Cheri^ (Per. the Jan NitharU one who sacrifices his life) became 
known as janissaries or janizaries to the Europeans. They were 
taught strict discipline and implicit obedience. The janissaries were 
divided into tens, hundreds and thousands. They made their bar- 
racks their permanent homes forgetting their kith and kin. Until 
the end of the 16th. century they were not allowed to marry. From 
the middle of the 17th, century the children of the soldiers were 
themselves begun to be recruited in the soldiery. 

Many Christian parents sent their children to join the janissa¬ 
ries because it was an honour to be admitted to the ojak ( hearth¬ 
stone) of the janissaries and further because such enrolment 
brought handsome pay and rapid promotion. The age limit for 
entry into the janissaries in the beginning was twenty-five but this 
was later relaxed. The number of the janissaries generally did 
not exceed 15,000. It was the janissary #faich brought new con¬ 
quests and fresh glory to the rising Turkish dominion and made it 
the dominating force in the Empire. A paid cavalry of four squa¬ 
drons^ was also raised, besides the feudal cavalry, the Musallamun 
(the tax exempt) commanded by the Beys of the sanjaqs (districts). 
The number of regular cavalry varied between 2,400 and 16,000. 

The lands were divided into fiefs and merchant guilds and re¬ 
ligious orders were formed to strengthen the foundation of the 
mighty empire which the Ottoman Turks were determined to build 
up on the ruins of the Saljuq and Byzantine Empires, 

Within ten years after his accession to the throne Orkhan 
conquered the whole of north-west of Asia Minor. IzmicyNico- 
ihedia) was conquered in 1327 and Gallipoli (Kalliplis) in 1356. 

1. Cf. Creasy, E. History of the Ottoman Tftrks» p. 15 quoted by Lane- 

Poote, pp. 27-8o.t 

2. Lane-Pool, pp. 28-9—six squadrons. 
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Orkhan, who was a man of culture and taste as well, built a mos¬ 
que at Brusa named the *Ulu Jami* and the tomb of his father in 
the castle of Brusa and founded the first madrasah under the direc¬ 
tion of Da’ud al-Qaysari who had been educated in Egypt. He 
formed his newly conquered territories into a new sanjaq (district) 
with Brusa as its capital and reorganized the administration before 
making further conquests. He was assisted by his brother 'Ala 
al-Din in introducing secular laws as corollary to the Sharf-i^ShO’- 
rif (holy law). Gradually the Saljuq principalities and the Byzan¬ 
tine territories fell into the hands of Orkhan and his successors. 
Adrianople was conquered by Murad I (1362-80) in 1362 and four 
years later it was chosen as the capital of the Ottoman dominion 
until Constantinople was conquered by Muhammad II in 1453. 
The whole of Thrace fell into the hands of Murad I in 1363. Two 
years later the Republic of Ragusa entered into friendly and co¬ 
mmercial relations with Murad. Gradually by 1375 the solidarity 
of the warlike peoples of Bulgaria, Macedonia and Albania was 
broken and they were forced to accept the suzerainty of Murad I. 
But the continued recruitment of the Turkish janissaries from 
the Christians across the Danube annoyed the Slavs of Serbia, Bo¬ 
snia and Bulgaria. They declared a crusade against the Turks 
and determined to drive them out from the Slav countries. In 
1389 a severe battle took place at Kosov on the bank of the Shi- 
nitza. The Slavs were defeated and Murad I emerged victorious. 
Bayazid the son of Murad for his rapidity of action on the right 
flank became known as Thunderbolt {Viidirim),^ 

Just after the battle was over the liberal and courageous Mu¬ 
rad was assassinated by a Serbian in 1389. Bayazid celebrated 
accession by killing his brother Ya‘qub. Henceforward fratricide 
became the principle of succession of the Ottoman rulers, which 
had its desired effect in that there was no serious civil war for five 
hundred years of Turkish rule.* The French king declared a 
crusade against the Turkish ruler and made an attempt to reconquer 

1. Laoe-Poolc, p. 43. 

2. Ibid., pp. 46-7. 
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the Christian countries but in vain. In the battle of Nicopolis 

the Christians were again defeated after a severe loss on both sides 
m 1396. 

Clash with Timur and Restoration of State The Turks un¬ 
der Bayazid 1 (1389.1402) defeated the Christian allies at Nicopo- 
lis, conquered the Byzantine stronghold, Philadelphia, in Asia Mi¬ 
nor and forced the Byzantine ruler to pay an annual tribute of 
30,000 pieces of gold and open a madrasah attached to the mos¬ 
que in Constantinople and appoint a Muslim judge to administer 
justice among the Muslim citizens. Two years earlier to this, Ba¬ 
yazid who had started drinking wine under the influence of his 
Christian wife had obtained investiture from the *Abbasid Caliph 
Mutawakkil residing at Cairo under the protection of the Mamluk 
ruler Sultan Barquq. This was the time when the Mongols under 
Timur (1333-1404) threatened the stability of the newly arisen 
kingdom of the Turks and the old one of the Mamluks. Seeing 
the rising power of the Turks against the Christians, Timur had 
left Bayazid unmolested. But the relations between the two be¬ 
came strained when princes and chiefs of the two empires sought 
refuge at the court of rival emperors. When Bayazid tried to es¬ 
tablish peace within his kingdom punishing the chiefs and princes, 
they in turn fled to Timur and invited him to attack Bayazid. 
Timur appeared in Asia Minor in 1400 and besieged Sivas. Baya- 
zid*s eldest son Ertughrul was killed and the city fell into the 
bands of the Mongols. Two years later Bayazid came into clash 
with Timur at Ankarah. He was defeated at Chibukabad in July 
1402 and was taken prisoner. The Ottomans lost all they possessed 
in Asia. Timur, however, could not prolong his stay at Ankarah 
for long because his attention was drawn somewhere else. 

After the departure of Timur and his immediate death, the 
Turks due to their superiority in moral and military conduct soon 
recovered their strength under Bay azides son Muhammad I (1402- 
21). Lane-Poole says, “The Greeks described him as persevering 
as a camel, and to his prudence and sagacity the Ottoman Empire 
owed as much as it did to the fighting qualities of his predecessors 
and successors.*’^ 

1. Turkey^ p. 78. 
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Muhammad 1 instead of his predecessors’ policy of conquest 
and expansion devoted himself to the work of consolidation of the 
territory and conciliation of the subjects belonging to diverse races 
and religions. For the first decade of the 15th century, he remained 
engaged in reconquering his Asiatic possessions. It was 1412 when 
he turned his attention towards Europe. Being a great statesman 
he tactfully overcame all the difficulties of the chaotic period of 
his rule. He established peace at home and maintained friendly 
relations with foreign powers. He exchanged embassies with the 
rulers of Albania, Serbia and Wallacbia and made a defensive 
alliance with the Greeks. He had his capital transferred from 
Brusa to Adrianople. Muhammad died and was buried near the 
Green Mosque built by him at Brusa. 

The prestige and dignity of the empire was enhanced during 
the time of Muhammad’s son and successor the benevolent Sultan 
Murad 11 (1421-51). He fought against the Crusaders at Jalowaz 
and concluded treaties with the Albanians and the Serbians. Ser¬ 
bia and Bosnia breathed a sigh of relief after concluding treaties 
with him. Murad II taught good lessons to the Hungarian King, 
Cardinal Julian, and the Christian Knight Hunyady who had bro¬ 
ken the treaty of Szegedin and attacked the Turkish territory in 
1444. Scholars, poets and musicians received patronage and Tur¬ 
kish works mostly prose based on translations appeared. With 
Murad II ended the old Turkish culture and a new era began. 


11 

The Formation Of The Ottoman Empire 

Conquest of Constantinople son and successor, 

Muhammad II, was a man of culture and a poet of high order in 
Persian. He spoke five languages including Latin and Arabic 
and participated in discourses on philosophy and theology. He 
was also a great soldier. With the coming of Muhammad II (1444, 
1451-81) to the throne of Adrianople for the second time the 
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period of conquest and expansion began. He was energetic and 
brave. He defeated the Greek Emperor Constantine IX and occu¬ 
pied the proud city of Constantinople in May 1453, previous to 
which several vain attempts had been made for its conquest by the 
Arabs as well as the Turks. Constantinople being situated in the 
centre of Asia, Europe and Africa was used as a base of operation 
against the heart of the three continents. So long it was in the 
possession of the Byzantines the position of the Turks in Europe 
was not secure and the communication between their Asiatic and 
European possessions was in danger. The strategic importance of 
Constantinople which had been used as a base of operation against 
the Muslims by the Christians from the very inception of Islam had 
been realized by Muslims but their earlier attempts had been fai¬ 
lures. So the Turks became determined to occupy it. 

The ancient town of Constantinople known as New Rome 
was founded by Constantine the Great in 328 A.C. The first at¬ 
tempt to conquer this strongly fortified town was made by the 
Muslims during the time of the third Caliph ‘Uthman in 655 A.C. 
But the latter was assassinated before the scheme could be fina- 
lised. Mu'awiyah undertook the expedition against it in 688 A.C, 
but failed. The biggest ‘Arab attack with 2,500 vessels in 717 A.C. 
failed during the time of Sulayman because of the iron chains 
of the Golden Horn and the disunity of the Muslims. Later 
attempts by Muslims to conquer it also failed and the task was 
postponed till the Turks rose to power, occupied most of the Balkan 
Peninsula and used guns. The Ottoman Sultan, Muhammad II, 
the first to use gunnery on modern lines in history, blocked the 
Bosphorus first in order to cut off the supplies to the city from 
the Ukraine, transported 88 vessels across the land to the Golden 
Horn by constructing a smooth road of planks ten miles long 
between the Bosphorus and the harbour of the Golden Horn and 
then bombarded it with fourteen batteries of four guns each and a 
very big gun, which was drawn by sixty oxen and manned by two 
hwdred persons. This gun could hurl a stone ball of 1,200 pounds. 
The proud city of Constantinople at last fell into the hands of the 
Muslims in May 1453. Its conquest gave to the Ottomans the 
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mastery of the Eastern Roman Empire and the commanding 
position in the Eastern-Mediterranean. 

Following the capture of Constantinople, other European coun¬ 
tries like Bosnia* Serbia, Herzegovina and Albania were annexed 
to the Ottoman dominion successively. Temporary hurdles to the 
extension of the Turkish territory were set up by Hunyady and St. 
John Capistran in the north. Skanderbeg the reconverted Chris¬ 
tian in the West Crimea was defeated in 1475 ; thenceforth Crimea 
remained a vassal of the Ottoman Empire for centuries. The fort 
of Otranto, the key to Italy, was captured in 1480, the year in 
which Muhammad II died. The next step of the Turks was to 
sack Rome but the sudden death of Muhammad II saved Europe. 
His navy won supremacy over the Black, Aegean and Adriatic seas 
and fought naval battles successfully against the galleys of Rhodes 
and Venice. 

Public Works and Reforms :—After expanding his empire far 
and wide Muhammad II turned his attention to increase the reduc¬ 
ed population of the capital. The Greeks who were great artisans 
and merchants were induced to return and settle around the patri¬ 
archate on the Golden Horn. Along with the Greeks, Slavs and 
representatives of other subject classes settled in the capital. The 
Cathedra] of Saneta Sophia was converted to be the chief mosque 
of the new capital to which additions were made by later rulers 
specially Murad IV in the second quarter of the 17th century. Many 
palaces and public buildings like the Castle of the Seven Towers 
were built. 

Muhammad II reorganized the army, the system of justice and 
other administrative institutions. Turkish rule being mainly army 
rule, the military organization and set-up was the chief charac¬ 
teristic of the Turkish government. So long the Turks had been 
living soldiers’ lives. Muhammad II was the first *Uthman]i ruler 
to create a nation of the Turks. He organized the civil adminis- 
tratioQ in a systematic way. Ministers, secretaries, judges and re¬ 
venue officials (treasurers) were appointed. Council meetings were 
presided by the Sultan himself and, in his absence, by the Prime 
Minister. The Sultan was the supreme arbitrator over the lives and 

15— 
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property of his subjects. He was a just ruler and meted out equal 
justice to Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 

The country was divided into sanjaqs administered by Beys 
(Begs). During the time of Murad II, European Turkey alone 
was divided into 36 sanjaqs. Each sanjaq was required to contri¬ 
bute at least 400 soldiers towards the building up of an army at 
the centre. The regular horse and foot amounted to more than 
100,000. In course of time the fiefs granted to soldiers became 
hereditary. 

The zakat and one-tenth land revenue were realized from the 
Muslims and the Jizyah and one-eighth were paid by the non-Mus- 
liras. The other main source of revenue was the booty from war. 
A portion of the revenue was set apart for spending on religious 
institutions. Numerous mosques, schools and hospitals were built 
for public welfare in Constantinople and other cities of the Em¬ 
pire. Under his benevolent rule the country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. Muhammad II patronized Persian literature and com¬ 
missioned the Anatolian poet Shehdi to write the Shahnamah of 
the Turkish emperors on the lines of FirdawsPs Shahnamah in 
Persian poetry. 

After the death of Muhammad, his son Bayazid drove his 
younger brother Jem (Jamshid ) to Rhodes and occupied the 
throne. Unlike his predecessors Bayazid did not kill his brother 
but on the other band tried to reconcile him by offering him an 
estate. Being weak and ease-loving he could not carry on his 
father’s plan of conquest. During his time Turkey made no tan¬ 
gible progress and remained engaged mostly in fighting civil wars 
and in quelling internal disturbances and also in checking the 
aggression of the Mamluks. His achievements in the construction 
of some public buildings and the cultivation of science were, 
however, admirable. Bulgar and Greek architects and engineers 
were employed to construct mosques, bridges and roads. Opposite 
to the old Sara’i of Istanbul the Sultan got constructed a very 
beautiful mosque named after his own name in the years 1497- 
1503. Around the mosque some other buildings grew up and 
the whole quarter became known as Bayazid. 
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Salim / (1512-20);—Bayazid’s son and successor Salim 1 was 
one of the greatest Ottoman Sultans of Turkey. During his short 
reign of eight years the extent of the empire was doubled. He who 
was devoted to letters and poetry and patronized poets and histo¬ 
rians both in peace and war, had, however, to struggle for the 
throne against the princes and chiefs many of whom took refuge 
in Persia. The Sunni Turkish State was confronted by the Chris¬ 
tians in the west and the Shi*ahs in the east. The attempt of the 
Persian Shah lsma‘il to spread Shi*ah culture in Turkey was foiled 
by Salim 1. The Shi'ahs of his empire were exterminated brutally 
by Salim for playing into the hands of the Persian Shah. In 
one day about 40,000 Shi‘ahs of his dominion were killed or 
imprisoned. Persia was attacked when the fugitive Turkish princes, 
the three nephews of Salim, were refused to be handed over to 
him by the Persian Shah, Ism‘il. A furious battle took place at 
Chaldiran near Tabriz in August 1514 and the, Persians were de¬ 
feated, the Shah himself was wounded and 25,000 Persian cavalry 
men fell in the battleheid. Tabriz was conquered and the provin¬ 
ces of Kurdistan, Adharba'ijan, Diyarbekir and northern Meso¬ 
potamia were annexed to the Turkish Empire. Sahm returned with 
his tired soldiers and a large number of Tabriz! artisans, who 
embellished Constantinople with their masonry work, carvings and 
metal works. The Turkish Sultan had returned without con¬ 
cluding treaties and, therefore, the forntier war between Turkey 
and Persia continued for years. 

Salim turned his attention in the following >ear towards the 
conquest of Syria and Egypt which had been under the Mamlku 
rule for centuries. The Memluks under their Sultan Qansuh al- 
Ghawri had defeated Bayazid 11 and occupied three important 
forts in Asia Minor. Salim determined to recover these forts and 
to conquer Syria and Egypt. During the Turkcy-Pcrsia war the 
Syrian frontier had been fortified by Sultan Qunsuh. This 
was objected to by Salim who launched a campaign against 
him in 1516 as will be described later. The Mamluks were 
defeated at Marj Dabiq near Aleppo and Syria and Palestine fell 
into the hands of the Turks. Next, Salim marched on Egypt and 
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reached within a few miles of Cairo on Dec. 31, 1516. The 
Mamluks under their new ruler Tuman Bey met the Turks near 
Raydaniyah in January 1517. Due to the treachery of his camp 
followers Tuman Bey was defeated and his 25,000 soldiers lay 
stark upon the field. Tuman was taken prisoner and hanged in 
Cairo. The traitor Khayr Bey, who had allied himself with Salim 
and brought about the Mamluks* downfall in Egypt, was appoin. 
ted Pasha of Egypt and twenty-four Mamluk Beys under him were 
commissioned to administer the country as will be detailed later. 

With the fall of Syria and Egypt, the greater part of Arabia 
including the two holy cities of the Hijaz was also annexed to the 
Ottoman Empire. Soon after the fall of the Hijaz, Yaman was 
occupied. Mutawakkil, the last *Abbasid Caliph puppet in the 
hands of the Mamluks, was deposed and the title of Khalifah was 
adopted by Salim I in 1517. 

Salim I conquered the Muslim countries in Asia and Africa 
and maintained friendly relations with the European Powers and 
exchanged embassies^ with Russia, Venice and Hungary. The 
continuity of Turkish occupation in Europe for long bad been 
possible mainly because of the strong Turkish militia and lack of 
unity among the European Powers and the Balkan States. Salim 
left his name behind as a great military hero. Thus the Young 
Turks were proud to give the name Yavuz Sultan Salim to the 
German Cruiser Goben which eluded the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean in August 1914. Within a short period of Salim's 
reign of about eight years the Turkish power was proved invincible 
on land. In the midst of his preparation for achieving equal glory 
on the sea, Salim died on September 22, 1520 

Sulayman the Magnificent (1520-66) .*—^The most glorious 
period of the Turkish rule began with the accession of Salim’s son 
Sulayman the Magnificent. The new Sultan began his work with 
the amelioration of the condition of the Turks, who had^experi- 
eneed great difficulties under the strict and harsh rule of Salim 1 

had been always kept engaged in conquering new land. 

‘ Kis Cofiguesi .‘—After establishing peace within the Empire 
oonsisting of many new countries, he pressed eastward and cap- 
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tured a considerable part of Mesopotamia including Baghdad. His 
army marched towards the west along the North African coast 
conquering Libya, Tunisia and Tangier. He then launched his 
first campaign in Europe against Louis II of Hungary who had 
killed the Turkish envoy. Belgrade, which had defended itself 
stubbornly against the attack of Muhammad II, was captured in 
1521. Venice being frightened agreed to pay double tribute for 
Zante and Cyprus. In the following year the Sultan marched on 
the Island of Rhodes which had also remained unconquered dur¬ 
ing the time of Muhammad II. The Knights Hospitallers failed 
to defend the island against the onslaught of Turkish artillery, the 
best in the then world,^ and it capitulated after a siege of five 
months. The citizens were given full amnesty of life, religion and 
property. 

In April 1526 Sulayman was urged by the French King, Fran¬ 
cis I, to invade Hungary. The ruler of Hungary, after the fall of 
Belgrade and Rhodes, did not keep quiet but on the other hand 
harassed the Turks in various ways. Sulayman thus had pretext 
for launching an attack on Hungary. The Sultan accompanied 
by bis Chief Minister, Ibrahim, ^marched with 3,000 guns and 
100,000 soldiers and defeated the Hungarians at Mohacs Field 
near the Danube. Louis II along with 20,000 Hungarians was 
killed in battle. Almost the whole of Hungary was occupied by 
the Turkish army. Thenceforth it flourished as a province of the 
Ottoman Empire and the Austrian Capital, Vienna, formed a 
Turkish outpost for about a century and a half. Throughout this 
period of vassalage, Hungary had been ruled by its own counts 
starting from Count Zapolya. Transylvania and Moldavia fol¬ 
lowed suit and paid tributes to Turkey. 

Vienna, the Austrian capital, was the next target of the Turks 
after the fall of Constantinople. It was the most important city 
of Central Europe and a place of great strategic importance. The 
first siege was laid on September 27, 1529, Zapolya^s rival Arch- 
duke Ferdinand had received help from his brother Charles V the 
Emperor of Austria and reoccupted Hungary. Zapolya was reins- 

L Cf. Lane-Poolc, p. 170. 
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tated by Sulayman who being encouraged by his ally Francis I of 
France attacked Vienna in order to make further conquests in 
Europe. But due to heavy rain Sulayman could not carry heavy 
siege engines though he had a strong fleet and an army of 250,000 
Soldiers. Vienna was stubbornly defended by the Austrian sol¬ 
diers and students and the Turks were compelled to raise the siege 
after eighteen days. A five years’ truce was concluded with Char¬ 
les V and Ferdinand and his suzerainty on Hungary was acknow¬ 
ledged by them. After the expiry of the truce period, hostility 
was resumed and the Sultan besieged Szigevar in 1566 but died 
during the siege and the fort fell afterwards. 

While Sulayman had been engaged in Europe, the Persian 
Governor in Baghdad who had rebelled against Isnia'il’s son Tah- 
masp and transferred his^ allegiance to the Turkish Sultan was 
subdued by the Persian Snah. Sulayman, therefore, overran Persia 
in the summer of 1536 and occupied Baghdad without any 
fighting. After establishing peace on the eastern border he returned 
to Constantinople. 

The Knights of Rhodes who had taken refuge at Malta raided 
the coasts of the Ottoman Empire and pillaged the Ottoman ships. 
Malta was, therefore, attacked by a Turkish fleet under the com¬ 
mand of the new Prime Minister, Mustafa Pasha, assisted by Ad- 
miral Pilai and Sea-Captain Dragut of Tripoli but without success. 
By this time the Ottoman naval power had become redoubtable 
enough to inspire awe in the hearts of their European adversaries 
in the Mediterranean. The ^authority of Sulayman was extended 
all along the Mediterranean coast and his fame spread to the dis- 
tant waters of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. The Ottoman 
flag became as formidable on the sea as it had been on land. This 
earned for his government the title of the Sublime Porte (Bah *A/i), 
the official seat of the grand wazir^ from the Europeans, who 
dreaded and called his most celebrated naval commandeik the Cor¬ 
sair Khayr al-Din ( d. 1546 ) Barbarossa because of his red beard. 

i. The name hiven to the Turkish govermhent after the Bab-UHunmyun 
(the Oreat Gate of the Seraglio ) in Constantinople. Cf. Lane-Poole, 
Turkey^ p. 269. 
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This Khayr al-Din who was the son of a potter and brother of the 
famous Muslim sailor, Aruj (Horuk), played havoc for fifty years 
particularly in the western Mediterranean Sea. He conquered the 
Venetian islands in the Archipelago and the cities of Nauplia and 
Castelnueva and foiled the attempt of Charles V of Spain to con¬ 
quer Algeria in 1541. It was he who had invited the attention of 
Salim I to the conquest of Algeria. He conquered lands for the 
Turks in North Africa and warded off the Spanish attempts at en¬ 
croachment on the North African territories. 

The Turkish fleet fitted out at Suez extended Turkish influ¬ 
ence in the Persian Gulf to the west of India. Sulayman's prede¬ 
cessor Muhammad II was called after the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople Sultan al‘barrayn wa'l bahrayn (the king of the two lands 
and the two seas) the title which actually Suiayman the Magnifi¬ 
cent deserved. His territory extended from the Crimea to the 
Atlas Mountains and the Danube to the Tigris over an area of 
40,000 square miles comprising Rumelia, Anatolia, Karamania, 
Zulkadria, Diarbekir, Kurdistan, Adharba’ijan, part of Persia, the 
Hijaz, Yaman, Jerusalem, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunisia and Algeria. 

His Administration and Public Works :—Suiayman divided his 
vast empire into 21 provinces and 290 sonjaqs (military flefs or 
districts). The sanjaq which was governed by a bey was subdivi¬ 
ded into qadas each administered by a qadi. In 1534 Suiayman 
had a well-disciplined army of 11,500 men, perhaps the finest 
soldiers of the age. The JanissarUs provided the standing force. A 
considerable part of the army was contributed by the feudal lords. 
Besides these, janissaries and feudal troops, mercenaries and au¬ 
xiliary unpaid soldiers were also employed. The feudal troops 
were gradually replaced by mercenaries. Even during the time of’ 
war the soldiers had to provide themselves with food. The sipahi, 
therefore, revolted in 1586 during the Persian campaign when 
they faced difficulty in procuring provisions due to the scarcity 
of food-grains in the local markets. There were more than a 
thousand topchis ( artillerymen ) and a large number of supply 
trains in Sulayman*8 army. His soldiers were well disciplined 
and were devoid of the habit of gambling and drinking which 
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contributed largely to his victories in the field. Sulayman also 
organised a strong navy which struck fear in the hearts of its 
Christian adversaries. 

Sulayman was known for his wisdom, justice, generosity and 
kindness which he proved by his actions and deeds. He took 
every care for the comfort of his soldiers and subjects. The Kha~ 
lifah himself fixed the rent and reduced it reasonably as he 
thought necessary. He simplified the feudal system of the fiefs 
and abolished the sub-feudalism by his qanunnamah. He himself 
appointed the feudal lords granting them the proprietary rights. 
Thus the various abuses of feudalism were removed and the feudal 
lords were brought directly under his rule and the control af all 
the land was centralized. He modernized the civil laws and re¬ 
moved the rigidity of the criminal laws. The Khalifah dispensed 
justice and dismissed corrupt and incompetent officials. For the 
sake of justice even his son-in-law, Farhad Pasha, was dismissed 
from the governorship and, later, put to death. Because of his 
good administration many Christian refugees from Christian coun¬ 
tries sojourned in his dominion. Toleration was with him a 
sublime principle. It was his hobby of toleration which made 
many Protestants of Transylvania and Hungary shun the company 
of their co-religionists, the Jesuits, and live under him. Lane-Poole 
rightly observes, “Suleyman deserves all the praises that have 
been lavished upon him by historians of every nationality.*’^ 

The Sultan was not only a great conqueror and an honoured 
civil administrator but also a generous patron of the arts and 
culture. He was himself a poet and philosopher and patronized 
men of letters and science. He established numerous schools and 
colleges and constructed mosques and hospitals. The famous 
mosque of Sulaymaniyah which had been built by bis chief 
architect, Sinan, at Constantinople in 1550, was one of his many 
public works of importance. 

Iliis Sinan had risen from a humble origin by service in the 
cprpaof janissaries to the post of chief architectural director and 
bull for Sulayman one hundred twelve other mosquei^ thirty-five 
U,,Tnrkty,p 195 
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madrasahst thirty-three hammams (baths) and the same number of 
palaces and several burial chapels, hospitals, caravanserais and 
public kitchens. The Khalifah lived in the age of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation in Europe and imparted education and 
learning. He was the greatest ruler of his time and rightly deserves 
to be called Sulayman the Magnificent. The period of his 
rule was the golden age of Turkish imperialism. After bis death 
the tide of Turkish power declined. Some of his successors tried 
to revive the glory of his days but failed miserably. 

Turkish Imperialism and Culture The Ottoman Empire 
being autocratic in nature was military in character and organi¬ 
zation. The regular recruiting of boys in the janissary kept the 
flow of sinews of the Turkish military organization continuing for 
long and enabled the Turks to control people of different climes 
and character. In military engineering, gunnery and in commis¬ 
sariat arrangements, the Turkish establishments were far better 
than those of other nations of that era. The janissaries of Turkey 
were also better trained and disciplined than the soldiers of her 
rival states in Asia or Europe. With this superiority in arms, 
the Turkish sultans were able to make their position almost unas¬ 
sailable. In such autocratic government more attention was paid 
to the interests of the sultan and his family than to those of his 
subjects. The latter consisted of diverse races and nationalities 
viz., the Arabs, the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Berbers the 
Greeks, the Albanians, the *Uthmanli Turks, the Kurds, the Ar¬ 
menians, the Slavs, Muslims, Christians and Jews. They were of 
different creeds and manners and spoke various languages but 
were fully controlled by the Ottoman arms. The ruling Turks 
being always in minority never contemplated building up their 
colonies in the conquered countries. On the other hand, they kept 
the doors of Turkey open for their subjects to settle in provided 
they adopted the religion, language or manners of the Turks. 

After their expulsion from the Iberian Peninsula, a large 
number of Jews poured into Turkey in the beginning of the 16th 
century and gained access to the sultan as buffoons, jugglers and 
physicians. Men of talent and distinction, although of different 

16— 
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creeds, could rise to high posts in the civil and military depart* 
ments because toleration was the chief characteristic of Turkish 
rule. The Ottoman ruling class was formed not of the older 
families which had come from Asia Minor but of non*Turkish 
elements, the newly converted Muslims of Greece, Slavonia and 
Albania.^ The nobles were continually recruited from the 
non^Mustims taken captives in war or appointed in the janissary. 
Accordingly, there was a tremendous influence of Byzantine ideas 
in the administrative institutions and court organization. The 
hierarchy of the army, the nobility and the courtiers was minutely 
regulated specially in the days of Muhammad II and Sulayman 1.'^ 
Though the non-Muslim elements did not have direct influence in 
the government, yet many formed aristocratic classes in different 
cities and ports. A new Greek aristocracy had grown up in Cons¬ 
tantinople itself and this exercised great influence on Turkish so¬ 
ciety and government as well as on the Christian principalities on 
the Danube. This class also had a strong voice in the nomination 
of the Greek Patriarchs.® 

The conquest of considerable part of the three continents— 
Asia, Europe and Africa—brought together persons of many natio¬ 
nalities, languages and cultures. In reviving the glories of the 
Persians, the Byzantines and the Arabs, the people blended toge¬ 
ther the different cultures giving birth to a new culture called Tur¬ 
kish. Thus the Turks borrowed the ideas of exaltation of the 
monarch, belleristic patterns and artistic motifs from the Persians, 
certain military and civil institutions from the Byzantines and 
religion, letter and science from their own teachers and masters, 
the Airabs.^ With the acceptance of Islam and the Arabic charac- 
ter for their Turkish language, the Turks contributed substantially 
to the growth of literature and science in various fields. Their 
language was greatly influenced by Persian ideas and themes and 
became full of words from the Persian and Arabic vocabularies. 

1. Bscychpaedia of Islam, IV, p, 964. 

2. ibid., IV. p. 965 
Ibid.,p. 966. 

A* a. mtl ffisttH^y o/tke Arabs,p. 715 
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The Muslim citizens being economically and culturally back¬ 
ward, the Christian subjects of the State controlled the economy of 
of the country ; the Greeks, the Serbs and the Bulgars not only 
preserved their ancestral customs and practised their religious rites 
but also offered a challenge to their masters’ creed.^ Christians and 
Jews were never forced to accept Islam with the exception that the 
Christian children were recruited by the janissary organization as 
mentioned previously.^ 

From the time of Muhammad H the office of the waz/r had 
increased in importance considerably though theoretically all 
political power was enjoyed by the sultan. The Army judges exer¬ 
cised the power of administering justice among the civilians also. 
The district judge possessed all the highest judicial authority. The 

t 

theological hierarchy also derived some judicial powers. 

The religious life of the people had been greatly influenced by 
the religious order of the durwish. With the impact of the Mus¬ 
lim migrants from the East and the Christian and Jewish people 
in the cultural centres of Turkey, mysticism took a deep root 
among the Turks. The institution of the Shaykh al-Islam in Tur¬ 
key reminds us of the mystic influence in the religious organization 
of Turkish State. Among the important orders of the durwish 
were Nagshhandis, the Maliwis and the Bektashis. It was this my¬ 
stic influence on the Turkish Sunnis which antagonized the native 
and Persian Shi*ahs and became an important cause of the Shi*ah 
revolts in the country, time and again, leading to their persecution 
by the Turkish sultans specially Salim and consequently created 
bad blood between Sunnite Turkey and Shi’ite Persia. 

Turkey borrowed art and music greatly from Western Europe. 
Muhammad IPs friendship with Italian princes and his apprecia- 
tion of Italian pictorial art earned him place in the history of the 
Renaissance in Europe.* Western learning also greatly influenced 
the fields of geography and cartography. In the 16th century the 

1. Fisher, A History of Europe^ 11, p. 726 

2. Eucyclo^eSa of Islam, IV, p. 964. 

3. IbkI., IV. p. 964. 

4. Ibid, p. 964. 
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Turkish admiral Piri Ra*is made several voyages along the Medi¬ 
terranean coast in the company of his uncle Kamal Ra*is and the 
great Barbarossa, Khayr al-Din, and wrote a geographical descrip, 
tion of the Mediterranean coast inspired by Latin sailing manuals 
and atlases. A century later the great Turkish administrative offi¬ 
cial of the army and the great Ottoman scholar Haji Khalfah also 
wrote various other works in imitation of the Latin explorers and 
cartographers. 


Ill 

Internal Decay of the Empire 

Sulayman with whom the Ottoman Empire had reached its zenith 
of glory and prestige was succeeded by a number of weak rulers. 
His empire had two rivals vfe., the Austrian monarch in Europe 
and the Safawid dynasty in Asia, but his successors were not equal 
to the task of meeting the enemies on both the fronts. Muhammad 
III, ‘Uthman II, Muhammad IV and Murad IV occasionally led 
the troops and revised the military traditions of the Ottoman 
dynasty, but Sulayman*s successors irrespective of personalities 
were comparatively less concerned with the administration of their 
empire. The succession of weak rulers specially after Murad IV 
produced inevitable evil results. The officials became corrupt and 
the army inefficient. The janissaries began to marry and the tri¬ 
bute of Christian children began to be levied ultimately to cease in 
the 17th century. For a time the decline was delayed because of 
the services rendered to the government by good statesman and 
generals trained under Sulayman, the Magnificent, and further 
bemuse for more than a century the Turkish Sultan reaped the 
fruits of the zeal of their soldiers, loyalty of their subjwts, and the 
services of their wazirs> From 1640 to 1757 the prosperity and 
well-being of the Empire depended entirely upon the ability of the 
prime ministers. 
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Salim n :— Sulayman was succeeded by Salim II ( 1566-74 ) 
on whose behalf the government was run by his Prime Minister, 
Muhammad Sokolli. Cyprus was conquered in 1571. The Euro¬ 
pean powers joined in the crusades against the Ottomans and 
defeated them in the same year at the naval fight off Lepanto. The 
Sea-Captain, Muadhinzadah Uluj ‘Ali, however, attacked the con¬ 
federates and compelled the Venetians to sue for peace in 1573.^ 

War with Persia :—Under his son and successor, Murad HI 
( 1574-95 ), who was equally incompetent, the Persians invaded the 
Turkish territory but were defeated on the banks of the Samu in 
May 1583 due to the good generalship of‘Uthman Pasha. Geor¬ 
gia, Tabriz and Adharba'ijan were annexed to the Turkish Empire. 
Soon after ‘Uthman Pasha’s death the Persians took courage, atta¬ 
cked the Turkish garisson inflicting much casualty during the time 
of Ahmad ( 1603-17 ) the son and successor of Muhammad III. 

Treaty of Sitvatorok :—The Christians of Austria and Transyl¬ 
vania revolted but were defeated at Kerestes due to the goo4 
generalship of Cicala. The Austrians attacked the Turkish terri¬ 
tory again and forced the Sultan, Ahmad I, to sign the Treaty of 
Sitvatorok by which Austria regained her independence. 

Conquest of Baghdad :—Murad IV ( 1623-40 ) led a campaign 
against the Persians and forced them to conclude with him a peace 
treaty by which Erivan was restored to Persia and the Turkish 
possessions were confirmed to Baghdad and the adjacent territory. 

Muhammad IV ( 1643-87 ):—Muhammad IV enjoyed a long 
reign and reaped the fruits of the wisdom and generalship or his 
prime ministers who due to the weakness of the Sultan often be¬ 
haved like autocrats. Koprili Muhammad who was appointed 
Wazir in 1656 restored order in the country by his firmness. 
During the five years’ tenure of his office he killed 36,000 persons. 
He was succeeded in his office by his son Koprilizadah Ahmad 
who administered the country freely, as if a ruler, for fifteen years. 

Conquest of Crete War continued between the Venetian 
king and the Turkish caliph for long. In 1645 Crete ( Candia ) 


1. Cf. Lane—Poole, pp. 209-10. 
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was attacked by the Turks and Venice was forced to cede it after 
a long resistance for about twenty-five years in 1666. 

Treaty of Vienna :—Muhammad IV attacked Austrian Hungary 
in April 1663 and threatened Vienna itself. The Austrian Emperor 
called for the help of the Europeans* army and defeated the Turks 
in two battles. The Ottomans were severely discomfitted by the 
combined forces of Austria and Germany at St. Gotthard in 1664 
and ten thousand soldiers were killed. They had to give up all 
their Austrian possessions except New Hesse. This was the first 
time that the Turks met with such a humiliating defeat at the 
hands of the Europeans in an open engagement. But they were 
still strong enough to face the situation. The Austrian emperor 
being hard pressed by the Turks and the French had to conclude a 
peace treaty at Vienna in 1665. 

War With Poland .--—War with the Europeans, however, conti¬ 
nued unabated. After restoring their dominion on the eastern 
Mediterranean coasts the Ottomans turned their attention to the 
Polish territory. The Polish king was humiliated and was obliged 
to recognize Turkish rule over the western Ukraine, Podolia and 
Kamanic according to the treaty of Bukaks (Buezaez) in 1672 A.C. 
But sopn under Russian instigation the Poles attacked the Turks 
and defeated them at Choezim in 1673 and at Lemberg in 1675. In 
the following year the Poles were again defeated at Zuravna and 
according to the new treaty of Juran they had to cede the Ukraine, 
Podolia and Kamanic. 

War with Hungary :—The vindictive Grand Wazir, Kara Mus¬ 
tafa, laid siege to,Vienna, the Austrian Hungary’s new capital, in 
1682 and wasted much of his energy in capturing surrounding fort¬ 
resses. Consequently the Christians prepared themselves well and 
defended the city stubbornly and, finally, repulsed the Turks. This 
was another inglorious defeat received by the Turks,^t the hands 
of the Poles, Austrians, Saxons and Bavarians. The general res¬ 
ponsible for this disaster was done to death by the enraged Turks 
tod Muhammad IV was deposed for his weakness. 
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IV 

Encroachment on and Decline of the Empire 

Rapid Decay of the Empire :—The rise of Russia and Austria 
threatened the integrity of the Turkish Empire. Unfortunately 
the administration had become corrupt and inefficient men 
occupied the major offices. The janissaries had become unruly 
and the kingmakers, deposing one ruler and setting up another. 
Attempts were made to introduce new reforms which might have 
saved the Empire from destruction but were opposed vehemently 
by the ‘Ulama while the Christian countries, hostile to Turkey, 
were taking great strides in the social, political and industrial 
spheres which made them strong and enabled them to split 
up the Turkish Empire ultimately. Webster observes, “The 
Power of the East had spent its strength and henceforth was to 
be less and less a menace to Western Imperialism.”' Up till now 
a kind of equilibrium had been established between the Ottoman 
Empire and the two continental neighbours, the Safawid dynasty 
in Asia and the Austrian monarchy in Europe, and a general poli- 
tical system had been maintained throughout this period of decay 
ensuing from the death of Sulayman, the Magnificent, in 1566. 
Henceforth gradually the Turkish Empire began to shrink and its 
territory began to be occupied piecemeal by the rising nations of 
the East and the West. The Turks changed their aggressive policy 
and tried to retain the conquered lands under their control as 
long as possible by concluding defensive treaties with the Euro¬ 
pean Powers. 

Kara Mustafa the son-in-law of Sultan Muhammad IV being 
an ambitious wazir took advantage of the enmity between Leo¬ 
pold of Austria and Louis XIV of France over the question of 
Spanish Succession and discontentment of the Hungarians against 
the Austrian Emperor and attacked Vienna on July IS, 1683. 
The city was defended by only 13,000 Austrians against 200,000 
Turkish soldiers. The siege continued for two months and much 
of the time was wasted in capturing the outlying fortresses instead 
1. The Turkey ofAtaturk, Philadelphia, 1939, p. 4. 
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of forcing the siege and checking the German and Polish soldiers 
from reaching Vienna. The Polish King John Sobieski came with 
70,000 soldiers and attacked the Turks who were finally defeated. 
Kara Mustafa fled to Belgrade where he was killed at the order 
of the Sultan. The defeat of the Turks at Vienna proved to be 
disastrous in effect on the history of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Turks lost prestige as a conquering nation. Shortly after their 
defeat at Vienna, the Turks had to cede Ruda in 1686, Belgrade 
in 1688 and the Turkish dominion in Europe was reduced to half 
of its former size. An era of stagnation of the Ottoman Empire 
began and the Sultans of Turkey had to conclude treaties after 
treaties in defence of their positions. 

A member of Koprili family which had served the Empire so 
efficiently was next appointed Prime Minister. He was Koprili- 
zadah Mustafa, a brother of the famous Koprilizada Ahmad. 
He started his work with the conciliation of the Christian subjects 
and was more a civil organizer and ^administrator rather than a 
military general like Ahmad.^ 

Treaty of Carlowitz (1699 )During the reign of Mustafa 11 
(1695-1703) the Turks received a serious set back at the hands 
of the Austrians on the battlefield of Zenta in 1697. Twenty thou¬ 
sand Turks were killed and about the same number drowned. With 
the mediation of England and Holland a treaty was concluded 
at Carlowitz between Turkey and Austria in 1699. Hungary and 
Transylvania were ceded to Austria, Dalmatia and Morea to 
Venice, and Podolia and the Ukrain to Poland. With this treaty 
the attacks of the Turks on central Europe stopped. Austria which 
had stood for the defence of the Latin and Germanic civilizations 
against Islam for centuries, achieved a prominent position in the 
European politics while Russia won the supremacy of the Black 
Sea. 

Russo»Turkish War The hostility between Turkey and Rus¬ 
sia erupted again during the time of Ahmad III (1703-1730). Peter 
the Great Czar of Russia was attacked by the Turkish Sultan on 
the bank of the Pruth. His^iueeti, Catherine, bribed the Turkish 
1. Cf. Lane-Poole, p. 240. 
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Chief Minister, Muhammad Pasha, and thus saved his young 
state from destruction by the conclusion of a treaty in 1711. Azov 
and its adjoining territories were, however, annexed by Turkey. 

Treaty of Fassarowitz (1718) :—During the time of Ahmad 
III war broke out again between Turkey and Austria-Venice and 
the Turks were defeated. As a result Belgrade was ceded to Aus¬ 
tria. Again with the mediation of England and Holland another 
treaty was concluded at Fassarowitz in 1718 by the terms of which 
a greater part of Hungary and Serbia were ceded to Austria and 
Morca was retained by Turkey. 

Attack on Persia :—Ahmad III attacked Persia but was driven 
back with heavy losses in 1720. Turkey, therefore, entered into 
a treaty with Russia in 1724 for the dismemberment of Persia. 
Turkey extended her eastern frontier line with a view to include 
Tabriz, Hamadan and Kirmanshah within the Turkish Empire 
later on and instigated the people to rise against Shah Tahmasp. 
Hamadan was captured in 1724 and Erivan later in the same year 
after three months’ siege. The victorious Turks marched on Tab¬ 
riz which fell in 1725. Thus within a span of two years the whole 
of western Persia was occupied by the Turks. 

Ahmad's Reform :—NawsherJi Damad Ibrahim Pasha returned 
from Europe after 1718 and served Ahmad III as his Chief Minis- 
ter. He introduced many European reforms. The first printing 
press and the first paper mill were established in 1728 and in the 
following year a book was published for the first time in Turkey. 
Industries were developed and textile and chinaware were manu¬ 
factured. Steps were taken to develop economic institutions and 
the fine arts. Gardening was encouraged. Ahmad III allowed 
the Greek towns to be governed by local officials but sold the ad¬ 
ministration of Athens, which was his personal state; to the hig¬ 
hest bidder. 

Russo^Austrian Hostilities and their Repercussions ;—^Russia 
did not, however, forget her humiliation at the Pruth ; further, 
she wanted an exit to the Mediterranean and so she was interested 
in the partition of Turkey and was joined by Austria. France 

17— 
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and England with the apprehension of losing their commerce in 
the Mediterranean did not like the increase of Russian influence 
in the Mediterranean, hence they wanted to retain Turkey as 
a bulwark against Russia and tried to check her advance in all 
possible ways. During the time of Muhammad I ( 1730-54) the 
Russians conquered the Azov and marched towards the Crimea 
and the Austrians attacked Bosnia. But neither of them succeeded 
in their attempts. The Austrians being defeated begged for peace. 
and, accordingly, the treaty of Belgrade was concluded. Russia 
was soon left without an ally. With the mediation of France a 
treaty was concluded with Russia at Constantinople in 1739 by 
which Russia ceded all the Turkish territories except a part of the 
Ukraine and undertook not to keep any warship in the Azov and 
the Black Sea. 

Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji (1774 A.C .):—Russia and Austria 
continued their hostility during the time of Mustafa 111 (1757-73). 
The cruel and ambitious Catherine II invested Turkey on three 
sides and committed atrocities. England stood friendly to Russia 
but France protested against Russian aggression. Russia was 
joined by Prussia and Austria but they were repelled in their at¬ 
tempts to capture the three strategic positions of Shumla, Varna 
and Silistria in the Balkan Peninsula, on the Black Sea and in 
Bulgaria respectively by the Turks under the able and competent 
generalship of ‘Uthman Pasha in 1773. A treaty was concluded 
between Russia and Turkey at Kuchuck-Kainarji in 1774 and 
Russia ceded all the recently conquered territories except the 
Azov, Kilburn, Ycnikalc and Kerch. The Tartar Khans of the 
Crimea and the principalities of the Danube were declared free. 
This treaty gave Russia a right to assume protection of Orthodox 
Christians in Turkey and thus to intervene in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the country. The Russians also secured rights for their 
fleet in the Black Sea. This was the beginning of the dissolution 
of the Turkish Empire. The Tartar chiefs of the Crimea and Ta¬ 
man were defeated and their principalities were captured by Cath- 
erine. The Turkish Sultan *Abd al-Hamid (1773-89) was defeated 
once again in the field of Kilburn. 
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Treaty of Sistova The Auslrian aggression continued dur¬ 
ing the time of Salim III ( 1789-1807 ) and the Turks were driven 
from Belgrade and Samendria. A treaty was, however, conclu¬ 
ded at Sistova in August 1791 by which Austria ceded all her 
conquests except Orsova and the district of Croatia to Turkey. 

Russo-Turkish War :—A deadly enemy of Turkey was the Ru¬ 
ssian impress, Catherine 11, who contemplated the capture of 
Constantinople at all costs. In order to smash the Turkish power 
she wanted first to release the Greeks from the Ottoman yoke. 
The Russians attacked Bulgaria and Bessarabia and defeated the 
Turks. Through the mediation of England a peace treaty was 
concluded at Jassy in January 1792. The Turkish boundary in 
Europe receded to the river Dniester and Russia was recognized 
as the protector of the ceded territories. Miller says, “Catherine 
was not able to dismember Turkey as Poland was dismembered 
but she gained from her the Crimea and the northern shores of 
the Black Sea from the Caucasus to the Dniester,*’^ 

Disturbance in Egypt and Syria :—^This was the time of the 
French rise to power. The revolutionary activities of the French 
were opposed by England, Austria and Holland. Napoleon, 
therefore, launched an attack on Egypt in 1798 in order to cut off 
the connection of the British from their colonies in the East. The 
French captured Malta, Alexandria, Cairo and attacked Syria. 
Turkey allied herself with England and defeated Napoleon in 1799 
and by the Peace of Amiens concluded in 1802 Salim 111 recovered 
Egypt. But soon resurrections broke out in Egypt. A Macedo¬ 
nian soldier Muhammad <Ali was appointed Pasha of Egypt in 
1805. He established peace but only to rule over Egypt indepen¬ 
dently by breaking up the ascendancy of the Mamluks as will be 
discussed later. The Pashas of Syria were similarly determined 
to establish themselves independently. The Wahhabis rose to 
power in Arabia. 

Grant of Concessions to Russia :—For their ^d to Turkey 
■against Napoleon’s invasion of her territory, Egypt and Syria, 
Russians received concessions according to the Khatt-hSharif 
1 . Miller; The Ottoman Empire mut its Successors (1801-1927), 1936, p, 31. 
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(Imperial Ordinance ) of 1802. It was agreed that Hospodars of 
Wallachia and Moldavia who held office for seven years would 
not he deposed without the consent of the Czar. This concession 
increased Russian influence in the Danube region all the more. 

Independence of Serbia As there was unrest and disorder 
in Africa and Asia, the Serbians instigated by the Russians revolt¬ 
ed in Europe and declared themselves independent. The Belgrade 
Pashalik like that of Baghdad was far removed from Constanti¬ 
nople. Therefore the most turbulent members of the janissaries 
were posted there. Haji Mustafa Pasha of Belgrade was peace 
loving. He was opposed by four janissary chiefs and was killed. 
His Pashalik was divided into four dahis (divisions) each ruled by 
a janissary chief. The Serbians revolted at Orashatz in 1804 under 
Kara George against the military rule. On the approach of the 
Imperial force, the chiefs of the dahis fled to the mountains and 
peace was restored, but now the Serbians thought of their indepen¬ 
dence which they secured under Russian Protection. 

The Era ofTanzimat :—By the end of 18lh century the Otto¬ 
man Empire had degenerated into a defensive power. With the 
decay of the Turkish militia degeneration had also set in Turkish 
intellectual life. Except for a few works in prose written in artificial 
style and accounts of travels no works of importance were com¬ 
posed. The whole nation had become degenerated and corrupt. 

By the time Salim III came to the throne, officials had be. 
come corrupt. Offices were held not on the ground o.f merit but 
on account of bribes offered to the superiors. The administration 
was totally decentralized and loo much powers were enjoyed by 
the fiefholders and military personnel. The army had also become 
disorganized and Corrupt. With the fall of the Koprili wazirs. 
the Ottoman power began to decline rapidly and territory after 
territory fell into the hands of the Europeans. The Turks realized 
that unless they reformed themselves on the Western lines they 
would be wiped olf the fhee of the earth. Under the influence of 
the French Revolufiort Salim HI ( 1789-1807), Mahmud II ( 1808- 
1839) and *Abdu*I-Majid ( 1839-1861 ) introduced modern reforms 
in the army and civil administrations. The first two failed-^Salim 
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was opposed by pashas and janissaries and Mahmud by Russia and 
other European Powers. *AbduM.Majid, however, succeeded due 
to the co-operation of a group of progressive minded statesmen. 

Saiims* Reforms .‘-—He divided his Empire, extending over 
three continents, Europe, Asia and Africa, into 26 provinces 
iwUayats) and 163 districts \Jiwas) and each district into several 
qadas. The provincial governor known as pasha was appointed 
for one year and assisted by two or three provincial representatives 
{ayans)t whose offices were often hereditary. 

There were paid and unpaid soldiers. Those in the first cate¬ 
gory were called KapikouU. The janissaries belonged to this group 
and the second, toprakli. The sipahis^ artillerymen called topchis 
and royal bodyguard formed a part of the regular army. The 
irregular soldiers consisted of levies of troops who were paid while 
on active service and of other volunteers called mir4-askaris and 
guenullus respectively. There were provincial troops called sirat 
kuH sent to the Sultan by the pashas in the periods of war. 

On the advice of the French ambassador, General Sebastian!, 
Salim 111 created a new army on the French model called nizam- 
i-Jadid. The introduction of such reform in the army was disliked 
by the janissaries who had so long enjoyed unlimited power during 
the reigns of weak rulers. In order to curb the power of feudal 
lords, Salim III abolished feudalism itself. This was done requir¬ 
ing payment of the revenue to the royal treasury and by the 
escheat of the fiefs after the death of the vassal lords. The farm¬ 
ing of taxes was also abolished and henceforth officials were appo¬ 
inted to collect taxes directly. Governors began to be appointed 
for three years renewable on approved service instead of for one 
year as previously. The power of the pashas was curtailed and 
the chief minister was made responsible for his activities to the 
diwan which consisted of twelve ministers. Similarly, provincial 
councils were established with power to curtail the authority of re¬ 
calcitrant pashas. Strict vigilance was kept over governors and offi¬ 
cials who opposed Salim’s reform. The establishment of printing 
presses was encouraged and schools were established. For his 
military reform and introduction of European, specially French, 
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institutions Salim III became unpopular among the janissaries 
and the conservative legists. He was deposed and killed in 1807 
and all the reforms introduced by him disappeared with him. 

Mahmud II—Salim’s nephew Mustafa IV occupied the throne 
but was deposed after a year. His successor Mahmud II ( 1808- 
1839 ) had to face troubles all round. Mamluks, Wahhabis, Ser¬ 
bians, Albanians and Greeks all revolted. The treaty of Tilsit, 
concluded between France and Russia in 1807, if fully imple¬ 
mented, would have left Turkey alone to feel the brunt of both. 
Turkey, however, concluded a treaty with England at Darda- 
nelles in 1809 by which her territorial integrity was guaranteed by 
the British. 

Treaty of Bucharest :—Pressed by Napoleon, the Russian 
Czar concluded the treaty of Bucharest with Turkey in 1812 and 
restored to Turkey all the conquered territories except Moldavia, 
Wallachia and Bessarabia.^ Turkish supremacy was also restored 
over Serbia. After the overthrow of Napoleon, a congress was 
held at Vienna from September 1814 to June 1815 for the recons¬ 
truction of Europe and resettlement of the territories relinquished 
by France in such a way that French aggression could be checked 
in future by the newly created powers in Europe. The Congress 
was attended by European princes and diplomats who were called 
money-changers by Duke of Wellington. Turkey went unrepre¬ 
sented and tried to recover Bessarabia through the good offices of 
Austria but in vain. Russia on the other hand checked all com¬ 
munications between Moldavia and Bessarabia putting the Molda¬ 
vians into great inconvenience.* 

Turko^Greek War On the Russian instigation, the Greeks 
declared war against Turkey while the latter was engaged in quell¬ 
ing the rebellion of ‘Ali Pasha of Joannina who had utilized 
Greek bishops as his agents, built churches for the Christians and 
wrote diplomatic communications in Greek.’ The Cheeks occu¬ 
pied Thessaly, Athens, Macedonia and Morea and killed thousands 

1. Cf. Miller, pp. 42-3. 

2. Cf. liM, p. 43. 

3. Cf. Ibid.^ pp. 62-4. 
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of Turks in Morea in 1822. Mahmud II perpetrated cruelties on 
the Greeks in revenge^ and assisted by Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mu¬ 
hammad *Ali of Egypt, compelled them to sue for peace. 

Mahmud's Reforms -Mahmud II curtailed the power of 
the pashas and centralised the administration. In all the battles 
that he fought against the Russians and the Greeks, the janissaries 
again proved faithless, the Sultan, therefore, became disgusted 
with them. In 1826 he disbanded the janissaries who were 
opposed to all reforms and created a new armv on modern lines. 
The new regular corps became known as mu'alUm eskenji (drilled 
guard). This military reform had been made on the suggestions of 
Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt. The officers of the janissary organis¬ 
ation agreed to the plan of the Sultan but the ordinary soldiers 
who were averse to drilling opposed the new scheme. They had 
to submit after three days agitation when drastic steps were taken 
against them. Malediction was pronounced against them by the 
Mufti and thousands of them were killed. The Bektashi durwish 
order of the janissaries and the unions of firemen and porters were 
dissolved. The Sultan being averse to Asiatic customs and practices 
planned to Europeanize his government and people. The Turks 
were sent abroad to European countries for higher studies. Euro¬ 
pean customs and dresses were introduced. Though failure as a 
ruler, Mahmud II was firm and resolute and a great patriot. 

Treaties of Ak'erman and Adrianople :—^The annihilation of the 
janissary on which the prosperity of Turkey had so long depended 
specially at such a critical moment through which Turkey was pa¬ 
ssing then did not solve the problem and Mahmud and his govern¬ 
ment had to pay heavily for this. Russia invaded Turkey who bad 
to conclude a humiliating treaty at Aker man in 1826. According 
to the terms of this treaty Moldavia and Wallachia were granted 
autonomy and Serbia independence. In the following year Russia 
pressed for the independence of Greece and declared war on 
Turkey. Greece was joined by Russia, Great Britain and France. 
Turkey had to conclude another humiliating treaty at Adrianople 
with the Allies in September 1829. She granted independence to 
1. Cf. Miller., pp. 74-5. 
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Greece and paid war indemnity to Russia. The Russian boundary 
was extended and her influence was increased in the lower valley 
of the Danube. The Bosphorus, the Black Sea, and the Dar¬ 
danelles were declared open for Russian merchant vessels.^ Great 
Britain received the Ionian Islands from Turkey and France 
occupied Algeria a Turkish possession in North Africa in the 
following year as will be discussed later, 

Muhammad *AlVs Revolt in Egypt : —Hardly had Mahmud 
II ended the war with the Greeks and the Russians when trouble 
arose in North Africa and Muhammad ‘AU of Egypt revolted in 
1831-and threatened the very existence of the Turks.^ Muhammad 
*Ali had been loyal to Mahmud 11 in the beginning and sent his 
adopted son Ibrahim to fight for Turkey in Greece on the promise 
that Syria and Crete wou d be adjoined to his Pashalik. But 
when the Greek war of independence was over he was given the 
governorship of Crete only. Thus the relations between Turkey 
and Egypt deteriorated and Ibrahim was sent to Syria to occupy 
it by force in 183 k Turkey sought help from Russia and Eng¬ 
land. Compelled by selfish motives, Russia readily promised help 
and Russian troops began to pour in. The Western Powers, 
England, France and Austria, were alarmed and pressed Turkey 
to purchase peace at Kutiraba by ceding Syria to Muhammad 
*Ali. Russian warships were given free passage through the 
Dardanelles according to the treaty of Unkier Skelessi concluded 
in 1833. This was the great achievement of Russia which helped 
her in obtaining considerable influence at Constantinople. 

Convention of London .‘—This treaty endangered British 
interest in the Near East. Britain, therefore, planned to curtail 
Russian influence in Turkey. A convention was held at London 
in 1841 in which Great Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia all 
agreed not to use the Dardanelles during the times of war. 

fAbd aUMajid*s Tanzimat .—Mahmud’s successor^*Abd al- 
Majid (1839-1861) was intelligent but neither brave nor resolute. 

1. CX Miller, p. 130. 

2. See Chapter ou Egypt for the invasion of Muhammad *Airs son 
Ibrahim Pasha on Syria. 
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He had, however, able ministers like Rashid Pasha, Fuad Pasha 
and ‘Ali Pasha. Rashid Pasha was backed by the British diplomat 
Stratford Canning in introducing liberal reforms and in appoint¬ 
ing liberal and enlightened officers in place of reactionaries and 
fanatical ones. With the aid of the liberal party in the diwan, 
Rashid carried out reforms. On his suggestion in the year of his 
accession he issued the Turkish magna charta, Haiti Sherif of 
Gulhane viz. Khatt^USharif {J'anzimat’Uhurriyah) published in 
the Kiosk of Gul-Khanah. This farman guaranteed security of life, 
honour and properly and equal rights to all subjects irrespective 
of their religion. Unified taxes were to be realized from the 
people and special concessions were to be granted to the Chris¬ 
tians. Thenceforward the Christians neither suffered molestation 
in the Turkish dominion nor had to pay poll-tax. Apostasy from 
Islam viz. Muslims’ acceptance of Christianity was no more 
punishable from 1844 onwards. Many reforms collectively known 
as KhatuU-humayun culminated with the promulgation of the final 
edict in 1856 which formed part of the Treaty of Paris. The intro¬ 
duction of the Tanzimat (reform) and the issue of the edict, Khatt- 
i-humdyun, made the people conscious of their rights and limited 
the power of monarchy. This was the basis on which the Young 
Turks movement for the introduction of the constitutional form 
of government developed. It was, never-theless, the ill luck of 
Turkey that, in spite of so many concessions granted to the Chris¬ 
tians, they remained unsatisfied with the reforms which had 
antagonized the *Ulama* against the government although these 
administrative reforms had become highly successful in Bulgaria. 
On the whole, the situation did^not Improve much because theory 
and practice remained poles apart^ and the Christians living in the 
Ottoman* territory were determined to establish their national 
states. The Tanzimat, however, introduced the idea of individual 
freedom, and paved the way for the introduction of constitutional 
government in Turkey and ultimately gave birth to New Turkey. 

The Crimean War ( 1854-6) Now the time came for the 
dismemberment of the *Sick Man of Europe*. This derisive term 
1. Cf. Miller, 151 ; Cf. Lane-Poole, pp. 352-4. 

18 — 
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was first coined by the Russian Czar Nicholas I in referring to 
Turkey. Ten years after the London Convention, the peace of 
Turkish territories in Europe was once again jeopardised by the 
outbreak of a quarrel between the Latin and Greek monks over 
the question of Jerusalem. Fisher says, *Tt was the division be¬ 
tween the Greek and Latin churches which brought the Turks into 
Constantinople, it was the religious rift in Latin Cliristianity, cou¬ 
pled with the rivalry of Francis I and Charles V which enabled 
them to consolidate and extend their conquests, and it was the 
feud between the rival houses of Habsburg and Bourbon enlisting, 
as it did, conflicting loyalties and sympathies in every court in 
Europe, which opened out to them in the later half of the seven¬ 
teenth century new prospects of successful encroachment on Chris¬ 
tian territory.”* The Christian holy places of Jerusalem were, 
for religious purposes, under the control of Russia and France. 
According to concessions granted to them, the French were entitled 
to protect the Latin monks in the Turkish dominion and according 
to the treaty of Kachuk-Kainarji Russia had been given the right 
of protection of the Orthodox Christians in Turkey and of the holy 
places in Jerusalem. With the mediation of the British diplomat. 
Lord Canning, the dispute was settled in April 1853.* But the 
concessions granted to France were disliked by Czar Nicholas I 
of Russia. Napoleon III, in order to consolidate his usurped posi¬ 
tion and reconcile the people, made Propaganda to the effect that 
he wanted to protect the Latin monks in the Turkish dominion 
against Russian aggression. *Abd al-Majid agreed to accept the 
Russian demands concerning the holy places of Jerusalem but 
refused to recognize the Russian Protectorate over all the orthodox 
Christians of his empire numbering 12,000,000 as this would have 
meant the perpetual interference of the Russians in the internal 
affairs of Turkey. The Czar, therefore, found a pretext to declare 
war upon Turkey. The real cause was, however, that Russia did 
not like to see Turkey become strong as a result of reforms intro¬ 
duced into that country. Russia was also interested in extending 

1. A History of Europe^ vol. II, p, 727. 

2. Cf, Lane-Poole, p. 355. 
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her eastern boundary at the cost of Turkey and wanted a passage 
to the sea through Turkish territory. Thus war ensued and conti¬ 
nued unabated for years. The Russian tjwere defeated at Otraniza 
and Silistria but the Turkish fleet also received a severe setback at 
Sinope ; Moldavia and Wallachia, the Danubian principalities, 
were occupied by Russia. France and England had been so long 
trying about a compromise between them but the Russian success 
at Sinope made them sign a treaty of alliance with Turkey and 
declare war against Russia in 1854. The allies landed in the Cri¬ 
mea and marched on Sebastopol, the heart of Eastern Russia^ The 
Russians were defeated in a battle on the river Alma. Sebastopol 
fell after a siege of one year and Russia bad to sue for peace. 

Treaty of Paris :—A peace treaty was concluded at Paris in 
1856 A. C. and the territorial integrity of Turkey was guaranteed 
on condition that she would introduce reforms to ameliorate the 
conditions of her Christian subjects. Moldavia and Wallachia were 
taken over from Russia and were given autonomy under Turkish 
suzerainty and the collective guarantee of the Great Powers. Russia 
agreed to renounce control over Orthodox Christians in the Turkish 
Empire. She ceded Bessarabia and withdrew her frontier from the 
Danube which along with the Black Sea was internationalized. No 
war vessel was to float on the waters of the Black Sea and no 
arsenal was to be constructed on its shores. 

The Crimean War gave the last blow to Metternich’s policy of 
status quo and created bitter enmity between Austria and Russia. 
With it began an era af liberalism and nationalism in Europe. It 
led to an emergence of the new Italy and regrouping of the Powers 
e.g. the New Germany. It was the prelude to the Balkan Wars and 
consequently responsible for the separation of the Balkan states 
from Turkey. The immediate effects of the Crimean War were, 
however, fruitful for Turkey who obtained a new lease of life. She 
was admitted to the Concert of Europe and was thus given an 
opportunity to revive and reform. But these were all temporary 
gains for her. 

Russia was not to forget this humiliation. She was only in 
search of an opportune time for wiping out the Crimean faumilia- 
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tion. The Cz^ir Alexander II introduced various reforms ajt.homc, 
reorganized his army and began to push his Russian frontier to 
Central Asia, 

*4bd aU*Aziz :—‘Abd al-Majid was succeeded by his weak and 
inefficient brother, 'Abd aI-*Aziz (1861-76). The reign of the new 
ruler was marked by Christian revolts specially the Serbians* resur¬ 
rection. The Pan-Slav movement in which the Serbians took lead¬ 
ing part started. Serbia was given independence but others were 
suppressed. Crete was granted many concessions. *Abd aI.*Aziz 
was deposed in 1876. The weakness of Turkey was fully utilized 
by the Western Powers for their political aggrandisement. 

Turkish Administration :—The administrative machinery of the 
Ottoman Empire was reorganized in 1830. It was further improved 
during the day of 'Abd al-Majid and ‘Abd al-*Aziz giving more 
executive power to the ministers. The Turkish Empire was divided, 
into walayats ( provinces ) each administered by a wali or pasha 
( governor ) responsible to the centre. The walayat was again sub¬ 
divided into a number of sanjaqs { districts ) each governed by a 
mutasarraf (lieutenant-governor) responsible to the provincial head. 
The sanjaqs consisted of numerous smaller units each administered 
by an official ca.lled the qa*im muqam controlled by the mutasarraf 
Certain sanjaqs like the Lebanon enjoyed provincial powers and 
were controlled directly by the centre.* 

The supreme head of the Ottoman Empire was the sultan who 
was free to act as he pleased so long as he followed the Qnra’n. He 
was assisted in his civil and military administrations by bis chief 
minister (wazir) and in matters connected with religion and law by 
ihtimuftL The jfw/ron was succeeded , by the oldest male member 
of his family, preferably a son or a brother, while other near rela¬ 
tives specially brothers were put to death by the earlier Turkish 
rulers or were confined in the palace by the later Ottoman sultans. 

The grand wazir was assisted by civil officials or. a|^ called in 
the Arabic ashab ahqaiam ( men of tlie pen ) and ashab aUsayf^ 
( soldiers ). The former consisted of three classes, the 6r$t being! 
the rljdf or grandees comprisipg three officers, viz., the khahya bey, 
1, Antonius, TAe Arab Awak^nb^, London, 1938, p. 65. , 
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the ra*is efertdi ( raUs aUkuttab ) and the chawush bashi. The first 
was the minister of war and interior, the sccx>nd, the chief secretary 
of state and minister of foreign affairs and the third, head or 
minister of the Police. There were six under-secretaries and two 
important officials, the waqVah nawis ( historiographer ) and /aryu. 
man-i^diwan humayun (interpreter of the imperial diwan ) to assist 
the grand wazir and his three subordinates. The other two divir 
sions of the men of the pen were the Khojas ( Khwajahs ) or clerks, 
specially the daftardar (chief accountant or minister of finance) and 
the nishanji bashi ( keeper of records and preserver of the imperial 
seal) and the aghas or chiefs including the engineers, technicians, 
architects, masters of the stirrup, chief gardener and grand master 
of artillery.* 

The companions of the sword were comprised of the provin¬ 
cial governors and their subordinates. The provincial governor 
( pasha ) held the rank oi wazir ^nd had three horse tails ( tughs) 
for his standard. Jn case of revolt of the people against a pasha, 
a mufattish (inquisitor ) was sent from the centre to settle the 
dispute. The governor, if found guilty of maladministration, was 
deposed or bayoneted and his property was confiscated but the 
return of plundered wealth to the real owners, the oppressed 
people, was hardly ever thought of. The governor had a council of 
native nobility to advise and assist him in the matters of adminis¬ 
tration. But these councillors were no less corrupt than the 
governor. In the provinces and districts there were feudal aristo¬ 
crats whose forefathers had received fiefs from the Sultan or the 
pasha in recognition of their services to the State. These aristocrats 
used to render military help to the Sultan whose army consisted 
largely of the feudal soldiers ( sipuhis ). The pasha had no jurisdic 
tion over their fiefs. By the time Mahmud 11 came to the throne of 
Constantinople, these feudal soldiers had become useless for state 
service and put forward various obstructions to socio-economic 
and military-reforms and, therefore, their property was confiscated 
and their feudal rights were finally withdrawn by Mahmud II.*% 

L ^oe- Poole, pp- 327 - 330. 

2. -Cf. Lane-Poole, pp. 330—3. 
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The third great functionary of the State was the Mufti or 
Shaykh al-lslam ( Elder of Islam ) who interpreted the sacred laws 
and gave religious sanction to the proposed action both in peace 
and war. Unless the Shaykh al-fsiam declared the projected action 
lawful, nothing could be done. As his assistants he had two legal 
advisers in the army, the qadi al~askars (army magistrates) of Ana¬ 
tolia and Rumclia. The office of the Shaykh al-lslam survived 
until it was finally abolished by Kamal Ataturk. 

The imperial diwan originally consisted of three ministers. 
Later the number of members of the diwan was raised to nine. 
During the time of Ahmad III (1703-1730) a new diwan consisting 
of eight members the grand wazir, the grand admiral, the two qadi 
al^*askar, the three finance officers and the nishanchi was constituted. 

*Abd aUHamid // (1876-1909A. C.) After ‘Abd al-*Aziz, 
Murad V ascended the throne for a short time and was succeeded 
by his brother, ‘Abd al Hamid, in September 1876. The new 
Sultan worked hard to satisfy the nationalists as will be' discussed 
later and fought vigorously against the Russian encroachments. 

War with Russia :—Towards the last quarter of the 19th cen¬ 
tury there was restlessness in the Balkan peninsula. Due to the 
growing national spirit among the Serbs, the Rumanians and the 
Greeks, the Slavs also became conscious of their own race and 
nationality and began to establish contacts with their fellow Slavs 
in Russia, Poland and Austria. The failure of all hopes of Tur¬ 
kish revival and reform created frustration among their Christian 
subjects especially the Slavs of the Balkan states. The people of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina revolted against Turkish misrule in 1871. 
On the coming of *Abd al-Hamid II to the throne of Constantino¬ 
ple, Russia incited the Bulgarians and propagated ill feelings 
against Turkey. The European Powers met at Constantinople to 
settle the dispute but failed. Russia whose agents were working 
in the Balkan states declared war in 1877 and attacked Turkey 
both by land and sea. The Russians did not like the Slavs to be 
ruled by the Turks. In the Astatic part of Turkey the Russians were 
defbated but in European Turkey they captured Nicopolis and 
Trinova. Plevna and Sofia fell after hard resistance. Russia next 
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occupied Adrianople and perpetrated great cruelties in January 
1878. 

Treaty of San Stefano :—^Turkey was now forced to sue for 
peace. A treaty was signed at San Stefano in early 1878 by which 
the independence of Serbia, Montenegro and Rumania was accep* 
ted by *Abd al.Hamid. Batum, Kars and Bessarabia were ceded 
to Russia. Turkey agreed to introduce reforms in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Bulgaria now expanded territorially. This was 
a great humiliation for Turkey and was a return for the humili¬ 
ation done to Russia by Turkey in the Crimean war. 

Congress of Berlin :—The Treaty of San Stefano was a wholly 
Slavonic settlement of the long standing question which also con¬ 
cerned some other nations.^ Turkey had to accept this humiliating 
treaty because of her weakness but the Western Powers had 
other ideas in the matter. A congress of European Powers, there¬ 
fore, met at Berlin under the presidentship of Bismarck in June 
1878 to revise the terms of the Treaty of San Stefano and the Rus¬ 
sians had to agree to its amendment. Serbia, Rumania and Mon¬ 
tenegro were declared independent. Bulgaria was split up into 
two parts, the northern part was declared an autonomous unit 
subject to the payment of an annual tribute to the Turkish Sultm 
and the southern one placed under a Christian governor forming 
a part of East Rumelia under the Turkish suzerainty. A conside¬ 
rable part of Macedonian territories occupied by Bulgaria was re¬ 
turned to Turkey. Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied by 
Austria and Bessarabia and some territories in Asia Minor by 
Russia. This treaty practically brought no gain to Turkey. The 
Treaty of Paris (March 1856) had guaranteed the integrity of Tur¬ 
key while the Treaty of Berlin paved the way for its destruction 
and disintegration. The Balkan problem became still more com- 
plicated and the Balkan people were discontented. Cyprus was 
occupied by Great Britain after concluding a separate treaty with 
Turkey with the purpose of observing events in the East and to 
guard her interest in the Turkish possessions in Asia over which 
she had announced a sort of protectorate. on account of selfish 

1. Cf. Miller, p. 384. 
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motives. The national spirit of the Rumanians was offended by 
the acquisition of Bessarabia by Russia and that of the Slavs by 
the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. On the 
plea of protecting Turkey from Russian aggression, the European 
Powers enriched themselves at the cost of Turkey. The British 
Prime Minister Disraeli’s c aim that the Treaty of Berlin brought 
"peace and honour” was, at best, only partly justified. It estab. 
lished temporary peace but created another aggressor in the Bal. 
kans VIZ., Austria. It neither strengthened Turkey nor weakened 
Russia. The latter extending her territory in Central Asia threa¬ 
tened the British equilibrium in India. The Macedonian problem 
led to the Balkan Wars (1912-13) and the extension of the Austrian 
territory in the Balkan Peninsula at the cost of Bulgaria led to the 
First World War of 1914. Thus the Treaty of Berlin instead of 
solving the Balkan problem created friction among the Balkan 
peoples endangering the peace in the neighbouring countries. 

The Balkan Wars (1912-13) -.— The Macedonian Christians were 
not happy under the Turkish rule and the European Powers often 
took up their case and interfered on the plea of securing redress of 
their grievances. With the increase of foreign control in Macedo¬ 
nia, the Young Turks who had come to prominence from the time 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid 11 pursued vigorously the policy of Turkifica- 
tion in Macedonia which created discontent and provoked the 
resentment of the Christians in the Balkans. They objected on the 
grounds of linguistic and cultural differences. Th^ Macedonian 
Christians bad also suffered during the time of *Ah4 al-Hamid 11 
on religious grounds. Lastly these antagonized ftnd dissatisfied 
Macedonians were instigated by the Russians to revolt because of 
the selfish interest of the Russians. After creating a state of con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty in the Balkan Peninsula, the Russians 
wanted to occupy the Bosphorus and Constantinople and to insure 
their future access to the Dardanelles. Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Montenegro. forgot their old enmity and formed a oommon 
front against their bitter enemy, Turkey. They formed a league 
and pressed the Sultan, <Abd al-Hamid, to introduce reforms in 
Macedonia. On the refusal they declared war upon Tnrkey but 
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they were threatened by the Western Powers that if the integrity 
of Turkey was affected they would be punished. Turkey was at¬ 
tacked from four sides and within a short time the Young Turks’ 
territorial suzerainty was reduced to the environments of Cons¬ 
tantinople. An armistice conference was called in London but 
it failed because the Young Turks refused to surrender Adriano- 
ple and threatened to overthrow ‘Abd al-Hamid if his government 
agreed to it. War, thereupon, broke out again and Turkey was 
defeated. She had to agree to the terras of the treaty. The war 
ended in 1913 and Turkey lost everything except Constantinople 
and its neighbouring territory in Thrace. With the loss of the 
Balkan states which was indeed a blessing in disguise, the Turks 
became conscious of their weakness and began to develop a new 
solidarity. Greece received Crete and an autonomous state of Al¬ 
bania was created. The partition of Macedonia broke the league 
of the four Balkan states and three of them combined against 
Bulgaria. Turkey also joined them. Bulgaria being attacked 
from four sides had to sue for peace. A treaty was concluded at 
Bucharest in 1913 by which Bulgaria ceded Adrianople and part 
of Turkey, a strip of her territory to Rumania and a considerable 
part of Macedonia to Serbia and Greece. Therefore, Turkey lost 
ultimately four-fifths of her European possessions and the territo¬ 
ries of Greece and Serbia were now more than those of Rumania 

and Bulgaria. 

Turkey was ruined but the problem of the Balkan states remai¬ 
ned unsolved. Rivalry and mutual jealousy grew apace specially 
between Austria and Serbia. Bulgaria nourished her hatred 
against her neighbouring Balkan states. Russia intervened this 
time to save Bulgaria and Serbia from Austrian attack. The 
growth of nationalism became more intense among the Turks than 
ever before and the Turks became alienated from the Christians. 
The expansion of Serbia and Greece in Macedonia and Salonika 
blocked the way of the Austrian expansion towards the Aegean 
Sea, Germany pleaded for Austria and Turkey and Russia for the 
Slavs in the Balkan Peninsula on account of which relations 

19 — 
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between the two became strained and prepared them for a test of 
their strengths in the First World War (1914-18). 

Causes of the Dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire v —^The 
causes of the decay of the once glorious and vast Ottoman Empire 
were both internal and external, but a critical examination of the 
historical events leads one to the conclusion that the decline of 
the Ottoman Power was mostly due to certain inherent weak¬ 
nesses in her imperial set-up and administrative structure. Among 
the internal causes administrative inefficiency, defective control, 
want of political homogeneity and assimilation, degeneration of 
later rulers, unlimited power of the janissaries and the feudal 
lords, bankruptcy of the treasury may be generally mentioned. In 
the face of these problems it was difficult for the inefficient succ¬ 
essors of Sulayman the Magnificent to oppose the national risings 
of the Christians in the Balkan states and those of the ‘Arabs in 
South-West Asia and North Africa and to check the aggression of 
Russia and the European Powers upon their territories. 

Like the ‘Arabs, the Turks were great soldiers and military 
officials but they were hardly good writers and civil officers. They 
knew the tactics of territorial conquest but they did not know to 
assimilate the conquered lands and peoples and how to rule over 
them permanently. Like the ‘Arabs they had to depend on their 
subjects for civil administration which was paralysed by insubor¬ 
dination and corruption. 

There was a loose sort of control over the provinces specially 
the distant ones. They were governed by the semi-independent 
chiefs and pashas who had to pay annual tributes and supply 
soldiers during wars. Ambitious governors revolted but they were 
crushed as long as there was a strong monarchy at the centre with 
a strong military force at its disposal. The pashas in Egypt and 
the North African provinces were tributary princes rather than 
administrative heads. The sale of offices from the toplp the bo¬ 
ttom had become a universal convention and the extensive grant of 
fiefs to pashas and military officials, the general practice of the 
Turks. Thus the forces of dissolution were inherent in the very 
governmental system of the Turks. 
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The Turkish rulers had conquered many lands inhabited by 
people of various religions and races but they did not know pro¬ 
perly how to rule over their vast territories. The introduction of 
the millat system disunited all the subjects and the Pan-Islamic 
policy of 'Abd al-Hamid united the Muslim ‘Arabs and Turks but 
antagonised the non-Muslims. Further, the Turkification policy 
of the Young Turks alienated all the non-Turkish elements irres¬ 
pective of their being Muslims or Christians. 

In view of the failure of the civil administration to run smoothly, 
the peoples of diverse races and nationalities could only be kept 
under control by the sword as long as the Turks produced strong 
rulers and maintained a strong army. After Sulayman the Magni¬ 
ficent, a series of incapable rulers excepting three came to the 
throne. This was due to the convention which laid down that as 
a matter of birthright the eldest son of the deceased ruler or the 
oldest member of the ruling family would inherit the throne with¬ 
out consideration of his own merits as ruler or soldier. 

The Turkish janissaries served the State loyally in the times of 
the strong rulers but created confusion during those of weak rulers. 
The destruction and annihilation of the janissaries by Mahmud II 
in 1826 without substituting them amply further weakened the 
military sterngth of the State. Therefore the Empire built up by 
military power and controlled by the sword was bound to fall. 

The controlling factors of the»national economic life were in 
the hands of minority peoples. The Turks were economically 
backward, most of the Muslims being peasants whereas the Chris¬ 
tians were industrialists and merchants. Trade was carried on 
mainly by foreigners. By capitulations the European merchants 
had received special concessions and privileges for carrying on 
trade in the Ottoman Empire, and their rulers, the French and 
Russian kings, to assume protection of the Latin and Greek Chris¬ 
tians respectively and thus receiving a chance to intervene in the 
internal administration of the country. This capitulation system 
undermined the economic strength of the Empire and gave a 
strong foothold to foreigners to intervene in the internal and 
externa! affairs of the Ottoman Empire and gave them also a 
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chance to display the strength of their rivalry on Turkish soil. 

The human and material resources of Anatolia and Rumelia, 
the centre of the Turkish Empire, were exhausted in conquering 
fresh lands and controlling them, in the building of new palaces 
and in providing luxuries for their inmates. A large part of the 
private resources of the people went into building and endowing 
mosques and monasteries. 

The dissolution of the Turkish Empire had been postponed 
for some centuries partly due to the military might and power 
of resistance of Turkey and partly due to the political and religi. 
ous rivalries among the rising Christian and *Arab nations. Russia 
and Austria were the two deadly enemies of the Turks. Russia’s 
rise to an impressive position in European politics and arma¬ 
ments involved Turkey in the unhappy position of a buffer state 
between Russia and the Western States. Webster rightly observes, 
**Ever since the first Russian fieet appeared in the Mediterranean 
(1769-70), Turkey has been everybody’s buffer against the Czarist 
Bear. Austria and Russia had a hand in Serbia’s strength for in¬ 
dependence. Great Britain, aided and abetted by France and 
Russia, bolstered Greece in throwing off the Osmanli Yoke,”* 
The Western Powers specially Great Britain who stood for the 
integrity of Turkey were no less enemies at heart. They were hy¬ 
pocritical and forced Turkey to be the ‘Sick Man of Europe’ in 
order to fulfil their own ambitions. Thus in the face of an ineffi¬ 
cient administrative policy, the national risings in the Balkan, 
states and the ‘Arab provinces, the aggressive attitude of Russia 
and hypocrisy of Great Britain, the Ottoman Empire decayed gra¬ 
dually and was finally dismantled. Jealousies among the Euro¬ 
pean Powers and personal interest of the British, however, saved 
Turkey from being completely wiped off the face of Europe. 


1. 7%e Turkey ef Ataturk^ p. 18 q8. 
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Nationalism In Turkey 

Growth of Nationalism : —Turkey came into close cultural 
contact with Europe somewhat later than Egypt. The Egyptian 
attack on Syria and Asia Minor under Ibrahim Pasha awakened 
Turkey from her deep slumber in medievalism and induced her to 
establish a constitutional form of government. Mahmud 11 had 
abolished the janissaries in May 1826 and employed European 
officials to organize the army on the European model. It was 
only then that the reform period (era of tanzimat) began in 
Turkey. A military college was opened with European instructors 
and young officers were sent abroad for higher military training. 
Mahmud’s successor, *Abd al-Majid, continued the reforms under 
the influence of Rashid Pasha who had lived in Paris and London 
for years. According to the Khatt-i-Sharif issued in 1839, law was 
reformed and the equality of all subjects was proclaimed. On the 
French model, new codes of law were introduced between 1840 
and 1860. The conclusion of peace after the Crimean War allo¬ 
wed the reformation of the social laws in Turkey. The office of 
the Shaykh aUIslam was replaced by the ministry of education in 
18S7 and this was followed by the reorganization of schools on the 
European model. French was introduced as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the Imperial Lycee Institute at Galata meant for civil 
servants. 

Constitutional and military reforms brought about great 
changes in Turkey. There grew up a section of the intelligentsia 
with a modern outlook. The foremost among them was Shinasi 
Effendi who was educated at Paris in 1858. On his return to 
Turkey he translated a French poetical work into popular Turkish 
akin to the Turkish vernacular and published a newspaper in 
spoken Turkish which was different from the medieval Arabicized 
and Persianized tongue. Among his companions were Namil 
Kamal Bey and Ziya Pasha. Both of them lived in exile and led 
the political party of the Young Turks in Western Europe. 
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French novels and comedies were translated into Turkish. 
The first Turkish drama was published in 1872. Thus through 
translations and original writings not only was the new Turkish 
language evolved and developed^ but a-group of people was enligh¬ 
tened with European ideas and thoughts. The Turkish Press 
developed rapidly between 1870 and 1876 to advance the views of 
the young generation and Europeanized people. The European 
ideas were advanced through writing books and publishing papers. 

In the early years of Sultan *Abd al-*Aziz ( 1861-76 ) liberal 
tendencies prevailed in the political field of Turkey. The provin¬ 
cial boundaries were fixed^ judicial and executive authorities were 
separated and town councils were formed. In the appointment of 
officials to high posts no distinction was made between Muslims 
and non-Muslims. In the later years of the Sultan, the conditions 
deteriorated. The extravagance of the weak and feeble Sultan 
‘Abd al-'Aziz brought financial disaster. Corruption and tyranny 
began during the wazarat of Mahmud Nadim Pasha. On May 22, 
1876 six thousand theology students entered the Palace and dema¬ 
nded the dismissal of Mahmud Nadim. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz yielded and 
appointed a reform cabinet under Rushdi Pasha. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the Ministry declared a coup d'etat and the Sultan was 
replaced by Murad V who was deposed three months later. 

The new Sultan *Abd al-Hamid promised to grant a constitu¬ 
tion which was drafted by his Prime Minister, Midhat Pasha, and 
promulgated on December 23, 1876. But within two months 
Midhat Pasha and his liberal supporters were exiled and the first 
Parliament was dissolved a year later. The Sultan established a 
system of personal government where his favourites had more say 
in the matter than even his ministers. The Armenians demonstra¬ 
ted when the promised reforms were not introduced in their provi¬ 
nces and they were left unprotected against the Kurds and the 
Circassians. They were persecuted and their risings wem^suppre- 
ssed by the Turks in Sept.-Nov. 1895 and August 1896. 

Pan-Islamism :—Finding his Christian subjects largely opposed 
to him and to the spread of liberal ideas, *Abd al-Hamid turned 
to make the religion of Islam a tool in his hand in order to 
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establish his authority within the country and invite support 
from foreign Muslims against the Christians. This was an idea 
which stressed the unity of Muslims and co-ordinated their politi¬ 
cal forces. He, therefore, became the staunch supporter of Pan- 
Islamism, granted a pension to the great Pan.Islamic leader 
Jamal al-Din Afghani^ of the Middle East and sent emissaries 
to distant Muslim countries to preach the idea of pan-Islamism. 
‘Abd al-Hamid favoured the ‘Arabs and honoured them with 
posts of prestige and responsibility. He also appointed them as 
his personal guards and as supervisors over his agents fighting 
against *Arab nationalism. The Sultan also spent lavishly on the 
repair and decoration of the holy places of Makkah, Madinah 
and Jerusalem.^ As a result *Abd al-Hamid was recognized as 
the champion of Islam by the Muslim world. Even the Western 
Powers recognized his religious claim to exercise jurisdiction over 
their own Muslim subjects. But trouble arose within the country 
when the Sultan reduced the power of the ministers and concen¬ 
trated administration in his own hands. The press was put under 
censorship, freedom of speech was abolished and a strict system 
of espionage was established. The connections with European 
countries were often hated. The Khalifah tried to control every 
detail of administration but yet he was powerless to prevent cor¬ 
ruption and misgovernment. He became suspicious of treason 
and revolt and was assassinated. Midhat Pasha was suspected of 
murdering him and was exiled to Ta’if in Arabia and his supporters 
were harassed and put to death. As a result the whole civil and 
military administration in Turkey became paralysed for sometime. 

Young Turks :—In spite of the obstacles created in the way of 
foreign travel; liberal Turks who had organized a political 
party of the Yung Turks as early as 1862 managed to visit Europe 
and carried on their propaganda. The Liberal Turks or the Pro¬ 
gressives as they called themselves held a conference at Geneva in 
1891. This organization which grew later into the Ottoman 
Committee of Union and Progress transferred its head office to 

1. See for fais life chapter on Iran and Afghanistan. 

2. Cf. George Antonius, TTte Arab Amakeningf London, 1938, p. 71. 
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Paris and London. Some of the revolutionaries were bribed by 
the Sultan’s spies and factions grew up among the revolutionaries- 
the Turks and non-Turks. This hostility was noticed at a con¬ 
gress of Young Turks when the Armenians, the Greeks, the Bul¬ 
garians and the Serbians opposed the Young Turks as they cared 
little for reform in Turkey but they were more interested in crea¬ 
ting their own separate homes. In the conference at Paris in 
1907 all the nationals of the Turkish Empire except the Greeks 
and the Serbs unanimously decided to depose Sultan *Abd al- 
Hamid and to form a parliamentary democratic government. 

The revolutionaries made appreciable progress in Turkey it¬ 
self. They were pressed hard by circumstances created by the 
Russo-Austrian conference of Murzsteg deciding to attack Mace¬ 
donia in 1906. Inspired by the ideology of the French Revolu¬ 
tion a few Young Turks under Anwar, Jamal, Tarat and other 
members of the party formed a Committee of Action at Salonika 
in 1906 and named it “the Committee of Union and Progress.” 
In spite of the ubiquity of the Sultan’s spies, the organization 
spread its activities throughout the country with the co-operation 
of the army officials. Their policy was nationalism and Ottoma- 
nism—the one was the defence against the outsider and the other 
sought internal strength with equal rights and duties for the peo¬ 
ple. The movement spread speedily to the whole of Macedonia 
and Asia Minor. The Young Tutks were still unprepared to face 
the situation created by foreign threats and ‘Abd al-Hamid’s reac¬ 
tionary measures. Niyazi Bey, a young officer, started the move¬ 
ment on 4th July 1908 and proceeded from Resna to the Macedo¬ 
nian mountains with 200 soldiers and began to recruit volunteers 
His objectives were liberty and a constitution. Other officers 
joined him. Troops sent against the organizers of the movement 
preferred to be killed rather than to disarm the revolutionaries, 
on the 13th July, the day when the Ottoman Committec^of Union 
and Progress took over the charge of the movement and the cons¬ 
titution of 1876 was declared to apply to the whole of Macedonia. 
Before proclaiming a revolution, the party had also received assu- 
ranee of the support of the Albanian soldiers who were employed 
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as the bodyguard of the Sultan. The Anatolian troops when com¬ 
manded by their officers also refused to assist in the suppression 
of the movement. The ministerial council advised ‘Abd al-Hamid 
on 23rd July to grant a constitution. Accordingly, an announce¬ 
ment was made on the following day. The corrupt ministerials 
were dismissed and the Young Turks’ nominees were appointed 
governors and ministers. The Young Turks were guaranteed free¬ 
dom of expression and right of equality. ‘Abd al-Hamid issued a 
farman abolishing the strict espionage, system and avowed loyalty 
to the new constitution. 

The leaders of the revolutionary parties now returned from 
their exile. At this time there were different parties with different 
aims and objects. One party wanted the centralization of the 
Ottoman Empire while another believed in decentralization. There- 
fore, they began to quarrel among themselves. The Union and 
Progress Party was committed to the building up of Turkish na- 
tionalism with its language and culture at the cost of *Arab cul¬ 
ture. This inspired separatist movements among the Arabs who 
began to form secret societies to undermine Turkish rule. 

The Turkish Parliament was opened by the Sultan on the 10th 
December 1908, when he promised to orotect the sacred rights of 
the nation. The Young Turks Party voted against the former 
premier who resigned in 1909 and elected Hilmi Pasha, a man of 
great learning, as premier. The Young Turks, however, were much 
too busy with politics and paid little attention to their soldiery. 
The Albanian bodyguards were won over by the Sultan who was 
at heart averse to the constitutional form of government. The 
soldiers expressed their resentment against the policy followed by 
the Young Turks in April 1909. They were joined by the *ulama* 
and demanded the disbandment of the Young Turks Committee 
and the introduction of the Islamic code of law. The dismissed 
spies and ministers who had been alienated also fanned the dis¬ 
content among the *ulanuT and the conservatives. The demands 
of the soldiers were conceded by the Parliament, a new ministry 
of the liberals came to power and the Young Turk leaders escaped 

20 — 
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to Macedonia. Soon after, they threatened the Government from 
Salonika and marched on Con?tantinople under Mahmud Sbaw- 
kat Pasha on April 25, 1909. The liberals took flight and *Abd 
al-Hamid was deposed and Muhammad V (1909>18) was raised 
for the second tim3 to the throne. Thus the counter revolution 
was suppressed without shedding much blood. Thenceforth Tur¬ 
key became a constitutional state but actually the executive powers 
lay in the hands of the Young Turks. 

The Young Turks who Ijad fought for nationalism now tried 
to establish a unified Turkish Empire by eliminating religious and 
cultural differences. This being contradictory to their own princi¬ 
ples and practices, they were cutting the ground under their own 
feet. They could not justify their practices of Ottomanisation of 
all the non-Turkish elements like the *Arabs, the Albanians, the 
Kurds and the Christians. The monarchy and religion had been 
the binding forces under *Abd al-Hamid which no longer existed 
under the constitutional government of the Young Turks. Thus 
the process under which the Turkish national movement was 
started in 1908 culminated in the dismemberment of the Turkish' 
Empire in 1920. Throughout this period the main role on the stage 
of Turkish history was filled by the Young Turks. 

On the very grounds on which national government of Turkey 
was based the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire began. The 
policy of Ottomanization failed and the dissatisfied minority resi¬ 
dent in European Turkey took advantage of the situation and 
sought their own end. Fuel was added to^the fire by the European 
Powers, specially of Russia, which instigated the Balkan states to 
revolt in order to obtain access to the Strait of Dardanelles and 
occupy the Bosphorus and Constantinople. 

Their Reforms :—^The beginning of the twentieth century was 
the period of the growth of nationalism in the countries un^r the 
Ottoman rule. The Balkan Wars were fought mainly on the issue 
of nationalism. These wars which the Turks had to fight alone 
led to the fostering of the national spirit in the Young Turks. The 
yearSi from the Turkish Revolution to the end of the First World 
War, were the years of the growth of Turkish nationalism. In the 
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beginning of the twentieth century the word Turk’ was the synon¬ 
ym for the Muslim. Besides the Muslims, there were other reli¬ 
gious communities each forming separately a political unit govern¬ 
ed by her patriarch. The millat system which developed the com¬ 
munal spirit was suppressed. With a view to give equal position 
in the administration to all citizens of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Young Turks made all efforts in this direction but they failed due 
to various reasons, the chief bemg the diversity of tongues and the 
communal feelings of the Greeks and the Armenians who clung 
tenaciously to their community rights.^ Since the establishment 
of the Balkan states in 1913 Turkey had been separated from Eu¬ 
rope. She had planned to create a Turkish State in Asia compris¬ 
ing all the territories inhabited by the Turks in Turkistan and the 
Caucasus. The Pan-Turanian or Pan-Turkish movement of the 
Turks was, therefore, to form a homogeneous state based on the 
unity of race and language. 

Turkish Literature :—Turkish culture and literature were imbibed 
from the fountains of Persian thought through the Saljuqs. There 
was great similarity between Persian and medieval Turkish litera¬ 
ture. in tone and sentiment, figures of speech and construction of 
verses. Like Parsians the Turks wrote poetry more elegant than 
prose. In spite of being great warriors, the Turks did not cultivate 
war poetry worth mentioning because the Persians did not have 
these although they had developed the epic poems.^ Like the 
Persians the Turkish poets were fond of composition of verses ; 
they used bombastic words^nd imaginary ideas and by combination 
of words appealed to the hearts and heads of people. Their prose 
was simple and natural but with a marked boldness in it. 

Ghazi Fadil, one of the earliest poets, participated in the first 
Turkish landing in Europe and composed a poem on that event. 
Later on Shaykbi of Kermiyan composed a long narrative poem 
on Shirin and Farhad. Shaykhzadah Ahmad compiled old popular 

1. Thomas Seltzer, Rebirth of Turkey, New York, 1933, p. 148 ; Webster, 
pp. 27,29. 

2, Laae-Poole. p. 303. 
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tales under the title “the History of Forty Wazirs*^ in the first half 
of fifteenth century. This was a very interesting prose work of 
this period.^ 

Although the Turks entered the literary field after the con. 
quest ef Constantinople ( 1453 ) they produced literary works con¬ 
siderably large in number, but they began to produce actual words 
of merit only from the time of Sulayman 1 ( 1520-63 ) who got the 
Anwar Suhayli translated into Turkish under the title *the Huma- 
yun Namah* a prose work by ‘Ali Chelebi. Fuduli of Baghdad 
and Baqi of Constantinople were contemporaries and composed 
elegant verses specially ghazals during the time of Sulayman the 
Magnificent. Fuduli is known for his diwan and his love poem 
Majnun-u-Laylah. He was succeeded by poets like Nafi of Erze- 
rum who wrote brilliant qasidahs ( eulogies ) and Nadim who 
wrote mostly ghazals and qasidahs during the time of Ahmad Ill 
( 1703-1730). Like Fuduli, Nafi and Nadim, Shaykh Ghalib 
belongs to the old Turkish school.® He lived in the reign of Salim 
111 ( 1789-1807 ) and wrote an allegorical romantic poem the 
Husn-U’Jshq (Beauty and Love ). With the coming of Mahmud 11 
( 1808-39) modifications in Turkish literature, like reforms in other 
fields began. The development of Turkish literature was now 
marked by a new tone and a new spirit 

Language : —The work of language reform was started by 
man like Rashid Pasha and Shinasi Elfendi who were assisted by 
gifted men like Kamal Bey, Ekrem Bey and Hamid Bey. The Rus¬ 
sian Tartars of the Volga and the Crimea had started a move- 
ment of purifying the Turko-Tartar language from Arabic.and 
Persian words ^nd of using Russian alphabet for the Arabic.* 
Simultaneously ih Turkey the same kind of movement was started 
among some of the Young Turks by Sia Bey, who was determined 
to purify the Turkish language and Turkish literature based on 
Turkish legend purging them of borrowed words and them?s from 
Arabic and Persian. 

1. It was translated by E. J. W. Gibb, Redway, 1886. 

2. Cf. Lane-poole, pp. 305-9. 

3. Cf« Lane-Poole, pp. 321-3. 

4. Cf. Hans Kohn, A History of Nationalism in the East, p. 237. 
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Hans Kohn remarks, “Thus the movement forged links with 
ancient traditions. There was nothing to be discovered of a cul¬ 
tural heritage. All Turkish culture had been borrowed from Persia 
or Arabia. What survived of the past were the customs and songs 
of primitive tribes and the cruel warlike deeds of victorious bar- 
barious hordes. But it was precisely to these memories that Tur¬ 
kish nationalism reverted.”^ It was the spirit of new nationalism 
which led the Turkish poets to compare their heroes, Attila and 
Chingiz, with Alexandar and Caesar.^ They were proud of their 
ancient hero Oghus.® This literary reform found its expression in 
the idea of forming a Turanian League of Turkistan, the Caucasus 
and Afghanistan during the First World War although this poli¬ 
tical scheme never matured. With a view to improve the Turkish 
language a special Academy of Terminology was established. An 
Academy of Turkish Art and Literature was also founded. 

Education Reforms were also made in the system of educa- 
tion. The madrasah education was modernized and the curriculum 
of theological study changed. A large number of primary and 
secondary schools were opened and school attendance made free 
and compulsory in 1913. Along with the state schools there 
functioned a number of missionary schools. Schools and hospitals 
run by foreigners, however, passed under the direct control of the 
State from 1914. Then-ceforth foreigners were not allowed to 
establish new institutions in Turkey. In 1915 German teachers 
were employed in the University of Constantinople. A Women’s 
Training College was' opened at Istanbul. Commercial and 
technical schools were founded and schools for the minor arts and 
western music were also started. , 

Emancipation of Women In March 1912 a Turkish centre 
(the Turk Ocagi or Ojagi ) was established to raise the intellectual, 
social and economic standards of the Turks specially of women. 
The social status of women was raised by revising the social laws. 
Polygamy was allowed but with the written consent of the first 

1. Hans Kohn, p. 238. 

2. m., p. 239. 

3. /Wd., P. 239. 
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wife.i Although the use of the veil for women was insisted upon," 
women began now to attend meetings and take active part in public 
affairs specially from the year 1908 when they participated in the 
committee of the secret conspiracies.^ In 1914 special courses in 
hygiene, domestic science and the responsibilities of women were 
opened for them at the University of Istanbul. From 1921 they 
began to study science and attend medical college also. 

Secularization The State of Turkey was gradually secularized 
between 1908 and 1914. Religious laws ^were revised and Islamic 
principles were interpreted in the spirit of Turkish nationalism. To 
propagate Turkish Islam, magazines, monthly and bi-monthly, were 
issued.* Under the guidance of Ziya Gokalp the Qura*n was trans¬ 
lated into Turkish.* Before the Great War three important Turkish 
translations of the Qura’n appeared.* The khutbah was read in Tur¬ 
kish, even namaz and saiat were said in the Turks’ own language. 

Civil Law :—With the establishment of the JVfioistry of Edu¬ 
cation the power of the Shaykh al-lslam was curtailed. Even the 
ecclesiastical court was taken away from his jurisdiction and 
placed under the Ministry of Justice.’ New codes of civil law were 
prepared and prison reforms were introduced. 

Economic Development :—The capitulation system which 
granted commercial and judicial privileges to foreigners was aboli. 
shed in 1914. Ihe Greeks and the Armenians were mainly the 
manufacturers and merchants. The boycott of the Greeks compe¬ 
lled the Turks to establish banks and co-operative societies. Trade 
unions were formed and a business register was maintained in 
Turkish. Commercial and technical schools which were still atten¬ 
ded mostly by members of the minority communities were opened. 
Foreign technical experts were employed and students were sent 
abroad for higher technical training. To develop and encourage 
native industries new duties were imposed on foreign goods. 

1. Cf. Webster, p, 30 ii34. 

2. Ibid., p. 31 035. 

3. Cf. Hans Kohn, p. 242. 

4. Cf. Ibid., p. 242. 

5. Cf. Webster, p. 30. 

6. Cf. Hans Kohn. p. 242. 

7. Cf. Ibid., p. 242. 
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Military Reforms :—^The army was reformed under the guida¬ 
nce of Anwar Pasha who had received training in Germany and 
German military personnel were invited to train the Turkish army 
and navy. Among such German experts Count Roubilan^ and 
Admiral Gamble were prominent figures. 























CHAPTER HI 


The First World War 
( 1914-1918 ) 

Causes :—The Great War fought in 1914 was the culmination 
of the European rivalries and hostilities of a century.^ The sudden 
victory of Germany in the Franco-Prussian War made her the lea¬ 
ding power in Europe. France by her defeat was isolated and the 
balance of power in Europe was upset. In the later part of the 
19th century Great Britain kept herself aloof from European poli¬ 
tics and remained busy in establishing and consolidating her colo¬ 
nies in the East. 

Triple Alliance :—After the victory, Germany, in order to 
consolidate her possessions, changed her attitude from the olfen- 
sive to the defensive under the able leadership of Bismarck. She 
formed the Triple Alliance with Austria and Italy in 1882 in order 
to isolate France. On the other hand, the defeat of France com¬ 
pelled her to find out an ally which she did in Russia in 1891 
after the Congress of Berlin when relations between Germany and 
Russia had deteriorated. Thus there was formed the Dual Entente 
in opposition to the Triple |4klliance and armed peace was estab¬ 
lished in Europe and the European Powers began to increase their 
military strength apprehending a future possible catastrophe. 

Germanys Ambition :—Germany was ambitious and yet had 
to remain content with her European possessions. Also by 1900, 
the Germans had obtained very little share in the spoils outside 
Europe. So they were anxious to find an outlet to the sea in or¬ 
der to fulfil their ambition by conquering fresh lands outside Eu¬ 
rope and spreading economic influence in the Middle East. They 
were not satisfied with their position in Europe. They wanted to 

1. A Study of the causes and effects of the Great War is made with special 
reference to Turkey and the *Arab countries. 
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create a dominant influence in world politico because by the end of 
the 19th century, the terminology of nationality had changed and, 
in the light of this wider interpretation of the term, nationality, 
they wanted to expand and acquire lands beyond Europe. The 
first decade and a half of the 20th century kept Germany busy in 
extending her economic and imperial influence to Africa and Asia. 
Finding her expansion blocked in distant lands, Germany turned 
to the Near East to fulfil her ambitions. She built up dominat- 
ing influence in Turkey, constructed the Berlin-Baghdad Railway, 
trained the Turkish army and navy and supplied technicians and 
teachers to Turkish institutions. She also helped Austria against 
Serbia in the Balkans in order to expand her own influence in the 
Aegean Sea. 

Triple Entente :—The expansion of Russia in Central Asia 
and of France in North Africa brought Great Britain into collision 
with Russia and France and, further, being apprehensive of the 
danger from the Dual Alliance of France and Russia, Great Bri¬ 
tain sought to cultivate friendship with Germany. But the fear of 
the growing German naval power alarmed her and made her draw 
closer to the Dual Alliance. After the completion of the Berlin- 
Baghdad Railway, Germany wanted to establish a German naval 
base at its terminus in the Persian Gulf. This was opposed by the 
British. By the Franco-British Treaty of 1904 the long standing 
differences between these two powers were settled and later, in 
1907, a similar treaty was concluded between Russia and Great 
Britain. Thus a Triple Entente was formed by France, Russia and 
Great Britain. But this was not an alliance and Great Britain was 
not bound to help France or R*ussia in war. This was merely an 
arrangement indicating the mutual settlement of their political 
differences. 

Germany*s Apprehension :—Germany apprehended that these 
three Great Powers, which had carved out the greater part of the 
world among themselves, had united to encircle her and frustrate 
her legitimate aspirations. $he charged England for the creation 
of the hostile coalition by which she was not to be cowed down 
against her. She was determined to have her “place in the Sun** 

21 — 
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by acquiring new lands in Asia and Africa and the only way out 
was a war. Thus rivalry grew between the two groups—the 
biggest Sea Power and the greatest Land Power. 

Germany's Interf rencc in the Moroccan and Balkan Affairs 
From 1914 Germany tried to break up the Triple Entente, to 
strengthen Austria's position in the Balkans, to win over Turkey 
to her side and to have her say in world politics. Her ambition 
and restlessness made her interfere in the Moroccan and Balkan 
affairs and create friction between the Triple Alliance and the Tri¬ 
ple Entente. 

By the Anglo-French Treaty of 1904 the political rights of 
France in Morocco^ were recognised by the British and France 
was allowed to introduce reforms there. Germany, however, ob¬ 
jected because she had not been consulted on the Moroccan ques¬ 
tion and compelled France to settle the issue internationally. Ger¬ 
many won the diplomatic battle and a conference was called at 
Algeciras (Spain) in January-April 1907. The territorial integrity 
of Morocco was maintained and equal rights of trading in Morocco 
were granted to all. France and Spain were allowed to introduce 
certain administrative and economic reforms in Morocco under 
the protection of the international police. But Germany’s inter¬ 
vention did not have the dsisired effect and there was no disruption 
in the Anglo-French relations. On the other hand the position of 
France was internationally recognized and, therefore, became even 
better. Germany not being satisfied with the decisions at the 
Algeciras’ Conference continued to interfere in Moroccan affairs 
and made France conclude a treaty with her in 1909 by which 
Germany’s claim of economic equality was recognized in return 
for which she accepted France’s political supremacy in Morocco. 
Her continued interest in Morocco made her send the naval cruiser 
Panther to Agadir in 1911 for the aid of the Moroccan nationals 
against the French troops landed in Morocco. England sent a 
cruiser to support France against Germany. The Agadir incident 
passed off without the outbreak of a war and a compromise 
was arrived at by which France ceded a part of the French Congo 
1. See Chapter on North Africa. 
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to Germany and allowed her free trade in Morocco ; in return 
Germany recognized the French Protectorate over Morocco in 
Nov. 1911. However both were dissatisfied with the position. 
France felt that the Germans had wrested a portion of the French 
Congo for nothing and Germany thought that she had to sacrifice 
her legitimate rights in Morocco because of the machinations of 
England and France. 

Finding no outlet for her further expansion, Germany now 
turned to the Near East to fish in the troubled waters of the Bal¬ 
kans. She attempted to win over Turkey to her side and rendered 
support to Austria against Serbia. The Austro-Serbian rivalry had 
created confusion in the Balkans several times and Austria consis¬ 
tently received support from Germany. The latter thought that 
Austrian influence in the Aegean would facilitate her project of 
the Berlin-Baghdad Railway. Austria did not tolerate the expan¬ 
sion of Serbia because that would have affected thousands of the 
Austrians. It was this policy which guided Austria in her rela¬ 
tions with Serbia. In violation of the Treaty of Berlin (July 
1878 ) she occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 and created 
an artificial state of Albania. While Austria was backed by Ger¬ 
many, as champion of the Pan-Islamic bloc, Serbia received mili¬ 
tary and economic aid from Russia who was the leader and sup¬ 
porter of Pan-Slavism. Russia was not prepared to see the anni¬ 
hilation or humiliation of the Slav kingdom of Serbia. It was 
this Austro-Serbian rivalry which made Europe a powdermagazine 
and ultimately brought the whole of Europe, divided as it was into 
opposite camps, to war. 

Serajevo Incident The war was hastened by the Serajevo in¬ 
cident. In June 1914 Archduke Francis, nephew of the Austrian 
Emperor and heir-dcSignate to the Austrian throne, and his wife 
were murdered in a street of Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The 
crime was committed by two Austrian subjects; who were Serbs by 
race, on Austrian soil but the Serbians were held- responsible for 
it and called a ‘'nation of assassins.** After a month of the inci¬ 
dent Austria served an ultimatum demanding acceptance of humi¬ 
liating terms by Serbia Within twenty-four hours. Serbia accepted 
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most of the condit-ons except those which involved the violation 
of her own sovereignty and requested Austria to refer the matter 
to the. Hague Tribunal or to a conference of the Great Powers. 
The members of the Triple Entente advocated the extension of the 
time limit of the unltimatum to Serbia but in vain. 

Outbreak of the World War Austria began to prepare for war 
which broke out in July 1914 but Russia could not see Serbia 
crushed and declared that the Balkan question was an European 
question and should be decided by the Great Powers. Austria 
backed by Germany declared that the issue was between herself 
and Serbia and that other European Powers had nothing to do 
with it. Thereupon Russia mobilised her army. Bound by the 
Triple Alliance to defend Austria against oppression, Germany 
declared war against Russ a. Similarly, bound by Dual Alliance, 
France had to join the war in support of Russia. England joined 
the war when the Germans attacked Belgium, a neutral country, 
the maintenance of whose integrity was a cornerstone of the forei¬ 
gn policy of the British for their own safety. 

According to the terms of the Triple Alliance Italy was bound 
to join the war in defence of her allies but she declared that the 
war was an offensive one and hence announced her neutrality. 
This was a war which almost all nations joined and was fought to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe and in the world at large. 

Turkey*s Participation :—In 1914 Turkey’s position was ex¬ 
tremely precarious. She was not safe whether she joined the war 
or not as, in any case, the war was going to be fought out in 
contiguous countries. The Turks were divided into two groups, 
the extremists and the moderates ; the former wanted to join the 
war and the latter desired to maintain neutrality. Under the 
instigation of the Germans, the extremists led by Anwar Pasha 
overpowered the moderates who were led by Zubayd Pasha and 
Mustafa Kamal and Turkey joined the war against her traditional 
enemy, Russia, in Oct. 1914 because Russia, Great Britain and 
jFrance had already secretly decided to partition the Ottoman 
Empire among themselves. The Germans had been friendly to 
Turlfiey from the beginning of the 20th century and had supplied 
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her arms, ammunition and ships and sent technicians to train the 
Turks. The Young Turks had received their education from 
German teachers in Germany as well as in Turkey so, naturally, 
they had a soft corner for Germany in their hearts. 

The Dardan lies :—Because of the Dardanelles being in the 
possession of Turkey, Russia was notable to receive warships, 
arms and ammunition from the Allies as her lines of communica¬ 
tion with them were closed. By the autumn of 1914 Russia became 
exhausted and asked for the Allies’ help. The British and the 
French squadrons made an attempt to force the Dardanelles but 
failed. The Allies tried to win the favour of the Balkan Christians 
by declaring that they would free all the non-Muslim peoples of 
Europe and Asia from the Ottoman rule. The Allies for the second 
time made an attempt to occupy the Dardanelles and landed at a 
heavy cost in the peninsula of Gallipoli. The defence of Gallipoli 
was of prime importance for Turkey. Mustafa Kamal, well versed 
in the European system of warfare, was entrusted with the difficult 
task and was given the command of the Turkish soldiers. The 
Turkish force with German assistance forced the Allies’ troops to 
evacuate with heavy losses. The service of Kamal was appreciated 
and he was given the title of Pasha. 

In order to severe the ‘Arab world from Turkey and dismem¬ 
ber it, the Allies persuaded the ‘Arab nationalists to declare war 
against Turkey and promised them an independent ‘Arab kingdom 
after the war was over. The Allies, specially the British, succeeded 
in their diplomacy and launched an attack on the Turks in the East 
and occupied Baghdad and Jerusalem. Syria was occupied by the 
Hijazi army. With the collapse of Germany in 1918, Turkey was 
completely -discomfited and forced to submit to the Allies. On 
November 11, 1918 an armistice was concluded at Mondrosand 
the war came to an end bringing utter ruin to the Turkish Empire, 
.^Break-up of the Ottoman Empire Turkey once a mighty 
empire and a dread to Europe now shrank to a small state being 
the worst sufferer in the war, Tht Turks were butchered, specially 
by the Senegalese and Dalmatian soldiers. Sultan Muhammad VI 
was more cautious of his own position than of the people and the 
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country and was thinking in the terms of even accepting a British 
Protectorate. But the nationalists among whom the names of the 
military officials like ICamal Pasha, Rif‘at, ‘Arif and Ra uf Bey 
were prominent, in order to serve their country, met at Amassin in 
Anatolia. The Young Turks Party was discredited more for join¬ 
ing the war than for the defeat itself. The Liberal Entente Party 
now came to power and the cabinate of Damad Farid Pasha acce¬ 
ded to the Treaty of Sevres concluded in August 1920. By this 
treaty, Turkey, now burdened with heavy debts and war indemni¬ 
ties, had to cede Thrace, Adrianople, Gallipoli and most of her 
possessions in Asia Minor to Greece retaining only a small terri¬ 
tory in the interior of Asia Minor. The nationalist party, however, 
headed by Mustafa Kamal, now in power, refused to ratify the 
treaty and then the Greeks attacked the nationalist Government of 
Turkey but met with a severe defeat and were chased out of 
Smyrna as will be described later. The Treaty had, therefore, to 
be revised at Lausanne in 1923. By this new treaty Turkey gave 
up her claims to S>ria, Palestine, the H<jaz, Mesopotamia, Galli¬ 
poli, Anatolia, Armenia, Smyrna and the Eastern part of Thrace. 
Dardanelles was demilitarized and opened for all and Turkey now 
retained only a small territory on the border of Asia and Europe. 

Arabs and the World War At the beginning of the First 
World War in 1914 the Arabs wanted to free themselves from the 
grip of the Turks. But they were divided in their national ideas. 
Some believed in the proverb ‘Self-help is the best help’, others 
needed foreign help—British, French or American—to liberate 
themselves from the Turkish yoke. Some again liked to establish 
an independent ‘Arab State, others, a self-governing state within 
an Ottoman Federation of ‘Arab States. Internally, they were 
divided, no doubt, but they were deadly opposed to the Pan-Tura¬ 
nian policy of the Ottoman Empire and, therefore, had no objec- 
tion in going over to the British camp against the Turks.-^ 

National feeling had become deep-rooted among the *Arabs 
of every rank specially among the educated class. Among such 
parties that of aUFatat aU'Ahd of Syria and ‘Iraq which was united 
with the Hijazis was the most popular and widely spread through- 
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out the Arabic speaking countries in Asia and Africa. 'Abd al- 
*Aziz ihe powerful Wahhabi ruler of Central Arabia was also in 
league with this party. The majority of the Christian ‘Arabs of the 
Lebanon did not co-operate with the Muslim Arabs in their aspi¬ 
rations and looked to foreign Christian Powers, specially France, 
for the creation of a separate state for themselves. The British and 
the Jews were also keenly interested in the politics of the Arabs. 

After the joining of Turkey in the War in Nov. 1914 all the 
interes ed parties made efforts to realize their ambitions. The 
Arabs found possible allies in the British against the Turks. Sharif 
Husayn of Makkah secretly came into contact with al-Fatat aU*Ahd 
party of Syria and negotiated with the British to support them in 
a rising against the Turks provided an ‘Arab State was formed of 
the ‘Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire on their success Ex¬ 
changes of letters took place between Sharif Husayn and the Bri¬ 
tish High Commissioner, Sir Henry McMahon, in Egypt. In re¬ 
ply to Sharif’s letter regarding the formation of an ‘Arab State 
McMahon wrote on October 24, 1915 : 

“The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta, and portions 
of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs 
(Hims ?), Hama and Aleppo, cannot be said to be purely ‘Arab, 
and should be excluded from the limits demanded...As for these 
regions lying without detriment to the interests of her ally, France, 

I am empowered in the name of the Govt, of Great Britain to give 
the following reply to your letter : 

“Subject to the above modifications. Great Britain is prepa. 
red to recognize and uphold the independence of the Arabs in all 
the regions within the limits demanded by the Sharif of Mecca.”^ 

Correcting the statement of McMahon. Husayn wrote on No¬ 
vember 5, 1915. “The vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, and other 
sea-coa.sts are purely Arab vilayets, and there is no difference bet- 
ween a Moslem and a Christian Arab.** McMahon replied that 
as the interests of France were involved he would reply to his letter 
after consulting her. Husayn wrote back on January 1, 1916 indi¬ 
cating his own attitude; 

1. Cf. Parliamentary Papers, 1939 H.M. Stationary Office Cmd. 5952 
quoted by Houraoi, Syria and Lebanon^ Oxford, 1954, pp. 43-4. 
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“We have felt bound to avoid what may possibly injure the 
alliance of Great Britain and France and the agreement made 
between them during the present war and calamities : yet we 
find it our duty that the eminent minister should be sure that, 
at the first opportunity after this war is finished, we shall ask you 
(what we avert our eyes from today) for what we now leave to 
France in Beirut and its coast ..It is impossible to allow any 
derogation that gives France, or any other power, a span of land 
in these regioDS.*’i 

The British informed the French about these negotiations in 
Oct. 1915 and conversations took place between the French 
representative M. Georges Picot and the British one Sir Mark 
Sykes regarding their sphere of influence in the Turkish territories. 
After long secret negotiations between the French, the British and 
the Russian Governments they came to an agreement in May 1916 
which became known as the Sykes-Picot Agreement. 

The British did not keep their word because their secret agree¬ 
ment with the French differed m spirit from their commitment to 
Husayn. Both the French and the British agreed to recognize an 
independent 'Arab State in Mosul and the interior of Syria inclu¬ 
ding Damascus, Hama and Aleppo. The two European Powers 
had agreed that Great Britain would be free to establish direct or 
indirect administration in the Walayats of Baghdad and Basrah 
and the French in the coastal strips of Syria excluding Palestine 
which was to be administered internally in consultation with the 
Sharif of Makkah.* 

The British were playing a double role for they were corres- 
ponding with the Zionists for the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine. The British Foreign Secretary, Lord Balfour, wrote 
to Lord Rothschild on November 2, 1917 : 

**His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and 
will use their best endeavour to facilitate the achievement of this 

object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 

* 

1. Hourani, Syria and Lebamn, pp. 44. 

2. Cf, Antonius, 'the Aredj Awakenit^^ pp, 428-30 
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which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non* 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights of political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’* This Balfour Declaration 
was conveyed orally to Husayn the King of the Hijaz^ in January 
1918. Among other points that Balfour made clear was that the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine would only be allowed so far as 
would be consistent with the political and economic freedom of 
the ‘Arab population.-* 

At the close of the war the Arabs were given assurance of their 
freedom even in public speeches. On January 5, 1918 the British 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George, stated that, “while we do not chal¬ 
lenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands 
of the Turkish race...Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine are, in our judgement, entitled to a Recognition of their 
separate national conditions.” On January 8, 1918 President 

Wilson added a clause to his Fourteen points that “the Turkish 
portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a 
secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development.” On Nov. 17, 1918 a joint Anglo-French declara¬ 
tion was made agreeing to assist in the settling up of indigenous 
governments in Mesopotamia and Syria.^ 

Being induced by the British undertaking, Sharif Husayn and 
his sons had joined the Allies in the Great War against Turkey 
with the hope of creating an ‘Arab Federation. For this service 
Husayn was granted by the British a subsidy of £ 200,000 sterling 
per month till January 1919. 

The Syrians suffered greatly during the War, due to the shor¬ 
tage of food and towards the close of the War, from famine atten¬ 
ded by disease. As a result about 300,000 Syrians died of star¬ 
vation,^ and a large number of their leaders suspected of *Arab 

1. Husayn was proclaimed King of the Hijaz in November 1916. 

2. Parliamentary Papers, 1939, Cmd 4964 quoted by Hourani, p. 47. 

3. Cf. Antonius, pp. 431.6. 

4. Toynbee, Survey of Internationa/ Affaim, 1925, vol. I {The Islamic 

World), P. 273. 

22 ^ 
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national activities were killed and others were expelled by the 
Turkish commander-in-chief Jamal Pasha, Governor of Syria, In 
1915 and 1916. 

Toynbee says,“...the inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula, 
in striking contrast to those of the European continent, emerged 
from the General War of 1914-18 more prosperous and more 
vigorous than,they had entered it.’’^ But at the close of the War 
all the ‘Arab provinces being freed from Turkish domination 
were now open for exploitation by the Allies. Mesopotamia was 
occupied by the British troops, Syria by Husayn’s forces and the 
French troops. The Hijaz was ruled by King Husayn the ally 
of British Egypt and central Arabia by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Sa‘ud the 
ally of British India. A provisional British administration was set 
up in Palestine. 

A great effect of the war after elimination of the Turks was 
the extension of British influence over the Arabian Peninsula.^ The 
four cities of Damascus, Aleppo, Hims and Hama and the Trans¬ 
jordan were occupied by the Arabs under Amir Faysal, the third 
son of Husayn. The ‘Arab nationalists’ attempt to extend their rule 
in Beirut and the Syrian coast was thwarted by General Allenby. 

Great Britain was sympathetic with the Arabs but when there 
was clash of Franco-*Arab interests in Syria she was not prepared 
to pick up quarrel with France for the sake of the Arabs. 

An International Commission composed, because of the non- 
co-operation of the British and the French, of only two American 
members, H.C. King and C.R. Crane, submitted its report to Presi¬ 
dent Wilson. The Commission’s report was in favour of the esta¬ 
blishment of a British Mandate in ‘Iraq and an American or British 
one in Syria, instead of the French Mandate in the latter, and the 
establishment of a Jewish home in Palestine. The King-Crane report 
was, however, ignored and not published until three years later.* 

In March 1920, Syrian notables held a meeting at Qamascus 
and offered the throne of Syria including Palestine to Faysal. 

1. Cf. Toynbee, p. 274. 

2. Ibid., p, 272. 

3. Cf. Antonius, pp. 443-58; cf Hans Kobn,p. 290. 
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This was oyected to by the French and the British who had de¬ 
cided at the San Remo Conference (1920) to allot *a type of Man¬ 
date to France in the northern half of Syria and to Great Bri¬ 
tain in the southern half with the object of acting according to 
the Balfour Declaration of April 24, 1920.’ Faysal who had boy¬ 
cotted the conference declaied his opposition to foreign rule in any 
part of Syria and Palestine. As a result, the ‘Arab and French 
forces came into clash, Damascus was occupied by the French 
under their commander-in-chief, General Gouraud, on July 23, 
1920 and consequently other parts of Syria also fell into the 
French hands. Faysal left Syria after a short rule of two years, 
1918-20, to occupy another throne later, that of ‘Iraq. The 
French Mandate was established in Syria and in the Lebanon and 
the British Mandate in ‘Iraq with the purpose of gradually establi¬ 
shing self-government. The territory of the present Transjordan 
which had not been occupied by the French troops was shortly 
afterwards occupied by Faysal’s brother ‘Abd Allah with a view to 
attack the French in Syria. In order to check his further advance 
he was accepted provisionally the ruler of the Transjordan but 
later a British Mandate was also established there. 

Results of the War :—The main effects of the four Years* war 
were the victory of nationalism, the spread of demo racy, the rise 
of dictatorship and the destruction of Turkey. Changes in the 
political maps of Europe, Asia and Africa were now plainly indi¬ 
cated. The Peace Conference of Paris (1919) differed in principle 
from the Congress of Vienna, the former was opposed to the natio¬ 
nalist principle and the latter upheld it and made it a public law 
of Europe. Nationalism had won signal triumphs over imperialism 
and had given,birth to several independent states in Europe and in 
‘Arab countries. Great Britain was obliged to yield to the demand 
of Egyptian nationalists and withdraw the Protectorate over that 
country in 1922. 

A general feeling of national independence now spread throu¬ 
ghout the ‘Arab countries from ‘Iraq to Morocco and those people 
who were not yet free made attempts to achieve independence. 
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Democracy spread and thrones toppled down in Turkey, 
Russia, Germany and Austria. The Sultanate and Caliphate were 
abolished in Turkey and a Republic was established under the 
presidentship of Kamal Pasha. In many cases democracy failed 
giving way to the rise of anti democratic forces like Bolshevism 
and Fascism and modern dictatorship was established in Turkey, 
Russia, Italy and Spain. 



CHAPTER IV 


MUSTAFA KAMAL ATATURK 
(1924-1938) 

Mustafa KamaVs Early Life Mustafa was born of poor paren¬ 
tage at Salonika (Thessalonika) in 1880. His father ‘AH Rida was a 
petty official in the custom department at Salonika and his mother 
Zubaydah a cultivator’s daughter. During his infancy his father 
died and he was brought up by his mother who although illiterate 
was very upright, religious minded and of strong character- The 
child imbibed this spirit from her and built up his own strong per¬ 
sonality accordingly. In his boyhood he tended the sheep of his 
uncle and worked in his farm but he was not satisfied with this 
peasant and shepherd’s life. He was keen on receiving education 
and living a soldier’s life. He returned whh his mother to Salo¬ 
nika and was admitted into a school where he came to be called 
Mustafa Kamal.^ From Salonika he went to Istanbul and got 
himself admitted into the Military Academy (the General Staff 
College). There he came into contact with cadets who were 
patriotic and revolutionary and wanted to curb the power of the 
autocrat Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II. Among the books he read at 
this school were the Republic of Plato and the history of the 
French Revolution which created in him national feeling. The 
cadets formed a secret revolutionary movement called the Watan 
which Mustafa also joined and for which he was put into prison 
for several weeks. He graduated with honours from the Military 
Academy at Salonika in 1905 and was attached to the cavalry re¬ 
giment in Damascus. This was practically an exile and a punish¬ 
ment for him. 

His Political Career :—Mustafa established a branch of the 
Watan Party in Damascus and devoted his life to the improvement 

1. He was called with this name first of all by his mathematics teacher 
in a school of Salonika. 
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of the country and always favoured the introduction of drastic 
changes in the political and social set-up of Turkey. He took 
leave and came to Salonika to join his colleagues of the Watan 
Party. He was served with a warrant of arrest but escaoed to 
Gaza and only returned after a few months. In the meantime 
the Watan Party was supplanted by the Committee of Union and 
Progress. Mustafa participated in the Young Turks’ Revolution 
in 1908 and established a constitutional government. But he 
opposed the ministers who subsequently came to power for their 
self-interest and criticized the government. He spent most of 
his youth outside Istanbul in fighting against the rebels. Mustafa 
was opposed to the entry of Turkey in the First World War. 
He was not, at this time, on good terms with the Young Turks. 
He distinguished himself in the First World War as a soldier and 
an organizer. It was he who had driven out the Allied troops 
from Dardanelles and Gallipoli and defended the Strait of Bos¬ 
phorus. In appreciation of his military service he was raised to 
the rank of Pasha. 

The Minister of War became jealous of the laurels of victory 
he had won and sent him to fight against the Russian force advan¬ 
cing to the Erzerum. After the Turks had been defeated he was 
sent on to the Near East, but he failed to stand against the British 
troops and retreated to Syria. After the conclusion of the Armistice 
of Mudros he returned to Istanbul and began to plan against the 
occupation by the Allied troops and was, therefore, not in the 
good book of the Government. In order to keep him out from the 
politics in the capital, he was next appointed Inspector-General of 
the armies in Anatolia and he landed at Samsun on the Black Sea 
in May 1919 to demobilize the Turkish soldiers. 

Turko-Greek War :-~Mcanwhile the Greek army backed by 
the British and French troops landed at Izmir (Smyrna) in order to 
annex it to Greece. The Greeks had recouped their lost strength 
and unity on the basis of their glorious past and propagated Pan- 
Hcllcnism. They were supported by the Englsh diplomats who were 
keen on establishing a belt of small states in the Caucasus all with 
the view of safeguarding their own interests in Mesopotamia, 
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Persia and India. In 1918 and 1919, the English iroops had occu¬ 
pied Baku, Northern Persia and the Trans-Caspian region and 
wanted further to hold Constantinople in order to have free access 
to the Black Sea thus forming a strategic bulkwark against Russia.^ 
The Greeks were made a tool of the British policy in Asia Minor. 
In order to safeguard their mercantile interests in Asia Minor and 
to maintain their economic relations with the British, the Greek 
Patriarch at Constantinople, the head of the religious and political 
interests of the Greek subjects, declared that the Greeks were no 
longer obliged to acknowledge the Turkish authority. A week 
after, Greek troops landed at Smyrna. This landing of the Greeks 
created some doubts in the mind of the Turks about the intentions 
of the Allies and the possibility of the partition of Turkey. 
Mustafa Kamal now stepped into the picture as the national leader 
and saviour of his country. 

Kamal the National Leader :—He organised a national rising 
against the Government in Asia Minor in order to preserve the 
integrity of the whole territory of Turkey as agreed upon between 
Turkey and Allied Powers on the 30th Oct. 1918 by the Armistice 
of Mudros. People demonstrated in Istanbul and elsewhere and 
Turkish patriots fell out with the Greek troops. As a result their 
farms and villages were burnt to ashes when the Greeks advanced 
into the interior. The Anatolian peasants rallied round the banner 
of Mustafa in the defence of their country. Just then a congress 
of the patriotic leaders of Turkey was held at Erzerum and was 
presided over by Mustafa Kamal. The news of the revolutionary 
activities of their national organization trickled through to Con¬ 
stantinople and an order was immediately issued for the arrest of 
Mustafa and the suspension of the national organisation. But the 
warrant was not served on Kamal by Kiazim Karabekir. Mustafa 
resigned from the government’s job and held another congress at 
Sivas which confirmed the resolution adopted at Erzerum in 
September 1919. The revolutionaries demanded the summoning 
of a national parliament, protested against the capitulations but 
announced their willingness to accept foreign scientific and eco- 
1. Cf. Hans Kohn, p. 247. 
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noniic aid. The Congress pressed the Constantinople Govern¬ 
ment to dismiss the Prime Minister, Damad Farid Pasha, and 
press the Allied Powers to evacuate Smyrna. On receiving no 
reply, it refused to recognize the Constantinople Government and 
Mustafa organized the political movement of Sivas in Anatolia, 
his national force being joined by many Turkish civil and military 
officials. The league ihu^ formed for the defence of the rights of 
Rumelia and Anatolia transferred its office from Sivas to Ankara. 

Occupation of Constantinople by the Allies :—In October 1919 
Damad Farid Pasha resigned and ‘Ali Rida became Prime Minister. 
He held elections and the new parliament met in January 1920. 
The Allied troops marched on Constantinople and occupied it in 
March. The Parliament was dissolved and the old ministry was 
restored. Leading s atesmen and journalists were arrested and 
exiled to Malta but many escaped to Ankara. 

Treaty of Stvns As early as April 1917 the British had 
drawn up a confidential memorandum regarding the partition of 
Asia Minor in consultation with the French. The British inter¬ 
ference was revealed by the terms of the Treaty of Sevres which 
were forced on the Turkish Government in August 1920. 

The terms of this treaty were an imposition of the victors on 
the victims at a time when the Turks had been beaten and the 
Sultan was virtually a prisoner in the hands of the Allies. The 
treaty was concluded with the intention of partitioning Turkey 
among the Allied Powers and Greece. Two states, Kurdistan and 
Armenia, were to be created. Armenia was declared a Christian 
republic and the Hijaz came under the British domination. 
British mandates were established in Palestine, the Transjordan 
and Mesopotamia and a French mandate in Syria. Cilicia be¬ 
came the French sphere of influence and Anatolia including the 
port of Adalia, an Italian sphere of influence. Thrace, Adriano- 
ple, Gallipoli and the islands of Imros and TenedoS; besides 
the coastal regions of Asia Minor were given to the Greeks. 
The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles were internationalized. Thus 
Turkey was completely dismembered at one stroke. Of their 
once mighty empire only the interior of Asia Minor was now left 
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to the Turks. This created bitter hatred among the Turks against 
the Allies who pretended to establish peace in this fashion. 

Formation of Ankara Government :—The treaty was rejected in 
toto by the revolutionaries. Meanwhile Mustafa Kamal had been 
condemned to death in absentia by the Government of Turkey. 
Along with eighty members of the Parliament he moved to Ankara 
and established a rival government. In April 1920 elections were 
held in Asia Minor and 270 deputies returned. The rival Parlia- 
.ment met in January 1921 and Mustafa Kamal was elected Presi¬ 
dent. The Grand National Assembly {Buyuk Milfat Majlis) now 
declared war against the defunct Government of the Sultan in 
Istanbul. 

In the meantime the Greeks had advanced into Asia Minor 
and threatened Ankara. Fortunatel«y for the nationalist, the Allies 
fell out among themselves and the French were thinking in the 
terms of withdrawing their troops from the French occupation 
zone. The Ankara Government was recognized by France and 
Soviet Russia because neither of them liked the establishment 
of British authority in Turkey. A treaty was concluded between 
the Ankara and Moscow Governments in March 1921 by which 
Russia recognized the new Government of Turkey. Another 
treaty was concluded between the French and the Karaalists in Oct. 
1921 by which France recognized the Ankara Government and 
undertook to administer the Alexandretta district with Turkish 
as its official language. The Kamalist Government was also 
recognized by the Caucasian Repulics, Persia and Afghanistan 
and friendly relations followed. 

Meanwhile the Turko- Greek War continued. In the London 
Conference of February 1921, even a moderate proposal of the 
, Ankara Government was turned down by the Greeks and the 
British. Armenia and Cilicia were recaptured by the Turks and 
next the turn of Smyrna came in September 1922. An Armistice 
of Mudiana was concluded and the Greeks had to cede Constan- 
tinople. The British also surrendered to the demand of the 
Kamalists and asked the Greeks to withdraw from the occupied 
territory. In Nov. 1922 the Turkish Republic was proclaimed and 
23— 
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Muhammad VI iled to Malta and 'Abd al-Majid was elected 
Caliph. The leader of the People’s Party, Mustafa, was given 
the title of Ghazi by the National Assennbly. Izmir was occupied 
and Anatolia rescued from the foreign grip. 

The Turko-Greek War (1919-1922) was an epic of which the 
Turks are proud and in the fighting of which the national troops 
had been joined by thousands of women volunteers. The whole 
nation was converted into a nation of soldiers to fight the war of 
independence against the Greek aggression and British domina-. 
tion. In January 1921 and August 1922 the Greeks were defea¬ 
ted seriously at Inn Ennu and Sakaria respectively and were 
forced to withdraw their troops. 

Treaty of Lausanne :—A treaty was concluded between the 
Allies and the Nationalist Government at Lausanne on July 22» 
1923. Turkey was represented by Ismat Inonu, the lieutenant of 
Mustafa. The New Turkey was recognized abroad and Allied 
forces evacuated Istanbul and handed over Turkish territory to the 
Turks. The capitulations and the millat system were abolished. 
Exchanges of population took place between Greece and Turkey. 
Three months later the Sultanate was abolished and a republic 
was established with Ankara as its capital. Mustafa Kama! was 
elected as its first President and vested with the powers of a dicta¬ 
tor. It was due to the efforts of Mustafa Kamal that Turkey 
was lifted up from the quagmire of medievalism, a republic was 
formed and the respect of the world was won. In appreciation 
of his national services, the people gave him the title of Ata-Turk 
(Father of the Turks). 

Kamal*s Reforms :—After securing freedom for his people 
Kamal devoted himself to building up a strong and prosperous 
Turkey. With the Treaty of Lausanne his life as a soldier came 
to an end and he launched a programme of social reforms. His 
aim was to secularize social and political life, emancipate women, 
educate people on Western lines and separate religiolT^from the 
State. In 1921 an Angoran leader, Hamdulla Subdi, said, **We 
wish to be a modern nation with our minds open to admit 
current ideas, and yet to remain ourselves. We do not wish to 
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be regarded as an Asiatic people, anxious to remain isolated be- 
hind moral barriers.”^ When the new Caliph 'Abd al-Majid 
Effendi tried to perform more than the spiritual functions the 
Caliphate was abolished in March 1924. With the abolition of the 
Caliphate the secularization of the State began. The spiritual 
leadership in Islam was repudiated and connections with the other 
Muslim countries were relaxed. 

Secularisation The republic turned towards modernization 
of the country and further steps were taken to secularize it. The 
office of the Shaykh al~Islam was abolished and the Presidency of 
Religious Affairs was created to deal with the questions of inheri¬ 
tance, marriage, divorce and other problems. Laws were codi¬ 
fied on European specially German, Italian, French and Swiss 
models.* Waqf property was confiscated by abrogating the reli¬ 
gious title for holding such properties. In Oct. 1925 the cabinet 
resolved to close all Muslim monasteries and to abolish the title 
of shaykhs. Religious schools and the order of the Durwish were 
closed down and religious dress was allowed to be worn only on 
the occasion of religious ceremonies and in mosques. The Turkish 
version of the Qura’n was recited instead of the original Arabic. 
Sunday, instead of Friday, was declared as the weekly holiday. 
By April 1928 Islam ceased to be the State religion. Mustafa 
as the President took oath of loyalty to the constitution not in the 
name of God but on his own honour.* Religion became a private 
affair and was replaced by nationalism in relation to the State. 

Emancipation of Women After capturing Smyrna Mustafa 
addressed women at Brusa, “We have won a great and decisive 
victory, but it will be meaningless unless you come to our aid. 
Win the victory of education for us, and you have done more for 
your country than we have been able to do.”* In the path of the 
emancipation of women, Mustafa’s wife, Latife Hanum (Latifah 

1. Haas Kohn, p. 257. 

2. Cf. K. Kruger, Kemalist Turkey and the Middle East, London. 

1932, pp. 84-5 

3. Hans Kohn, p. 257. 

4. Ibid, p. 257. 
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Khanam) collaborated actively with him. Women were emancipa¬ 
ted and given equal rights with their husbands and brothers. 
Polygamy was abolished and women were given equally the right 
to divorce their husbands. They now came out of the veil and 
participated in outdoor activities with their husbands and brothers. 
The principle of co-education was introduced and girls were sent for 
higher study to foreign countries on scholarship. A society for the 
defence of the rights of women was formed and it sought change in 
the marriage ceremony and the marriage laws and fought for the 
professional liberty of women. Mosques were used to spread 
progressive ideas among the Turkish women. Gradually, the 
University of Istanbul produced women teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers and journalists and they began to hold prominent posts 
in the government. Women diplomats were sent even on foreign 
embassies. Mufide Hanum (Mufidah Khanam) was the first Muslim 
ambassadress who was posted in London. Turkish women clad 
in European dress began to compete with their male counterparts 
in every occupation.^ 

Like the veil, the wearing of the fez and the turban were 
abolished in 1925 and European dress including the hat was sub¬ 
stituted. Soldiers were given a new headgear. Instead of salu¬ 
ting^ the Turks now began to doll* their hats. Still more drastic 
steps were taken in abolishing Islamic and Oriental tradition. 

Education :—The religious schools and institutions were closed 
down and secular ones were established in their place to impart 
education on western lines. Primary education was made com¬ 
pulsory and secondary, training, technical, agricultural, and 
commercial schools were established. The fine arts were encou¬ 
raged and national art schools were founded. Foreign teachers 
were invited and the educational system was completely European¬ 
ized.* Subjects relating to Turkey were taught. The State suppor- 
ted the poor students in the University in return for which they 
had to serve the Government for a fixed number of years^after the 
completion of their courses of study. Mustafa reformed the 

1. K. Kruger, pp. 86-90 

2. Ibid, pp. 78-84. 
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language also and the Arabic alphabet of the Turkish language 
was replaced by Roman. Mustafa crushed ail opposition to his 
changes with a stern hand. These great changes were also indi¬ 
cated by remarkable developments in the field of literature. Thus 
the Turkish soil and the Turkish people began to provide subject 
matter for stories, novels and poems. Muhammad Amin’s TurkUh 
war songs and ballads were patriotic expressions. In his poem 
Awaken Turk he prophesied the future rise of Turkey.^ 

The revolutionary and drastic changes introduced by Kamal 
were opposed at first by the conservative Turks but to no effect. 
The Kurds and some theologians revolted in 1925 hoping to revive 
the Caliphate. They were subdued and their leader Shaykh Sa‘id 
was executed. Opposition to the secularisation of the State was 
now declared a treason. The Minister of Justice declared that 
“Medieval principles must give way to secular laws.”* The Pro¬ 
gressive Republican Party opposed the sacrifice of Islamic prin¬ 
ciples on the altars of secularism. The press which had been or¬ 
ganised on European lines® was, therefore, censored and freedom 
of expression curtailed. Special Tribunals of Independence were 
established to restrict the abuse of the freedom of the press and 
to watch the movements of individuals. 

Economic Reform :—On the eve of the establishment of the 
republic the economic condition of the country was precarious, 
the treasury was almost empty and the country overburdened 
with a huge public debt. With the migration of the Greeks, in¬ 
dustry and trade suffered. In order to Improve agriculture, agri¬ 
cultural school, research institutions and banks were opened and 
agricultural farms were established. Kamal himself took the ini¬ 
tiative and started a model agricultural farm in Ankara. 

Industrial societies were formed to organise industries on 
modern lines. In order to develop industry and trade the comm¬ 
unication system was improved and railways were constructed. 
With a view to encourage industry* taxes on building materials for 

1. Cf. Hans Kohn. p. 258. 

2. Ibid., p. 259. 

3. Kruger, pp. 75-79. 
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factories were abolished and the industries were exempted from 
the professional and property taxes. Under the Five Years* Plan 
of 1934, the textile, iron and steel and cement indusries were 
started. For the electrification of the country and development 
of mines another Four Years* Plan was prepared in 1938. Indusrties 
were, mostly, nationalized by the State. The foundation of Tur¬ 
kish banks was encouraged. The Government opened the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank and the National Ottoman Credit which enjoyed 
the right of issuing paper currency from 1925. Soon the places 
of the Greek and Armenian merchants were filled by the Turks 
themselves. Thus Turkey not only recovered from her economic 
ills but became a world power. Within a short span of time the 
export of Turkish goods increased. Turkey exported dry and 
fresh fruits, cereals like barley and wheat, commercial products 
like tobacco, silk, cotton, hides, cigarettes and opium. She im¬ 
ported machinery, iron ore, woollen and cotton yarns, printing 
paper, rubber and tea. In 1928 her trade balance was £T4500,000.' 
Mustafa succeeded in creating a nation in which the newly created 
middle class became the backbone of the State. Modern Turkey, 
in short, is the result of the social and economic reforms intro¬ 
duced by Mustafa Kamal whose death was mourned all over the 
Muslim countries. 

After the death of Kamal, Ismat Inonu, his former lieutenant 
was elected President of the Turkish Republic in November 1938. 
Following the footsteps of the Ataturk he did his best to continue 
the improvement of the social, economic and cultural conditions 
of the country. 

1. Kruger, p. 43. 



CHAPTER V 
THE NEW ARABIA 


(South-West Asia: Arabia Proper, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Palestine, the Trans-Jordan and *Iraq) 

The *Arah Countries :—The Arabic-speaking peoples from the 
Euphrates to the western coast of Morocco are regarded variously 
as a nation or group of sister nations. This vast tract of land 
spreading from Asia to Africa may be grouped into three blocs : 
South-West Asia, Egypt and North Africa. All of them are mainly 
agricultural countries two of theqi, ‘Iraq and Egypt, being well 
irrigated valleys. All these countries having been ruled by Arabs 
for about seven hundred years have inherited the common legacy 
of the Arabic language, the religion of Islam and the Muslim 
civilisation modified partly by local influences. Out of some seventy 
million people there were Kurds in ‘Iraq, Copts in Egypt and 
Berbers in North Africa who were not very much influenced by the 
Arabic language and custom. Besides them, there also arose new 
sects of Islam, like the Zaydis and Isma‘ilis in the Yaman, Yazidis 
and Shi‘ites in ‘Iraq and the Druzes in Syria. Except for Central 
Arabia (the Najd) and Morocco all these Arabic-speaking coun¬ 
tries had fallen into the hands of the Ottomans in the early years 
of the 16th century and were ruled by them for about four 
hundred years. 

Under the Ottoman rule the ‘Arab countries were governed 
by Turkish Pashas. In the beginning the Ottoman rule came as 
a boon to the ‘Arab countries which had suffered under the previ¬ 
ous rule. But the contact between the centre and the provinces 
being loose, Ihe condition of the ‘Arab countries deteriorated 
specially with the decline of the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth 
century. During the long period of anarchy peasants suffered^ 
feudal lords fought for supremacy, ambitious governors and chiefs 
declared their independence and following the impact with the 
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West, national movements grew up for the liberation of the ‘Arab 
countries from the foreign yoke. Some of the motivating forces of 
nation building of the last century and a half turned to be dynamic 
in the awakening of the ‘Arab countries. These were Western 
aggression and imperialism, local nationalism, the war of indepen¬ 
dence and the Pan-Arab movement. 

The New Arabia The South-Western possessions of the 
Turks in Asia comprising the countries of Arabia proper, Syria 
and ‘Iraq formed the New Arabia. Broadly speaking the popula¬ 
tion of this area may be divided into two groups, the bedouins 
who were primitive and simple, living nomadic lives in the medieval 
age and city dwellers specially the citizens of the Mcditeranean 
towns of Syria and Palestine who were under the influence of 
foreign culture. Under the pressure of Turkish nationalism and 
also the influence of European ideas, ‘Arab nationalism emerged 
in the towns from where it spread to the interior. 


I—Arabia Proper 

Unlike the other parts of the ‘Arab countries, Arabia proper 
was cut off from Western influence. Secluded as it remained under 
the Turks and ‘Arab chiefs, it retained its medieval features and 
it« nationalism based on religion in opposition to that of secular 
nationalism developing in other parts of the ‘Arab countries. 

The south-western part of Arabia, Yaman. which had been 
conquered by the Turks in 1537 declared its independence in 1635 
A.C. The Sharifs of the Hijiaz recognized the Turkish suzerainty 
but Central Arabia maintained its independence under tribal chiefs. 

Wahhabi Movement It was Central Arabia where the reli¬ 
gious movement of a jurist of al-‘Uwaynah ('Ayinah or ‘Uyaynah) 
in the Najd, Muhammad ibn *Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792), began. 
He was austere and rigid and did not believe in mysticarphiloso- 
phy. As a religious reformer he now denounced superstitions and 
innovations and forbade the worship of holy men and shrines and 
believed in no form of mediation between man and God. 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab was born and brought up in the Bani 
Tamim tribe. He studied theology and jurisprudence and while 
attending the colleges at Baghdad he became acquainted with the 
teachings of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and Ahmad ibn Taymiyah. He 
travelled widely. During the course of his journeys in the Hijaz, 
‘Iraq and Syria he observed unorthodox practices of the Muslims 
specially of the Turks and marked their deviations fropi the origi¬ 
nal teachings of Islam. He, therefore, on his return home thought 
of purging Muslim Society of all un-Islamic accretions and prac¬ 
tices which had crept in during the long period of intercourse be¬ 
tween the Muslims and non-Muslims. He drew his inspiration 
from the teachings of Ibn Hanbal as explained and interpreted by 
Ibn Taymiyah but he met with great opposition from the local 
mystics and theologians of his town and when he tried to intro¬ 
duce the punishment of stoning to death of an adulteress among 
his followers, who became known as Wahhabis, he was exiled. He 
happened to meet a local chief of the ‘Anayzah clan namely 
Muhammad ibn Sa'ud of Dari’yah who was opposed to the 
Shaykh of ‘Uwaynah. Ibn *Abd al-Wahhab was accorded a warm 
welcome and given a patient hearing. The chief being convinced 
of bis teachings became his staunch follower. The great religious 
reformer enjoined people to follow the Qura’n strictly and to give 
up the practice of adoration of the Prophet or saints and he 
further inspired his followers to fight for the cause of Islam. 

Muhammad ibn Sa'ud I :—Muhammad ibn Sa*ud an ambi¬ 
tious chief of Dari’yah was born in 1738. He was one of his chief 
disciples and later married the daughter of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab. This marriage alliance resulted in the quick spread 
of the Wahhabi sect and the expansion of the Sa*udi State throu¬ 
ghout Central and Eastern Arabia. Within ten years this newly 
created politico-religious kingdom expanded to the extent of about 
thirty square miles. The Prince of al-Hasa opposed this move¬ 
ment but he was later defeated in 1757 and the Wahhabi movement 
spread out towards the west. Muhammad ibn Sa*ud died in 1763/5. 

24 — 
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^AbdaU^Aziz I ( 1763/5-1803 .4.C. ; After the death of 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud his son *Abd al-«Aziz ( d. 1803 ) ascended’ 
the throne. He continued bis father’s policy of conquest. Due 
to his continuous efforts, the kingdom was extended to Qu’ayt by 
1788. He got confirmed in his hereditary office by ‘Abd al-Wah- 
h^b and nominated his son Sa’ud as his successor. His rise to 
power drew the attention of his neighbours. Sharif Ghalib of Mak- 
kah sent a force to crush him but to no avail. The Makkan force 
was defeated in 1790 A. C. and seven years later his northward 
march was sought to be checked by the Pasha of Baghdad. But 
having failed in his attempt he had to remain content with con¬ 
cluding a peace treaty with the Wahhabi ruler for the period of 
si|t years. The Wahhabis sacked Karbalah in 1801 and Makkah 
in 18Q3 and destroyed the venerated tombs in order to purge Islam 
of its saint worship. As a result 'Abd al-«Aziz was killed by a 
Shi'ite zealot in November 1803. 

Ibn Sa*ud II :—*Abd al-'Aziz was succeeded by his son Sa*ud 
the Great ( d. 1804 ). He allowed Sharif Ghalib of Makkah to 
rule as his vassal. Madinah was conquered in 1804 and the super¬ 
structure of the Prophet’s tomb like that of Husayn’s tomb was 
destroyed and the Turkish citizens were expelled from Madinah. 
Soon his authority was extended from *Uman to Palmyra* The 
Sultan of Turkey was taken by surprise <and he tried to check the 
advance of this religio-political movement and Muhammad <Ali 
Pasha of Egypt was ordered to crush the Wahhabis. But the 
Pasha was not free to take any steps until 1811. Meanwhile the 
Nsjaff Aleppo and the neighbouring districts of Damascus were, 
one by one, occupied by the Wahhabis. 

The Egyptian Invasion :—Muhammad *AH, the Pasha of 
Egypt, seat his son Tusun by land while a naval force touched 
Yanbu. The combined forces attacked the Wahhabis near the 
famous field of Badr and defeated them. Madinah fell4n 1812 
and Makkah and Ta*if in the following year^ Since Tusun was 
expexlenciog great difficulty in suppressing the Wahhabis, Muham¬ 
mad *Ali himself led a campaign against them. The Sharif of 
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Makkah was found to be conspiring against the Egyptians with the 
Wahhabis and taken prisoner. Tusun being defeated severely at 
Taracbah, Muhammad ‘Ali turned his attention from the Najd to 
the south after defeating the Wahhabis at Basal in the north. 

Administrative Policy of Ibn Sa*ud IT :—Tbn Sa‘ud the Great, 
the paragon of an ‘Arab ruler, died in April 1814. He considered 
himself as an equal of the ‘Arab Bedouin Shaykhs who were 
greatly influenced by the personal qualities and eloquence of 
Sa‘ud. He lived a simple life and administered his territories in 
a simple way. Public security was restored and salaried magis* 
trates were appointed to dispense justice according to the teach¬ 
ings of the Qura’n. They were not allowed to collect any fees 
from their clients. The observance of Islamic principles and 
religious practices was strictly enforced. The Wahhabis had to 
pay no tax except the zakat but were requ/red to equip themselves 
at their own expense to fight religious wars. One-fifth of the booty 
went to the State treasury and the rest was distributed among 
the soldiers. 

Resumption of Wax with the Egyptians :—The war with the 
Egyptians was resumed by Sa‘ud*s son and successor ‘Abd Allah. 
Meanwhile Muhammad <Ali Pasha entrusting the charge of conqu¬ 
est to his adopted son Ibrahim had departed from Arabia. Ibra¬ 
him came in 1816 and attacked the Wahhabi Prince, Qasim, and 
compelled him to retreat to his ancestral home Dari’yah which 
was besieged in April 1818. In September ‘Abd Allah, the Wah¬ 
habi ruler, was compelled to surrender. Thus the political struc¬ 
ture built by Muhammad ibn Sa'tid and completed by his imme¬ 
diate successors collapsed in 1818. *Abd Allah was deposed and 
taken prisoner to Constantinople. His capital city was razed to 
the ground and a Turkish officer was installed as governor of the 
Najd, Ibrahim himself withdrawing to Madinah. The Egyptian 
advance in the *Asir region of the south was checked for twelve ‘ 
years from 1825 to 1837 by the Arabs. Being preoccupied tivith 
the politics of Egypt and Syria Muhammad *AIi gave up his plan 
of further conquest in Arabia and left the expensive task of occu- 
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pation of the holy cities of Arabia to the Turkish Sultan, specially 
after the British occupation of ‘Adan in 1839. 

Muhammad *Airs campaigns served a two>fold purpose. They 
checked the Wahhabi movement, saved the Turkish Sultan from 
the 'Arab menace and established the Turkish authority over the 
holy cities and, secondly, they gave him an opportunity to know 
the 'Arabs personally which knowledge inculcated in him the idea 
of founding an 'Arab Empire though he himself was not an 'Arab. 
His dream, however, never materialized. 

The Turko-Egyptian invasion confined the Wahhabi move¬ 
ment to the Najd but it re-appeared with undiminished vigour in 
the middle of the 19th century. The political force of the move¬ 
ment was relegated to the background, its religious teachings 
spread far and wide in distant lands from Sumatra in the East to 
Nigeria in the West. 

The departure of Muhammad *Ali and Ibrahim Pasha gave a 
free hand to the Wahhabis to expand again in Arabia. During 
the Egyptian sack of Dari’yah, Turki, a cousin of 'Abd Allah, had 
escaped to Riyad close to Dari’yah and established himself there 
in 1819 A. C. He thus founded the second Sa’udi State. Turki 
was assassinated in 1833/4 and was succeeded by his son Faysal 
( d. 1864 ) who once fell into the hands of the Egyptians in 1838 
but was rescued and re-occupied the throne in 1843. He fought 
against the Egyptians and expelled their last governor from the 
country in 1849. 
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close of the 19th century and the Sa‘udi dynasty of Riyad was 
exiled to Qa’ayt, the largest port on the north-western side of 
the Persian Gulf, by Muhammad ibn *Abd Allah ibn Rashid 
(1872-97) who was supported by the Turks. 

Prince ‘Abd al-Rahman, the third son of King Faysal (d. 1864), 
was living the life of an exile in Qu’ayt. His ambition was to 
re-establish the kingdom of Sa*ud the Great and to rpake the Wah¬ 
habi faith a universal religion. This objective ambition was fulfi¬ 
lled by his son, *Abd al-‘Aziz (born in 1880), under his direction. 
*Abd al.*Aziz learnt in his early life to live a Spartan life and the 
art of travelling in the desert. He was generous and impulsive 
and loyal to his friends. *Abd al-‘Aziz was married at the early 
age of fifteen and in spite of the dissolute life of Qu’ayt, be per¬ 
sonally lived a religious life. 

Re-establishment of the Sa*udi Dynasty :—After the death of 
Muha.Timad ibn Rashid he found a long sought opportunity to re¬ 
instate his dynasty. He made an effort to conquer Riyad in 1897 
but failed. In 1901/2 he made a secret entry into it at night and 
was proclaimed by his father as the Imam of the Wahhabis and 
Amir of the Najd. Thus «Abd al-‘Aziz re-instated his dynasty after 
defeating *Abd Allah’s nephew and successor the Rashid! ruler, 
<Abd al-*Aziz ibn Mipab. He bad to fight several other battles. 
*Abd al-‘Aziz II defeated the combined forces of Ibn Rashid and 
the Turks in 1904 and expelled the joint force of ‘Abd ai-*Aziz 
ibn Mipab and the Sharif of Makkah in 1910. Ibn Mit'ab along 
with many others had fallen in the battle.^ 

After the death of Ibn MiPab the Sa<udi dynasty was free to 
expand its territory and revive the Wahhabi movement. *Abd al- 
«Aziz ibn *Abd al-Rahman ibn Faysal al-Sa*ud started a Brother¬ 
hood movement {abikhwan) to fight against *Arab tribalism and 
10 awaken national consciousness among the Arabs. Like the 
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establish settlements in groups throughout the Najd. Each of 
these colonies was a military cantonment. Thus he found a cen¬ 
tralized organisation and a standing army of 30,000 men or more* 
which helped him in extending his influence. 

From 1901 to 1907 ‘Abd al-*Aziz was busy in the restoration 
of the Sa‘udi kingdom. He had a comparatively peaceful time 
from 1908 to 1913 which he utilized in dispensing justice and in 
eradicating tribal raids. While he was busy in reorganizing the 
socio-economic set up of the country his enemies were active. 
Sharif Husayn of Makkah wanted to expand his kingdom; the 
Young Turks were busy in the consolidation of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire ; the Germans wanted to build a port on the Persian Gulf by 
extending the Berlin-Baghdad Railway line to Qu’ayt. Shaykh 
Mubarak of Qu’ayt was jealous of ‘Abd al-*Aziz’s rising power 
and the Rashid family wanted to regain their former position. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Tl had, therefore, to prepare himself in order to take 
necessary steps against his enemies. In 1913 he attacked the 
Turkish territory on the Persian Gulf and conquered al-Hasa. 
Thus he occupied the trade routes and got access to the sea. Tur¬ 
key being engaged in the Balkan Wars was unable to send soldiers 
to fight against him and was content to recognize him as a Turkish 
Wali (Governor) of the Najd free of any obligation. *Abd al- 
‘Aziz made further extension of his kingdom by conquering the 
sea ports of Jubayl (Babylos), Qatif Dammam and ‘Uqayr and 
occupied certain neighbouring villages of Qu’ayt.* He entered 
into direct contact with Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany who was 
interested in extending the terminus of the Berlin-Baghdad Rail¬ 
way to Qu’ayt. His independence both as de jure and de facto 
ruler was also recognized by the British by a treaty signed in 
December 1915 and ratified in July 1916.® Thus his authority 
was finally established in the Najd, Hasa, Qatif and Jubayl during 
the Great War. 

1. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, vol. I, The Islamic Vtorld, 

Oxford, 1927, pp. 277-8. 281 n 6. 

2. Cf. Twitchell, p. 96. 

3. Cf. Toynbee, pp. 282-3. 
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. " *Arab Rising against the Turks :—There was continuous figh -1 
ting in the Yaman and the *Asir against the Turkish Government. 
Husayn ibn «AH ibn ‘Awan of the House of Hashim, the Sharif 
of Makkah, who had passed his life in exile at Constantinople 
since 1893 was reinstated at Makkah by the Young Turks in 1908. 
The policy of Turkification of the Young Turks, however, antago¬ 
nized him. He thought of declaring himself independent and 
sought the British help from Lord Kitchener then posted in Egypt 
in 1913 but received no response as the British were then on 
friendly terms with the Turks. About the same time, Syrian 
nationalists negotiated with the Sharif of Makkah. 

Due to the effort of Talib Bey of Basrah, a Congress of ‘Arab 
princes and chiefs to revive the old glory of the Arabs was held at 
Qu’ayt in 1914. The Congress was attended, among others, by 
the representatives of Muntafik Tribes’ Federation of South Meso¬ 
potamia and the Shaykh of Qu’ayt, the Najd and the Jibal (an¬ 
cient Media or Persian ‘Iraq). The long desired opportunity 
came with the First World War at the close of which they obtai¬ 
ned freedom from the Turks but only to fall into the economic 
and political bondage of the British and the French. The British 
sphere of influence extended over the whole of the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula. Syria and the Lebanon were predominantly under the 
French influence. 

Policy of Husayn of Makkah :—On the eve of the World War 
I, the‘Arab Nationalists wanted to side with Turkey because her 
entry into the war would have exposed her ‘Arab provinces to 
European attacks. To gain ‘Arab support against Turkey, Lord 
Kitchener opened correspondence with the Sharif Husayn b. *Ali 
of the House of Hashim who was averse to the Turkish policy of 
centralizing ‘Arab provinces and whose position had become acute 
siiice the advent of the Young Turks. Husayn, therefore, against 
the wishes of his sons, *Abd Allah and Faysal, negotiated with 
the .British High Commissioner in Egypt. In October 1914 the 
British .deolared that in return for ‘Arab support against Turkey, 
‘Arab provinces would be emancipated after the war. Husayn 
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negotiated with the Bakris of Syria and the secret Syrians Society, 
al’Fatat aU*Ahdt who had joined the revolt against Turkey in order 
to form an ‘Arab Kingdom comprising Arabia (excluding ‘Adan), 
Palestine, Syria and ‘Iraq. Husayn opened correspondence with 
McMahon, the Britist High Commissioner in Egypt, in July 1915. 
After a long negotiation the British agreed in June 1916 to accept 
‘Arab independence with certain leservations, v/z., Lower Egypt 
to be under British influence and the Lebanon under the French. 
Husayn suggested that the solutions of these two points viz. the 
British and French interests in certain parts of ‘Arab speaking 
countries should be left to await the end of the war. Pamphlets 
were dropped from the air at Juddah in 1915 declaring that the 
British were prepared to include in the terms of peace the provi¬ 
sion that the Holy Places would be independent of any European 
influence. Husayn was further assured of the prospect of consti¬ 
tuting a united kingdom in Arabia. Accordingly, the Sharif of 
Makkah joined the war. He received a subsidy of £200,000 ster¬ 
lings from the British for this up to February 1, 1919. The ‘Arabs, 
therefore, revolted in June 1919 after a large number of Syrian 
nationalists had been hanged and exiled by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. During the war the British protected Arabia against Euro¬ 
pean aggression. 

While the sons of Husayn, Faysal and ‘Abd Allah were sent 
to fight with the British against the Turks, the Sharif of Makkah 
himself tried to consolidate his power in the Hijaz. In October 
1916 he adopted the title of ‘King of the Arabs* which was, how¬ 
ever, objected to by the allied powers in a joint note of January 
3, 1917 and he had to remain content with the title af ‘King of 
the Hijaz.* 

Extension of Sa*udi Kingdom .‘—On the eve of the World War 
I the British had sought in vain Ibn Sa‘ud’s support against Tur¬ 
key. Ibn Sa‘ud had been receiving a monthly subsidy of £5,000 
from the British who had bought over other ‘Arab kings and 
chiefs also by paying gold in the name of subsidy.' The British 
1. Cf. Toynbee, pp. 2r-3-283. 
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played a diplomatic game with the Arabs. The India Office bac¬ 
ked the Wahhabi ruler* the ‘Arab Bureau at Cairo a creation of 
the British supported Sharif Husayn and the British Foreign Office 
signed secret treaties with the French which were injurious to both 
Husayn and Ibn Sa'ud. Twitchell rightly observes, “Ibn Sa'ud 
faced the dilemma of honouring his pact of friendship with Britain 
and at the same time of resisting the ambition of Husain who was 
also an ally of Britain.*’^ He was not prepared, at any cost, to 
make common cause with Husayn whom he regarded as a saint 
worshipper and an idolater. With the end of the war, his stature 
began to grow. Under the Armistice of October 1918 Turkey 
was to evacuate Madinah and the Yaman, their last possessions in 
Arabia, and by June 1920 the Turks renounced all their rights 
over ‘Arab countries. 

As early as 1919 a conflict had broken out between Ibn Sa*ud 
and Husayn over the question of some frontier villages. A fierce 
battle was fought at Turabah near Ta’if in which Husayn’s force 
was defeated and about 4,500 of his soldiers killed but as the Bri. 
tish came to the aid of Husayn, Ibn Sa‘ud could not exploit his 
victory. ^He, however, succeeded in extending his territories in 
Central Arabia and conquered the oasis of Qasim and the towns of 
Buraydahand Anaysah. 

With the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the pro-Turkish 
Amir of the Jabal Shamar fell an easy prey into the hands of Ibn 
Sa‘ud. Rashid’s family members were imprisoned at Riyad in 
1921. After expanding his kingdom,'ibn Sa‘ud took up the work, 
of conciliation and consolidation. In July 1922 be defeated the 
Ruwalah tribe and occupied the oasis of Jawf a very important 
halting station on the trade route between Hail and Damascus. 
Thus his frontier reached the Trans-Jordan, French Syria and Mes¬ 
opotamia and he came into collision with the two sons of Husayn 
and harassed the frontier districts of the Trans-Jordan and Meso¬ 
potamia. An attempt was made to establish peace on the frontiers 
in a conference held at Kuwayt in 1924. With the conclusion of a 

1. Cf. Sa*Hdi Arabia^ p. 97. 
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treaty of friendship between Ibn Sa'ud and the British who had 
established by that time mandatory forms of government in the 
Trans-Jordan and Mesopotamia, the frontier troubles stopped. 

By 1924 Ibn Sa<ud was free to turn his attenion towards Sha¬ 
rif Husayn of the Hijaz. The reason for this resumption of hos¬ 
tilities was obvious. As early as July 1922 the British had pacified 
Ibn Sa*ud by giving him 35,000 rifles and an annual grant of 
£60,000.^ The,British also paid an annual subsidy to Husayn of 
the Hijaz but relation between the two became strained because of 
the British policy in Palestine. In March 1924 the British withdrew 
both the grants and left the two rival dynasties to compete for 
power and existence. The annual grant being stopped Husayn 
had to levy taxes on Makkah and Madinah which had been so 
long tax-free cities. This antagonized the people and helped Ibn 
Sa*ud in advancing his interest in the Hijaz. In spite of his being 
unpopular at home and abroad, Husayn proclaimed himself Caliph 
of Islam on March 6, 1924 just three days after the abolition of 
the Ottoman Khilafat. The Wahhabis attacked and captured 
Ta*if in Nov. 1924 massacring its inhabitants whom they consi¬ 
dered idolatrous. Husayn was n^w forced to abdicate the throne 
in favour of his son *Ali and sail in a British warship to Cyprus 
from Juddah in July, 1925. 

In October 1924 the Wahhabis had marched into Makkah. 
Thus after 120 years of the first Wahhabi entry under the leader¬ 
ship of *Abd al-'Aziz I, *Abd al.*Aziz II (Ibn Sa*ud ) made his 
solemn entry in Dec. 1924. Ibn Sa*ud stopped abominations 
and protected the holy relics from desecration. He performed the 
rites of the Haj. 'Ali*s rule was confined to Madinah and Juddah 
which also fell into the hands of the Wahhabis towards the close 
of the year 1925. Ibn Sa*ud was proclaimed King of the Hijaz in 
January, 1926 and he strengthened his position by devoting himself 
to public works. By establishing marriage relations with the nobi¬ 
lity he consolidated his dynastic interests. A yearUter be assu- 

t. The Times, July 10, 1922 quoted in A History of Nationalism in the 
East by Hans Kohn, p. 315n 1. 
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med the title of King of the Najd. He dealt with Imam Yahya 
of the Yaman who stood for the hegemony of Arabia under his 
Imamat Against the Zaydis/ the Shaykhs of *Asir sought the 
protection of Ibn Samd and concluded a treaty at Makkah in Oct. 
1926. Finally, Ibn Sa<ud crowned himself at Makkah as the King 
of the Najd and the Hijaz. 

Ibn Sa*ud*s Foreign Policy Ibn Sa‘ud tried to establish for¬ 
eign relations with Muslim*and Christian countries' and sent his 
sons to Egypt and Europe. In June 1926 he convened a Pan- 
Islamic conference at Makkah to consider the question of the KhU 
lafat and the rights and obligations of the Hijaz to pilgrims and to 
the holy cities. The congress was largely attended and presided 
over by his father ‘Abd al-Rahman. "Abd al-*Aziz was honoured 
with the title of King and recognised as such by Russia, Great Bri- 

t 

tain, France, Germany, Italy and other countries. Some objections 
were raised about his charging the pilgrim tax, levying a tax on 
tobacco and introducing the use of the telephone, the telegraph, 
the radio and the motor car which were called instruments of the 
Devil by Dhawish a powerful Shaykh of the Mutair tribe and also 
some other *Arab Shaykhs. Ibn Sa*ud, however, raised an army 
of 15,000 men of the /ifcAwart and crushed the opposition move¬ 
ment. Dhawish was imprisoned and his son was killed.^ Ibn 
Sa*ud had further consolidated his position in the Hijaz and the 
Najd by renewing in 1927 the treaty of friendship with Great Bri¬ 
tain concluded at Haddah two years earlier.* In return he under¬ 
took to maintain friendly relations with the British Protected 
*Arab Shaykhdoms of the Persian Gulf.* He proved himself to 
be the strongest personality of his time. Thus the Sa«udi kingdom 
was created with Ibn Sa*ud as its first King and the entire area of 
his Kingdom came to be known as Sa*udi Arabia. 

His Diplomacy In the beginning the Wahhabi movement 
was considered a heretical one by many Muslims. Ibn Sa<od was, 

1. a. Twitchcll, pp. lOC-1. 

2. Cf. Kirk, p. 162. 

3. Cf. Toynbee, p. 279. 
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however, a realist and a statesman. He bridged the gulf between 
the ancient Wahhabi traditions and the advanced *Arab culture of 
the Mediterranean coastal lands and made the best use of the two 
types of *Arab culture and economic organization. It was here that 
Husayn failed to unite the Bedouins of Central Arabia with the 
Europeanised Arabs of Syria and Mesopotamia and to unite the 
standards of the *Allds, the Umayyads and the *Abbasids under his 
leadership. It was ultimately the desert people who succeeded in un¬ 
iting Arabia proper under the benevolent leadership of Ibn Sa*ud.^ 

Administration Ibn Sa*ud, who was fully aware ot the im¬ 
portance of modern military and technical equipment, reorganised 
bis administration on modern lines and based it on a sound eco¬ 
nomic footing. He increased the strength of his army by new 
recruitment and equipping his soldiers with modern rifles and 
machine guns. At the early stage they were drilled by Turkish 
officers. From 1930 onwards an air force was raised and manned 
by Britishers. Since 1934 Russian pilots and technicians were em- 
ployed. Gradually, the foreign personnel were replaced by native 
recruits.^ 

In the government the *Arabs, specially those of the Najdi 
stock, were given preference but occasionally naturalized 'Arabs 
were also employed in high posts. As for example, Yusuf Yasin, 
a Syrian from Lataka, held the post of Chief Secretary, Shaykh 
Fuad Hamzah, a Druze from the Lebanon, acted as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Shaykh Hafiz Wahhab, an Egyptian, worked 
as Chief Counsellor.^’ 

The country was divided into four provinces the Najd, the 
Hijaz, Hasa and <Asir all administered by Amirs ( Governors). 
For the administration of districts and important towns lieutenant- 
governors were appointed. They were assisted by councils formed 
by local elite. There were *ulamd and qadis to assist the amirs in 
the application of law and dispensation of justice.^ 

1. Cf. Htns Kohn, pp. 3U-7. -- 

2. Cf. Twitchell.p. 111. 

3. Ibid., p. 112. 

4. Ib1d.,p.\\2 
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*Abd al-*Aziz II ibn Sa*ud made certain appreciable reforms 
in the socio-economic life of the 'Arabs. Tribal raids were dec¬ 
lared illegal and complete peace was established. Nomads were 
settled as agriculturists,^ roads were constructed joining important 
cities and motor cars mostly of government officials and public 
buses began to ply. Transport charges including those for the 
pilgrims were fixed. The Finance Minister, *Abd Allah Sulayman, 
made efforts to facilitate the work of communication. At his order 
wireless equipment was purchased and set up at fourteen stations. 
Later this was augmented by American radio sets. Telephone and 
telegraph lines now began to connect Makkah, Juddah and Ta’lL* 
Mining and industry were encouraged and capitalist industries 
were established. California Oil Company was given the right in 
1925 to extract oil in the Bahrayn and the British-American Oil 
Company was given the first'concession at Kuwayt in 1933. The 
sources of revenue in Sa'udi Arabia were two, viz, pilgrim duties 
main and payments received for extraction of oil. 

Ibn Sa*ud encouraged the publication of daily newspapers 
like Barid aUHijaz (the Hijaz Post) and weeklies like Umm aU 
Qwrah ( the Mother of Villages ), a name of Makkah. Education 
which had hitherto been confined to Makkah and Madinah spread 
throughout Sa<udi Arabia. Hospitals were opened and the Be¬ 
douins were taught the ways to live a hygienic life. 'Thus was laid 
the foundation of an *Arab state which was neither primitive nor 
extremely modern but which retained the characteristics of both 
as in the neighbouring underdeveloped countries of Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

1. Cf Twitchell, p. 121 seq. quoted by Hitti, History of the Arabs, 
p. 741 n6. 

2. Ibid, p. no. 
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11—Syria 

Syria is an integral part of the New Arabia. The geographi¬ 
cal position of Syria^ has considerably influenced the course of its 
history which includes political, cultural and economic movements 
relating to the history of the surrounding countries. European 
trade was carried on with Asia mostly through Syria. The wealth 
of the country attracted people from abroad. The towns and 
cities were inhabited and influenced by people of the Mediterra¬ 
nean regions and the interiors by the emigrant Arabs. The two 
sets of influences mingled together after some conflicts and interac¬ 
ted on each other in various ways. 

Syria being in the Mediterranean region and further being the 
place of the activity of the European missionaries was the first 
Oriental country of this region to be influenced by European ideas 
of nationalism and modernism. Damascus, Jerusalem, Beirut and 
Haifa being the chief centres of European missionaries working in 
this region played an important role in awakening national cons¬ 
ciousness among the *Arabs. The nationalists of Syria were secular 
in their ideas while the Wahhabis of Central Arabia were religious 
in their outlook, the reason for such difference being quite 
obvious—the first were the product of towns influenced by Euro¬ 
peans, while the second were that of the interior removed from 
European influence. There had been an attempt by the Sharif 
of Makkah to unite these two currents of *Arab nationalism which 
was quickly matured by the outbreak of the First World War. 

Syria a Turkish Province :—Under the ‘Arab influence Arabic 
became the language of the Syrians and Islam the religion of the 
majority of the Syrians, the Greco-Aramaic culture was absorbed 
and Islamic culture was built up. During the Crusades, Syria 
suffered from economic, political and cultural disadvantages and 
ultimately it was conquered by Salim I ( 1S12-20 ) in 1516 A.C. 

1. Syria comprised an area of about 600 sq. miles with; the boundary 
of the Taurus Mountains in the north, the Mediterranean in the 
west, the Sinai and the Hijaz in the south, and Mesopotamia and 
the Syrian Desert in the east. 
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The Ottoman conquest did not affect the language and culture of 
the Syrians or of the political structure of the country. For admi> 
nistrative purposes Syria was divided by the Turks into several 
Pashaliks ( divisions ), Damascus, Aleppo and Tripoli, and later 
Saida ( Sidon ). The hold of the Turkish Pashas on Syria was 
very loose and their authority was concentrated in the towns garri* 
soned by the Turkish janissaries. Ihe Damascus division which 
included Jerusalem, Gaza ( Ghazzah ) and Safad was placed in the 
charge of the former governor of Hamah, Jan Birdi al-Ghazzali 
who betrayed al-Ghawri at the battle of Dabiq and occupied 
Syria.^ Soon after the death of Salim I, he declared himself inde- 
pendent and adopted the title of Malik al-Ashraf but shortly 
afterwards he was crushed by’Sulayman, the Magnificent. 

From the 18th century the local governors of Syria taking 
advantage of the weak Turkish monarchy began to assert them¬ 
selves and to fish in troubled waters. In 1724 Isma*il Pasha 
al-*Azm of Damascus was appointed governor of his native city. 
From his time the ‘Azm family rose to prominence and began to 
hold important offices even in other towns of Syria. They held 
more distinguished positions during the time of his son and suc¬ 
cessor As*ad^ who beautified the country by constructing public 
buildings and palaces at Damascus and Hamah. As‘ad was killed 
in 1757, 

As the Pashas held office only temporarily, they tried to en¬ 
rich themselves at the cost of the peasants by selling offices in the 
districts occasionally to the highest bidders who in return, in order 
to recover the money spent, oppressed the cultivators and artisans. 
As a result, cultivation and industry suffered while Syrian trade with 
Europe had been already affected since the discovery of the New 
World in 1492 and the sea route to India via the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1498. Consequently the European merchants turned 
their attention from the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean water 
to the African and the Indian coasts of the Atlantic and Indian 

1. Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 703, 726. 

2. fhid, P. 731. 
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Oceans. The situation, however, improved at long last after the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. Meanwhile the Syrians had 
continued their overland trade with Traq and India. At Aleppo, 
the terminus of this route, European colonies of the Venetians 
and the French had grown up as early as the 16th century. The 
trade by sea from the Syrian ports to the Italian ports had suffered 
but by land trade increased considerably due to Syria forming a 
part of Ottoman Empire. But in general there was economic dec¬ 
line in Syria during the period of the Turkish rule over three 
centuries. 

The subjects were formed on religious basis into groups called 
millats. The Europeans living in Syria were also grouped into 
millats subject to their religious laws.^ By capitulation, they enjoyed 
the same privileges as the natives did. Concessions were granted to 
the Venetians in 1521, the French in 1535 and the English in 1580 
as described earlier. Among the foreigners living in Syria the 
French were in the majority. The Franco-Ottoman Concordat of 
1535 and the subsequent agreements gave the French special pri¬ 
vileges and the right to protect the Catholic Christians of the 
East.^ A treaty was concluded between Louis XV and Mahmud 
I in 1740 by which all Europeans trading in the Ottoman Empire 
were placed under French protection. 

Reforms .‘—Attempts were made by some Turkish Sultans for 
the introduction of reforms and improvement in the administrative 
organs in order to ameliorate the economic condition of the coun¬ 
try. In this context, the names of Salim II (1789-1807), Mahmud II 
(1808-39) and'Abd al-Majid I (1839-61) may be mentioned. The 
aim and object of the reform regulations called the tanzimat were 
the betterment of the subjects. Laws were passed to abolish the 
custom of tax-farming and to guarantee the safety of the life and 
the security of the property of subjects. The issue of the decree 
of Gulhane by Sultan <Abd al-Majid in 1839 guaranteed the security 
of life and civil rights and the issue of the Edict of HaW Humayun 

1, Hitti, History of the Arabs^ p. 727. 

2. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon, pp. 25-26. 
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ia 1856 guaranteed the religious and civil rights of non-Muslims.^ 
Attempts were also made to centralize the administration and 
to abolish feudalism but these regulations were not fully imple- 
mented and acted upon. As a result, no definite improvement 
was made in the provincial administration. The reforms made 
later on by the Young Turks in 1908 met the same fate. 

Syria, as it is evident, could not fare well under the Turks. 
Social and cultural reforms were actually made when it was ruled 
by an Egyptian Pasha or by some independent chiefs of the Leba¬ 
non. While Muhammad ‘Ali became the precursor of nioderniza> 
tion in Egypt, his son Ibrahim Pasha (1831-40) was the same in the 
case of Syria. He made reforms in administration and uprooted 
feudalism and tribalism. He employed non-Muslims in local and 
provincial administration and proclaimed equality of all before the 
law in 1839 and fully implemented it in spite of the protests made 
by the Muslims of Damascus and Safad. 

Penetration of Western Culture :—This was the time when the 
Ihnd was, once again, thrown open afresh to foreigners and Euro¬ 
pean missionaries, specially French Catholics and American Pro¬ 
testants. The French Jesuit missionar}' activities which had been 
suspended in 1773 were revived and a Jesuit press was established 
in 1853. American and British Protestant missionaries established 
themselves in the Lebanon and a Protestant Church was built in 
1838. Three years later an American Mission Press was transpor¬ 
ted from Malta and set up in Beirut while an Arabic press had al¬ 
ready been working at Aleppo since 1702. Arabic translations of 
the Bible were made and printed in the French and American 
presses and distributed among the ‘Arabs. The Jesuit press printed 
Arabic text-books for school students while the American press ^ 
revived the Arabic language and literature by printing standard 
works.* 

The Christians of Syria had been as backward and medieval 
in their outlook as the Syrian Muslims were in their ideas. Under 

• • . . . , I V . 

1. Hourani, pp. 13*4. 

2. Kirk George E., A Short History of the MkUlt^Baa, lO^- 

26 - 
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the patronage of the missionaries the Maronite Christians received 
modern education and imbibed European and American ideas. 
There were some who migrated to Europe and America in their 
youth and returned after sometime with enlightened ideas and 
outlook, while others sent their children to foreign countries for 
higher education. Under foreign influence national consciousness 
developed fast among the Syrian Christians who thus within fifty 
years proved themselves superior to their Muslim neighbours in 
education and culture. 

Institutions were founded on French and American patterns. 
A Protestant college was started at Beirut in 1866 and ultimately it 
grew into the famous American University of Beirut. Much ear¬ 
lier to this, in the early seventeenth century the University Saint 
Joseph had been started in Beirut as a Jesuit institution. The 
Lazarist Mission established at Damascus in 1755 had started a 
school for boys in 1775. A school for girls was started by the 
Americans at Beirut in 1830.^ These schools became the models 
for later educational institutions and took leading parts in wester¬ 
nizing the people of this part of Asia educationally and culturally. 
The medium of instruction in these institutions being Arabic 
modern ideas could have deep-rooted effect on the culture of the 
Syrian youths. Among the foreign languages taught in these in¬ 
stitutions, French enjoyed the first place and English, the second. 
Higher and professional instructions are given even today in 
French or English. 

In the wake of these institutions newspapers and magazines 
appeared and literary societies were founded. Syria copied Egypt 
in this regard. The first Arabic newspaper the Hadiqat al-Akhbar 
(Orchard of News) was published in Syria from Beirut by Khalil 
al-Khuri in 1852. A political, scientific and literary fortnightly 
paper, abJanan (Heart), was published from Beirut by Butrus a!- 
Bustani (1819-83) in 1870. Bustani wrote many articles and books 
and compiled an Encyclopaedia in Arabic and thus^wakened 
by fats writings the national consciousness among the literates. He 

1. BUtti, HMwryaftktArabit p. 748. 
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was a Catholic Maronite but was later converted to Protestantism. 
He worked with American missionaries at Beirut and founded a 
national college to foster modern ideas through Arabic. More 
about his life and work will be said later. In his literary activities 
be was assisted by his cousin Sulayman al>Bustani who published 
a daily newspaper and who was later elected in the Turkish Parlia¬ 
ment. There were other Maronite liberal scholars and politicians 
who imparted European education and ideas by writing articles 
and books and by opening more and more institutions on Euro¬ 
pean models. Thus through the efforts of native and foreign in¬ 
stitutions Syria, specially the Lebanon, achieved the highest liter¬ 
acy among all the *Arab States. 

In the I8th century the Muslims were lagging behind the 
Christians in assimilating ne\y ideas and thoughts of Europe and 
America. The Syrian Muslims were influenced by their Christian 
neighbours in their outlook and they made efforts to modernize 
themselves. Adib Ishaq (d. 1885 ) the editor of al-Taqaddam 
(Progress) who was a renowned poet and dramatist visited Egypt 
and France and sympathised with the progressive ideas of Jamal 
al-Din Afghani and ‘Arabi Pasha.^ He took a leading part in the 
development of modern Arabic, literature. In 1895 the first college 
of Uthmaniyah was opened to impart European education among 
the Muslim masses by teaching in the French language.* This 
college was founded due to the efforts of Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abbas, 
a student of al-Azhar University, who holding fast to Islamic prin¬ 
ciples at the same time tried to broaden the outlook of the Syrian 
Muslims by the absorption of Western political ideas. 

In the literary renaissance, which played a great role in awake- 
ning the national consciousness of the Syrians, women played 
their.own parts specially by writing articles and publishing and 
editing news-papers. Hind Hanfel published the first women’s 

ni. Hans Kohn, p. 270. The life and work of Jamal al-Dio Afghani and 

‘Arabi Pasha will be discussed in detail later. 

2. IM. p. 269. 
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paper in 1893 and by 1910 the number of such papers increased 
to fifteen.^ 

The Syrians were greatly influenced by the French Revolu¬ 
tions and the ideas of modernism and nationalism had taken deep 
roots in the hearts of the limited section of Europeanised Syrian 
youths, Christians as well as Muslims, who were opposed to reli¬ 
gious schisms and sects as they stood in the way of national unity. 
The general public did not come t the front till the beginning of 
the 20th century. In 1880c. a secret society of twenty-two members 
was formed and Muslims and Christians demanded freedom of the 
press and introduction of Arabic as the oflicial language by issuing 
placards.^ But this secret society was soon closed down and Syrian 
national activities began to be conducted from Paris and Cairo. 
In 1908 an anonymous pamphlet appeared as a protest against 
the Turkish policy of assimilation and the French influence.* 

The Mediterranean regions of Syria, the Lebanon and Pales¬ 
tine were under European influence from the 17th century. 
Western political and economic ideas became still more intensive 
in the 19th century. These regions became the precursors of the 
modernised and westernised Middle Eastern countries. The clash 
of medieval and modern ideas was felt throughout the Muslim 
countries in the Middle East. The Western ideas did not only in¬ 
fluence the upper class people but also set the common man thin¬ 
king specially after the Industrial Revolution in Europe. The 
local hand-made goods could not stand in competition against the 
imported finished machine products and, as a result, local economy 
was upset by the impact of western industry arousing the national 
consciousness of the industrialists against the political and econo¬ 
mic domination by the Europeans. It was this clash of interests 
with the West and the Middle East in the transitional period of 
the I9th century which awakened the Arabs and led them to 
modernize and secularize themselves and to adopt the democratic 
political system of the West. Freeing hemsclves fronHhe French 

1. Cf. HansKvhn, p 271. 

2. a. Kirk, pp. 103-4. 

3. Cf. HansKohn, p. 270. 
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imperialism, Syria and the Lebanon adapted themselves to the 
needs of the democratic institutions of Europe. 

European Political Influence :—The three Great Powers : 
France, Russia and Great Britain, were interested in expanding 
the sphere of their influence in Syria. The French had already 
trade pacts with Turkish rulers and by capitulations had won the 
special right of protecting the Catholic Christians particularly the 
Maronites of Syria. Towards the end of the 18th century the 
Russians claimed the right of protection of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians of Syria and of other parts of the Ottoman Empire. In the 
19th century, the British began to cultivate friendship with the 
Druzes. Impelled by their colonial policy, the Great Powers began 
to intervene in the internal politics of Syria.^ Guided by these 
policies, Napoleon had attacke,d the coastal towns of Syria and 
Britain and Russia had helped the Turks in expelling Napoleon 
and Ibrahim Pasha from Syria. 

National Movement‘.--SyTmn nationalism began with the in¬ 
tellectual and cultural movements the pioneers being the Lebanese 
and Syrian literates. As had been religious ideas and Islamic tra¬ 
ditions gave way to secular and material gains. It was the secular 
and national interest which inspired the Pan.*Arab movement 
against the Turkish policy of concentration of power in the name 
of Pan-Islamism. In the new movement more stress was laid on 
the common language and the common interest than on the 
common religion. Islam was now receding to the background. 

Syria was inhabited by people of diverse races, religions and 
sects. They were the Kurds, the Armenians, the Circassians, the 
Sunnis, the Shi*ahs, the Druzes, the Nusayris, the Catholics, 
the Maronites, the Nestorians etc. It was difficult to unite them. 
The suppression of the ‘Arab culture and language by the Young 
Turks strengthened the desires of the Syrians for unity and liberty. 
Language and tradition were the common cause of uniting the 
Syrians against the foreigners, the Turks and the French. Syrian 
youths had been intoxicated by the national consciousness of the 
19th century. Among the national writers of Syria Emin Rikhaui 
1. Hourani, p. 28. 
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propagated ideas of a new economic and political life in the 
country through his writings and speeches. 

After the proclamation of the Turkish constitution in 1908, 
*Arab''Uthmanli Brotherhood was formed at Istambul by some 
‘Arab officials with a view to cultivate among the Arabs and the 
Turks national ideas^ and strengthen their brotherly feelings. 
Soon a law was passed to ban all the societies established by non- 
Turks and, therefore, this society was closed down and Syrian 
nationalists had to work underground for the unity of the Arabs. 
The year 1908 signified a landmark in the history of Turkey and, 
consequently, that of modern Arabia. A modern national and 
secular consciousness had evolved in Syria among the literates. 
These nationalists were oppressed by the Ottoman Government 
and thousands of them were compelled to live the lives of refugees 
in the Americas, Egvpt and France where they established presses 
to propagate their views. Among these Syrian refugees was Najib 
Azoury®, who quit Turkey in 1904, started a Free Masons* Lodge 
in Cairo and propagated the ideas of the ‘Arab national movement 
by publishing his Revue de la Nation Arabe dans VAsie Turque in 
1905 and editing the Journal VIndependence Arabe in 1907 and 
1908 at Paris. In Paris he had founded an ‘Arab Patriotic Society 
with a view to liberate the Arabs with the help of the French. 

The 19th century ideas of the state and identification of the 
nation ended with the Young Turks* revolution which brought 
new life to Syria. In organizing that revolution the Syrians played 
their own role. Since 1908 the main obligation of the national 
community had become the fostering of the national culture, reli¬ 
gion and language. This policy led to the new Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to the suppression of Arabic and the imposition of Turkish 
customs on the Arabs. This had its own repercussions on ‘Arab 
minds and the national consciousness even among the Arabs of the 
backward provinces like Traq was now aroused. As a result there 
arose new natioualists in the Lebanon and Syria anti‘s a counter. 

1. Cf. Kirk, p. 120. 

1. j^asKoin, ». 27t. 
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revolution began against Turkey in 1909 and continued in fuU 
swing until 1913. 

Syrian refugees and scholars organised movements against 
Turkey in Egypt and France. The Free Masons* Lodge started 
in Cairo by Najib Azoury grew and, later, opened branches in the 
Arabian provinces. Towards the end of 1912 there was formed a 
Committee of Decentralization ( la-Markaziyah ) in Cairo which 
opened 75 branches in Palestine and Syria.^ The pro-French Syrians 
formed a Congress in Paris in June 1913 with a view to enter into 
certain negotiations with the Turks for the introduction of reforms 
in Syria. The *Arab Congress held at the initiative of a Syrian 
scholar Shukri Ghanim, whose brother was a Syrian Deputy in the 
Constantinople Parliament in 1876, at Paris in 1913 demanded 
separate administrative and cultural autonomy.* The Arabic 
press in South and North America publicised the Syrian movement. 

While all these counter-revolutionary movements were going 
on in foreign countries, the Syrian Arabs at home decided to re¬ 
main under the Turks provided Arabic was recognised as the court 
and official language in the provinces and wide autonomy was 
granted to *Arab provinces. A reform committee consisting of 86 
members, half Christians and half Muslims including two Jews, 
was formed at Beirut.* During the First World War Martial Law 
was declared in Syria and Jamal Pasha, the commander-in-chief 
of the Fourth Turkish Army, ordered the execution of thirty-three 
Syrian national leaders at 'Aliyah in the Lebanon. This incident 
led to the dearth of leaders in Syria for some time. 

A nationalist of Beirut depicts a vivid picture of the *Arab 
national movement during the period of the French influence in a 
letter published in the Revue de Parts on the 1st August 1916. 
Hans Kohn says that the Arabs had groaned for long under the 
Turks, many had fled to distant countries and that the French 
education had enlightened *Arab minds and enriched Arabic lite- 

L Htns Koho, p. 27S. 

2. Hitti,5yr/e,p.702. 

^ I. Cf. Hans Koba, 276. 
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rature and had aroused political and intellectual consciousness 
among the Arabs.^ 

The Syrian nationalists imbided ideas from the Egyptians 
who had separated themselves from the Pan-'Arab movement and 
concentrated themselves on regional development and fought 
against the Turkish influence and, later, the French and the British 
influences. The Pan-*Arab movement which was receiving inspira¬ 
tion from the past glories of the Arabs adopted a wider program, 
me of uniting all Arabic-speaking peoples in order to form a united 
front against the Ottoman domination. Syria took the leading 
part in it and fought first against Turkification and then against 
the French mandate established in 1919. 

FaysaVs Government It was the national movement of the 
Arabic-speaking peoples which brought the Sharif of Makkah, 
Husayn, into clash with the Ottomanism of the Young Turks in 
1919 and substituted Pan-Arabism for Pan-Islamism. His son 
Faysal under the British direction, in command of an ‘Arab divi¬ 
sion, made a triumphal entry into Damascus in Oct. 1918 and es¬ 
tablished ‘Arab rule in Syria. He was accompanied by ‘Ali Rida 
Pasha Rikabi, a former General of Turkish army, who was the 
President of the Nadi al-*Arab, an ‘Arab national society,* *Ali 
Rida was appointed head of Faysal’s Government in Damascus. 
Faysal knew the Syrians with whom he bad lived in Damascus as 
an officer of Jamal Pasha's staff in the beginning of the First 
World War but was not equally westernised. He won to his side 
influential Syrians by promising complete independence to Syria. 

The ‘Arab noble families who had settled in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia were greatly respected. They were, however, gradually 
losing hold on the masses. There were risings against the ^Arab 
families in Egypt, Palestine and Syria. Appointing the Syrians as 
civil servants and officers, Faysal won the general support. The 
Syrians were appointed ministers, councillors and judges. Accord¬ 
ing to a decree issued in November 1918, the Oovernor-Genml 

1. Hans Koho, p. 276. 

2 . 286 . 
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was to be appointed by Husayn of Makkah or his deputy and son 
Faysal and a state council was to be constituted of fifteen 
members.! 

Faysal represented the Hijaz in the Council of Ten at Versai¬ 
lles in February 1919 and pleaded for <Arab freedom and the crea¬ 
tion of an 'Arab Federation^ while the Christian Lebanese dele¬ 
gation pleaded for a French mandate in Syria,® The Peace Con- 
ference, therefore, sent a commission consisting of two American 
experts, H. C. King and Charles R. Crane, to assess the wishes of 
the Syrians and the commission reported in favour of Faysal. In 
May 1919, Faysal returned to Syria and declared that there was a 
possibility of forming the Union of Syria, ‘Iraq and the Hijaz un¬ 
der a unitary form of Government but as Syjia and ‘Iraq were 
more advanced than the Hijaz so it would be better if they could 
be independent of each other. Accordingly, he called a Syrian 
National Congress to prepare a constitution. In accordance with 
the last Turkish electoral laws, elections were held in Syria exclud- 
ing the Lebanon, the Syrian coastal strips and Palestine which 
were held by the French and the English respectively. In June 
1919 the Congress of Syrian representatives met at Damascus and 
placed its report in July before the international commission cla¬ 
iming political independence for Syria with its boundary as the 
Taurus on the north, Rafeh and al-Juf on the south, the Euphra¬ 
tes, the Kabur and Abu Kamal on the east and the Mediterranean 
on the west under King Faysal.* 

In January 1920 Faysal increased the numbe** of the Counci- 
llors and declared himself President and his brother *Abd Allah 
Deputy President. But his yielding attitude to the demands of 
Allies was vehemently opposed by the Committee of National 
Defence amd was urged to preserve the complete independence of 
Syria." In March 1920 the Congress met and demanded an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom. Accordingly King Faysal abolished the military 

” 1. Hani Kohn, p. 287. 

2. Houraai, p. 51. 

3. Hant Kohn, p. 287. 

4. ibid., p. 288. 
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administration established in the interim period and appointed a 
ministry under 'Ali Rida Rikabi. A constitution was promulgated 
based on the most modern democratic principles. Islam was 
declared to be the State religion and Arabic, the official language. 
According to this constitution, the king was to belong to the bouse 
of Husayn and the Parliament which was superior even to the king 
was to consist of two chambers of people’s representatives. But 
this constitution was never implemented.^ 

French Mandate :—In April 1920 the Allies decided at the 
San Remo Conference to hand over the mandate for Syria exclud¬ 
ing Palestine to the French. An ultimatum being served by General 
Gouraud in command of the Lebanon, Faysal had to yield but the 
Congress did not. The French took aggressive action and occupied 
Aleppo on July 23 and Damascus on July 25,1920. Faysal fled. 

The-French mandate was forced on the Syrians. The Syrian 
Congress, the Beirut Town Council, the Syrian Protestants, the 
Lebanese Muslims were, however, all opposed to it. The King- 
Crane International Commission now consisting of the American 
members only because of the withdrawal of the French and the 
English members also submitted an adverse report against the 
French mandate and opined that if a mandate was at all necessary 
in Syria it should be given to the United States or Great Britain 
as described earlier.^ The French had misunderstood the Syrians 
although it was true that Syrian national consciousness had been 
inspired by French influence but the Syrians now disliked the rule 
of the French who had tried to establish colonies as in Algeria 
and Tunisia. The French had adopted the policy of divide and 
rule and obstructed the growth of Syrian nationalism and the 
French military rule neither satisfied the pro-French Syrianis nor 
even the Lebanese who had twice before demanded the French 
mandate. Seven members of the Lebanon Council out of the 
twelve without being intimidated by the protests . of banishment 
passed a resolution in July 1920 demanding complete indepen¬ 
dence for the Lebanon and an alliance with Syria. George Samne, 

1. Hans Kohn, p. 290 ; Cf, Antonius. pp. 443—58, 

2. im, P. 291. 
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who once advocated the French mandate, also became disgusted 
with the French colonial policy and appreciated the moral force 
behind the Syrian nationalists.^ 

In order to crush the Syrians. Syria was divided into four 
states ; Aleppo. Damascus. Jabal al-Druz and the Alawi officered 
by pro-French Syrians. All the four states were governed by the 
French military personel. In 1921 the French had to grant conce¬ 
ssions to the Druz and Atrashi chiefs and agreed to appoint the 
representatives of each group Governor of the Jabal province after 
an interval of four years. 

Struggle for Independence :—The Syrian nationalists were, 
however, not to be cowed down by force. Their opposition took 
a more serious turn when France exploited Syria for her economic 
interests and captured the Syrian trade. Criticizing the French ad¬ 
ministrative policy, Hans Kohn remarks, **One of the differences 
between French and English methods of colonisation is that, while. 
Great Britain as a rule sends her ablest and most competent men 
to the colonies, gifted French men prefer to stay at home; the qua¬ 
lity of French colonial administrators and officers is not high.”* 
General Sandil, a liberal and anti-clerical, was appointed High 
Commissioner in Syria. In his policies he differed from the previ¬ 
ous High Commissioners but he also treated Syria like Algeria as 
a French colony without understanding that there was great diffe¬ 
rence between Syria and Algeria. Sandil created a Syrian Fede¬ 
ration of States without changing the earlier administration. His 
succcessor General Weygand dissolved the Federation and created 
a Syrian state in January 1925. Damascus and Aleppo were com¬ 
bined but the Alawi state was kept apart. He united the states of 
Damascus and Aleppo into a Syrian state but without giving 
internal 'autonomy and made an untimely effort to break the 
power of the influential Syrian families. 

According to the treaty of 1921 a Druz was to be appointed 
Governor of Jabal al-Druz once in every four years but after the 
death of the Atrashi Governor, a Frenchman was appointed. A 

1. Hans fcohii, p. 293. 

2. A History of Nationalism in the East, London. 1929, pp. 292-3. 
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Druz delegation, thereupon, waited on the French High Commis¬ 
sioner but it was threatened with arrest. This led the Druzes to 
revolt in the Hawran under Sultan Pasha al-Atrashi in July 1925. 
The Druzes had so long kept themselves aloof from the Muslims 
and Christians and had not participated in any national rising. 
Sa*d, brother of Sultan Pasha, attacked the Lebanon with a Syrian 
national army and announced a national war. He received support 
from the intelligentsia and thus the Druz revolt took a national 
colour. It flared up in Damascus and throughout the country. For 
long the French gave this rising the colour of a revolt by bandits 
and instigated the local Christians against the Druzes and the Mus¬ 
lims and created religious hatred among the Syrians, but all this 
was in vain. The French atrocities threw people more and more 
into the arms of the nationalists. The rising continued in full swing 
and within six months the whole of Syria excluding the Lebanon 
went out of French control. Damascus was, however, re-occupied 
by the French after several days’ bombardment in November 1925. 
*Abd al-Rahman Shahbender, the leader of the People’s Party in 
Damascus, took refuge with the Druzes.^ Guerilla^warfare, how¬ 
ever, continued until the spring of 1927. 

The delegates of Damascus waited on dc Jouvcnal, a new Fre¬ 
nch High Commissioner, and demanded self-government with full 
autonomy and a ministerial form of Government having the same 
relation with France as that of *lraq with Great Britain. They 
also demanded the inclusion of the Alawi and a part of the Leba- 
non to allow the Syrians access to the Mediterranean. De Jouve- 
nal, however, failed to conciliate the nationalists and was recalled 
in August 1926. 

The Syrian Republic :—His successor M. Ponsot was a very 
experienced administrative official. During the seven years of bis 
office in Syria he tried to repair the losses caused to the country 
by his predecessor but he also failed to satisfy the nationalists. In 
February 1928 Taj al-Din al*Hasani was charged with the forma¬ 
tion of a government. In the elections held in April 1928, the 
Radicals came to power with FaysaPs former Prime Minister, Ha- 


1, Haos Kohn, p. 29«. 
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shim Bey al-Atasi, as President. In August a draft constitution 
was made demanding a republic with a president and Islam as the 
State religion. Ponsot rejected the demands and prorogued the 
Assembly when it refused to revise its demands. He then intro¬ 
duced a republican constitution in 1930 and, two years after, a pro- 
French Parliament was constituted after elections, in which the 
supporters of France were returned in the majority. But the draft 
treaty of mandatory government was rejected by this Parliament 
also and Ponsot resigned. Parliament was dissolved by his succes¬ 
sor, de Mortel, who assumed solitary control of the government. 
In January 1936 he had the nationalists searched by the police. 
This caused an outburst and a general strike continued for more 
than a month. In the following month the French Government 
was forced to call a delegation of the Syrian nationalists to Paris 
and a treaty was concluded in September 1936 limiting the posting 
of the two French garrisons in the Hawran and Lataqiyah and the 
establishment of two air bases in Syria while France undertook to 
secure the entry of Syria into the League of Nations. This treaty 
was to come into force after three years. 


in^LABANON, PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN 

1—LABANON 

With the Ottoman conquest of Syria the Ma'ns, the Assafa 
and the Banu Sayfa became the feudal lords in and around the 
Lebanon in the 16th century. Under these feudall ords the Lebanon 
fared better than Syria did under Turkish government. Its popu- 
latioji inbreased. The Lebanon being a mountainous district, its 
chiefs and the Druzes and the Maronites received special treatment 
and were given autonomy in their internal affairs without even 
rendering military service to the Turkish Sultan. They paid, 
however, a nominal tribute. The Turkish governor of Damascus 
usually worked as liaison officer between the Lebanese feudal lords 
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and the Turkish Sultan. The Ma*ni leader Fakhr al-Din I (d. 1544) 
rose to prominence after the battle of Marj Dabiq fought between 
the Turks and the Mamluks in August 1516. After the battle was 
over, he joined the victorious Salim I with his coterie of Lebanese 
chiefs and enjoyed the same autonomous position which he held in 
the previous years merely by paying comparatively light tributes. 

The feudal lords of the Lebanon created troubles sometimes 
and came in conflict with the Turkish sultans. In 1584 the Tur¬ 
kish janissaries on their way to Constantinople from Egypt and 
Palestine were robbed in the Lebanon. The Banu Sayfa Chief, 
Yusuf Sayfa, and the Druz Chief, Qurqumaz, were thereupon 
punished severely by the punitive expeditions sent by Turkish 
Sultan. Qurqumaz was succeeded by his young son Fakhr al- 
Din It in 1586. 

Fakhr al-Din U ( 1586-1635 )—With the coming to power 
of Fakhr al-Din II, the Ma’ni House reached the zenith of glory 
and its territories extended widely. He dreamt of creating a 
greater Lebanon and making it independent and prosperous and 
acted accordingly. He organized a well disciplined army to stand 
against the janissaries and extended his territory towards the north, 
south and east by conquering Tripoli, Ba^labak, al-Biqa, Naza¬ 
reth, Tiberias, Safad, Beirut and Sidon. On increasing his power 
he entered into commercial relations with the Florentines^ and 
concluded a secret military pact with Ferdinand the Duke of Tus¬ 
cany against the Porte.^ This brought him into clash with the 
Turkish force at Damascus and compelled him to seek refuge at 
Florence in 1613 A. C. After seven years of exile he, however, 
returned to the Lebanon determind to pursue his policy more 
vigorously than ever. He conquered the remaining territories ex¬ 
tending from Aleppo to the borders of Egypt and made the Tur¬ 
kish Sultan recognise him as the ruler of Arabistan (greater Leba¬ 
non) from Aleppo to the Egyptian frontier. 

1. Cf. Ahmad al-Kbalidi al-Safadi, The Ta'rikh al-Amir Fakhr al-Din, 
Beirut, 1936, pp. 17-19 quoted by Hitti, p. 681 n4. 

2, Hitti, History of the AtabSp p. liO nl. 
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After gaining his independence he turned his attention towards 
the improvement of the country. He invited Italian botanists 
and engineers and introduced improved methods of production. 
The swampy part of aUBiqa was drained and brought under cul¬ 
tivation. The exploitation of natural resources of the country 
improved industry and trade. 

Fakhr al-Din II was a tolerant ruler and patronized men of 
every religion, the Druzes and the Maronites, alike. During his 
time, the French Catholic missionaries extended their activities 
from the towns to the remote villages and his patronage of the 
Christian missions was not liked by the Turkish Sultan. On the 
approach of the Turkish force from Damascus he fled but was cap¬ 
tured, taken captive to Constantinople in February 1635, and 
beheaded along with three of his sons. After Fakhr al-Din the 
Ma’nis lost their power gradually and were Anally overpowered in 
1697 by the Shihabis who ruled throughout the 18th century. 

Amir Bashir al-Shihabi 11 : —The Shthabi Christians traced 
their origin from the Qurayshi. They gained power during the cha¬ 
otic period of 150 years following the death of Fakhr al-Din II. 
In 1788 Bashir al-Shihabi II (1788-1840) was elected as the gover¬ 
nor of the Lebanon after Yusuf had been hanged at Acre at the 
order of Ahmad al-Jazzar who had risen to power in Palestine and 
had, later, occupied the whole of Syria. Yusuf’s sons became his 
deadly enemies. His patron al-Jazzar also became displeased with 
him when he failed to support him against Napoleon’s attack in 
1799. Bashir escaped from his wrath to Egypt ^ where he gained 
the friendship of the British. After the death of al-Jazzar, Bas¬ 
hir returned to the Lebanon and crushed the sons of Yusuf. He 
earned the friendship of the Turks and helped the Turkish Sultan 
with 15,000 Lebanese soldiers in driving out the Wahhabis from 
Aydm and Hawran.* He gained a significant position in the polit¬ 
ics of Syria and mediated in the disputes of rival walis (governors) 
oi Damascus and Tripoli. His annexation of al-Biqa to his Leba¬ 
nese territory and his too much active participation in Syrian po- 

1. Hyder, Lebanon, p. 201 sq. quoted by Hitli, S>r/a, p. 691 nS. 

2. Ibid., p. 692 nl. 
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litics aroused the suspicion of the Turkish Sultan and made him 
escape to Egypt for the second time tn 1821. This time he earned 
the friendship of Muhammad *Ali Pasha of Egypt. 

Ihrahim Pasha Bashir returned to the Lebanon when Ibra¬ 
him Pasha, son of Muhammad *AIi, was sent on an expedition 
to Syria in 1831 and helped him with the Lebanese soldiers in 
the conquest of Acre. Ibrahim Pasha made further conquests of 
Damascus and Hims and crossing the Taurus knocked at the door 
of Turkey itself. With a view to consolidate their spheres of in¬ 
fluence in Turkey, Russia and her rivals, France and England, took 
the stand on behalf of Turkey and frustrated the ambition of 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Hitherto the Christians had not been always treated well by 
the Syrian governors. Ibrahim Pasha established equity and justice 
and tried to solve the difficulties of the Christians. But, later, 
under the instruction of his father, he increased the tax by three 
times and established monopolies over silk and other indigenous 
products. This antagonized the Syrians specially the cultivators 
of Palestine and the Lebanon. The uprisings in Palestine in 1834 
spread alt over Syria and took a serious turn in the Lebanon in 
1840. Encouraged by the uprisings in Syria, Sultan Mahmud of 
Turkey tried to establish his authority over Svria but his army met 
with a disastrous defeat at the hands of the Egyptians at Ni/zib, 
north of Syria. The European and Russian Powers intervened 
and, according to the terms of the treaty of November 1840, made 
Ibrahim Pasha evacuate Syria. He ruled for nine years but failed 
to establish an *Arab Empire for which the time was not yet 
mature. The Turkish authority was re-established and the Lebanon 
was divided into two administrative units in 1842, one under a 
Maronite governor and the other under a Druz. This dual control 
created disturbances in the country and the Egypto-Syrian episode 
increased the English sphere of influence in the Middle East. 

Achievements of Bashir if :->-On the expulsion-4>f Ibrahim 
Pasha, Bashir IT was taken to task by the Turks. He was exiled 
in 1840 to Malta whence he was taken to Constantinople to die 
there in 1850. Bashir 11 was one of the strongest rulers of the 
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Lebanon and established equity and justice. The Lebanon of 
Bashir II was prosperous. Economic and social conditions were 
improved. The religious minorities and political refugees were 
given shelter and the door was opened for the introduction of wes¬ 
tern culture and education. 

The Shihabi period of rule is marked by two important 
events, intensive conflicts among the Druzes and the spread of the 
Maronite peasants from the south to the north.^ 

Catholic *Arab Nationalists :—In the early days of the ‘Arab 
nationalists association with American missions in the Lebanon, 
two ‘Arab Catholic nationalists, Yaziji and Bustani, proposed the 
foundation of a learned society. 

Nasif Yaziji was born in a hamlet of the Lebanon in 1800. 
He received his primary education from a village priest and his 
keenness for learning brought' him to the monastery’s library, 
where printed books being not available, he went through the 
manuscripts stored. He had a sharp memory and used to memo¬ 
rize important passages. Yaziji copied works of importance and 
gradually built up his own personal library. In doing this he 
came across the classical Arabic works and thenceforth he thought 
of reviving the ‘Arab past. 

In the early years of his career he worked as a secretary to a 
high ecclesiastic for about three years. In his twenties he worked 
in the chancery of Amir Bashir of the Lebanon until 1840 when the 
Amir exiled. By that time Yaziji had written several books 
mostly in Arabic verse some of which were published later. He 
wrote school text-books on logic, grammar, rhetoric and prosody 
which were used in the American missionary schools till 1871. 
Nasif Yaziji settled down in Beirut where his house became the 
rendezvous of the admirers of the Arabic language and literature 
and Culture, irrespective of their being Muslims or Christians. 
He instilled ‘Arab national spirit into his admirers and children.* 

Another national leader, Butrus Bustani, was 19 years junior 
to Yaziji. He had received the best possible education and had 

1. Hourani. Syria and Lebanon, p. 25. 

2. Cf. Antoni us, pp. 45-47. 

28- 
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learnt Syriac and Latin besides Arabic in the monastic college at 
Amin Waraqa. Later, he learnt English also and earned his liveli- 
hood as a teacher. In 1840 he met at Beirut an American medi¬ 
cal missionary, Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck, one year senior to him 
in age, and engaged in missionary work. He taught Arabic in the 
Training College at Abay and wrote school text-books. Bustani 
learnt Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek and collaborated with Eli 
Smith in the Arabic translation of the Bible for ten years. He 
Compiled two Arabic dictionaries, the larger recension of the Mu- 
hit al-Muhit (the Circumference of the Ocean) in two volumes and 
the smaller one the Qutr al-Muhit (the Diameter of the Ocean ) 
in one volume and an encyclopaedia ( the Daytat aUMa*arif ) 
based on European and Arabic literary and historical sources. 
He could, however, complete only six volumes before his death in 
1883. Later, the work was completed in eleven volumes by his 
sons and other members of his family. 

Butrus Bustani was not only a great literary figure but also a 
great politician and published the first weekly journal the Clarion 
o/Syria and a fortnightly review from Beirut after 1860 with a 
view to unite the different creeds in the Lebanon and founded the 
National School to propagate liberalism, toleration and patriotism.^ 

Autonomy of the Lebanon:—Vc\\omn% the reform policy of 
Mahmud, the Turks carried out a policy of centralization and 
sowed the seed of discord among the Lebanese mountaineers. 
They stirred up strife between the Druzes and the Maronites and 
tried to give a religious colour to the hitherto feudal warfare in 
Lebanon i. c., the conflics ef the Maronite and the Druz cultiva¬ 
tors with their feudal lords. The Maronites were patronized by 
the French and the Druzes by the English. The most serious turn 
the civil strife took under the Turkish Sultan, ‘Abd aLMajid I, 
European intervention came during the civil clashes in i860 when 
11,000 Christians were killed and 150 villages were burnt by the 
French. One year after, however, an autonomous fonji^of govern- 
medt was established there under a Catholic Governor-General 

1. Antonlus, p, 47 

2. Cf. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p, 735 ; History of Syria, pp. 694-5. 
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(Mutasarrif)y Da*ud Pasha (1861-8) by the European—French, 
English, Prussian and Austrian—and Russian Powers later joined 
by Italy in 1864. Against the French Governor-Genera! the 
Maronites demonstrated the appointment of a native Governor- 
General. The Governor held the office for five years and he was 
assisted by a council of twelve reprsentatives from different races 
and religions. The Lebanon was divided into seven districts exclu- 
ding Beirut and Sidon which were ruled by deputy governors call¬ 
ed qa*im muqam. The feudal lords of the south and clerical party 
of the north were forced to remain peaceful The natural dfficulties 
of communication were overcome by the construction of roads 
and narrow gauge railway. The Lebanon being a hilly country 
people had to take interest in and depend on industry and trade 
and, as a result, it was soon overpopulated specially by the immi¬ 
grant Christians. The country bhing overpopulated, the Lebanese 
began to migrate to Egypt, America and Austria from the last qua¬ 
rter of the 19th century. According to Miller, the Lebanon was 
*<the most successful example of autonomy applied to a Turkish 
province,”^ The Lebanon enjoyed this independence until the First 
World War when its autonomy was destroyed by the Turks. Dur- 
ing the war the condition of the Lebanon was not much better than 
that of Syria. 

French Mandate :—After the War, the French mandate was 
established. The arbitrary French military administration did not 
satisfy even the Administrative Council of the Lebanon which bad 
asked twice for a French mandate. Seven of the twelve members 
of the council passed a resolution in July 1920 demanding comp¬ 
lete independence for the Lebanon and an alliance with Syria and 
were arrested and banished. The council was dissolved and a fresh 
council was appointed by the French High Commissioner, Gene- 
ral Gouraud. In September 1920 the state of Greater Lebanon 
comprising the autonomous Lebanon of the Ottoman period, the 
coastal strips of Tripoli, Sidon, Beirut and the Muslim districts 
of al-Biqa and Ba*labak was formed. A French Governor and 
a few French advisers to ministers were appointed. In 1926 the 

1. The Ottoman Empire^ Cambridge. 1936 306. 
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Lebanese constitution transformed it into a republic and in the foil, 
owing two years its costly administrative machinery was simplified. 
In 1936 the garrison right of France in the Lebanon was limited 
and she herself undertooic to secure the entry of the Lebanon into 
the League of Nations The democratic fight, however, continued 
culminating in the establishment of the Republican form of gove¬ 
rnment in the Lebanon in 1943. > 

Conclusion : -This was the fust country in the Middle East to 
imbibe western culture and influence in every phase of life. The 
establishment of self-government kept the Lebanon open to the 
flow of western ideas and cultures, which had been strengthened 
by its leaders and rulers^ like Fakhr al-Din, Bashir 11 and Ibrahim 
Pasha. Along with religious teachers and preachers of Christian, 
ity came the infiltration of Western ideas and practices which gra¬ 
dually spread to other parts of ‘Arab countries. 


. 2—PALESTINE 

With the decline of the Ottoman power in the 18th century 
‘Arab chieftains became more and more ambitious and the exam¬ 
ples of Egypt and the Lebanon were followed throughout the 
‘Arab countries under the Ottoman rule. The chieftains of Palestine 
likewise asserted themselves. With the rise of Zahir aPUmar, 
son of the Amir of the Safad districts of the Lebanon, and Ahmad 
kl-Jazzar, Palestine began to compete with the glory of the Leba¬ 
non under Fakhr al-Din U. About 1737 Zahir of the Safad rose 
to prominence after conquering Tiberias. Later be conquered some 
more cities and established himself at Akka in 1750. He regularly 
paid the Ottoman dues and established complete peace. A fresh 
impetus was given to agriculture and industry. The cotton and silk 
industries flourished. From the 18th century, howcvlfei', the Turks 
began to lose their prestige and hold on the Middle East. They be¬ 
came ehtahgled in a bitter strife against ’ Russia under Catherine I. 
*Ali Bey of Egypt defied the authority of the Turkish Sultan, and 
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with a view to revive the old days of the Mamluks conquered 
Damascus and some other towns of Syria in 1771. Zahir,* therefore, 
also became ambitious and allied himself with *Ali Bey and with 
Russian aid he bombarded Sidon and captured it in 1772.^ The 
lord of Sidon, Yusuf Sbihabi, received Turkish help from Cons¬ 
tantinople, reconquered Sidon in 1775 and blocked Zahir in Acre. 
The garrison was bribed and Zahir was killed. He was succeeded 
by Ahmad aUJazzar, petty officer of the Syrian garrison of Sidon, 
Palestine became more prosperus during the period of the rule of 
this new chief. 

Ahmad was originally a Christian slave of Bosnia purchased 
by *Ali Bey of Cairo. He distinguished himself as an executioner 
under *Ali Bey and became known as aUJazzar (the butcher). He 
fled to Syria and served in the Syrian army. He defenefed Sidon 
against Zahir on behalf of Yusuf Shihabi. Consequently he was 
'appointed governor of Sidon.^ He reorganised his> army consisting 
•of Albanian, Bosnian and Maghribi soldiers and built u^) a small 
fleet. He fortified Acre and extended his chieftainship on the 
coast of the Lebanon in the north and occupied Palestine in the 
south As a vassal’bf the Porte. Under his benevolent rule, the 
economic condition of Palestine improved. In 1780 he was ap¬ 
pointed Viceroy of Damascus by the Turkish Sultan. He acted as 
the arbiter of the Lebanon. With the English troops under Sidney 
Smith he defended the city of Acre for two months against Napo¬ 
leon’s attack and repelled him in 1799. He crushed the Shites 
and perpetrated cruelties on his enemies and terrorized Syria and 
the Lebanon. He died in 1804. 

Palestine was ruled by the Turks but France and Russia con¬ 
tested for the right of protection of the Holy Places in Palestine. 
The question of Palestine was one of the important causes of the 
Crimean war (1853-6) fought among the great powers Russia, 
France and Great Britain. Palestine, however, remained in the 
possession of the Turks until December 1917 when a BritHib army 
marched from Egypt and occupied it. 

1, Cf., ViiXii, History of the Arabs, 112 nK Cf., Syria, p. 689 nl. 

2. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 732 n* ; Syria, p. 689 n*. 
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Creation of a Jewish National Home :—The Arabs had fought 
during the First World War on behalf of the British and suffered 
greatly for the liberation of their country from Turkish rule. The 
contradictory promises and actions of the Allies, especially the Bri¬ 
tish, continued throughout the war period and were to be finalized 
and settled later at the cost of 'Arab territory and prestige. As a 
result, number of 'Arab States and quasi-'Arab nations emerged. 
The Arabs, particularly those of Palestine, became embittered be¬ 
cause they were disappointed at the outcome of the war. The 
Sharif of Makkah, Husayn, regarded Palestine as an integral part 
of the ‘Arab State he wanted to build up. The Arabs had been 
promised Palestine by the Allies according to the McMahon letter 
addressed to Sharif Husayn of Makkah in October 1915.^ 

The Sykes-Picot agreement (1915)2 had suggested the setting 
up of an international administration in Palestine to be worked out 
conjointly by the Allies and the Sharif of Makkah. At the Paris 
Peace Conference (February 1919), the British Foreign Secretary, 
Balfour, however, submitted a plan for the creation of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine. The plan was opposed vehemently by 
the French delegate who yielded only when Britain threatened to 
withdraw herself from the plunder of Germany.® Thus according 
to the Balfour Declaration of November 1917 a new alien state 
was created and imposed against their wishes on the Arabs. In Aug¬ 
ust 1922 a constitution was framed for Palestine conferring absolute 
power to the British High Commissioner. He was empowered to 
divide the country into administrative units, appoint and discharge 
officials and dispose of state lands and mineral deposits. The adm- 
inistration of defence and foreign affairs were, however, reserved 
by Britain for herself. 

Palestine had been the home of the Jews in ancient times but 
they had vacated it two thousand years back. A little before the 
First World War they had begun to settle in groups in the villages 


1. Cf. A, Hourini, tip> 43*4 

2. Kirk.p. 162. 

3. Kirk,p. 487. 
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and towns of Palestine. In 1898 the Zionist movement^ was orga¬ 
nized on a grand scale and under its influence the Jews, all over 
the world, united. Since then it had become a political organiza¬ 
tion whereas previously it had been, purely, a cultural movement. 
The Zionist Congress decided at first meeting at Basle iu August 
1897 to create a home for the Jews in Palestine. Twenty years 
after the Basle Congress, the British Government supported its 
decision according to the Balfour Declaration. 

The Balfour Declaration was further elaborated by the British 
in the British Blue Book of June 1922 stating that Palestine as a 
whole would not be converted into a Jewish home and Jewish nat¬ 
ionality would not be imposed upon the other inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine but that there would be a national home for the Jews, native 
and foreign as a whole, in Palestine.*^ It was on these principles 
that the Jewish representatives, the Zionist organization planned 
its activities to build up in Palestine the Jewish national home side 
by side with that of the Arabs living in Palestine.’* 

Palestine connects ‘Arab Asia and Arab Africa. The Arabs, 
therefore, opposed the Balfour Declaration vehemently. The Pales- 
tine problem now became a question of life and death for the 
Arabs. The creation of a Jewish home prevented the achievements 
of ‘Arab national aspirations. They feared that the Jews would 
dominate Palestine politically and the neighbouring *Arab countries 
economically. With the growth of the Jewish population by births 
and immigrations and the development of modernised industries 

1. The causes of the growth of Zionism as a political organization and 
■Arab nationalism are said to be the same. They developed at the same 
time. Hourani {Syria and Lebanon, pp. 106-7 ) sums up the aim and 
object of Zionist movement in the following lines : "For the Zionist 
the solution is not for the individual Jew to acquire the characteristics 
of the individual Gentile, but for the Jewish community to take on the 
characteristics of a national community, a normal economic and social 
structure, a national consciousness, a territorial home and politioil 
independence...Thus after 1918 two movements (‘Arab nationalism 
and Zionism ). each in its dynamic stage and each believing itself to 
be in the right, found themselves facing one another in a tingle land.” 

2- Cf. Hourani, pp. 111-12 ; Cf. Hans Kohn, pp. 299-300. 

.1. Cf. Ham Kohn, pp. 299-300. 
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the Jews of Palestine would inevitably need a political and econo¬ 
mic expansion and would be likely, at times, to join the enemies 
of the Arabs. They failed to understand why a Jewish home 
was created by Great Powers there after thousands of years while 
the Arabs whose ancestors had meanwhile settled there for gene¬ 
rations would be automatically turned into a minority and would 
be deprived of their right of self-government. They were not 
convinced of the Jewish and British argument that as they were 
oppressed in other parts of the World especially in Germany and 
as they had no home to live in a home should be found out for 
the Jews in a country where their ancestors had once lived thou¬ 
sands of years ago. 

Palestine began to grow into a bi-national home. In this light 
the political principles of a bi.racial state had been formulated 
in the I4th Zionist Congress held under President Dr. Arthur 
Ruppin in 1925,' Thus according to Ruppin. in the bi-racial 
state of Palestine both Jews and Arabs would enjoy equal right 
irrespective of the consideration of majority or minority. Hebrew 
became the medium of instruction in the Jewish schools. A 
Hebrew University was founded in 1925. Due to the conti. 
nuous efforts of the Zionist organisation, Palestine became the 
most progressive country in the Middle East. 

The high standard of culture and the modernization of the var- 
ious phases of life of the Jews strongly influenced their counterparts 
the Arabs in Palestine. With the immigrant Jews came European 
economic methods which influenced greatly the economic, social 
and political life of the Arabs and advanced their outlook in the 
secular field of life. In the political field the old ‘Arab aristocracy 
was replaced by a middle class intelligentsia. In order to safe¬ 
guard the ‘Arab interest, Muslim-Christian associations were 
formed. An ‘Arab Congress was convened in Palestine to elect 
an Executive Committee which negotiated for the freedom of the 
Arabs with the Great Powers in Geneva and London;^ 

The Arabs were united on the vital points of demanding 
the withdrawal of the Balfour Declaration but were devided on 


1. Haul Kohn, p. 301. 
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othdf>pcd^»t 9 .'^ 'A Section of the Arat>g of Paiestihe demAhded the 
ihchtsiosi^bf'Palestine in the«Federation of the Arabs under the 
K1hg^f<the^'H(ja£ and another demanded the anion of Fttlestine 
with the independent ‘Arab Stale ©f Syria. The British High 
Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, a Jew who was the head of 
the mandatory Government of Palestine from 1920 to 1925 tried to 
negotiate and bring hbout! wnuliial hoderstanding and declared 
Arabic as the medium of instruction in the Government schools. 

Palestine is a country which the Arabs wanted to defend and ^ 

the iews to acquire. The ‘Arab unrest found its way into several 

1,11 111 \ ' 

open revolts of which those of 1936 and 1938 to 1939 were the 

>in ij, . j I ' ^ ' , , , . A 

mpst^serious. The Palestine problem was the most important factor 
in bringing the Arabs to a common platform. Several ‘Arab con. 
gtesses were held to solve the Palestine problem of which the pan- 
‘Arab Congress of Bludan (Syria) held in September 1937 and 
the tnter-Parliamenlary Congress of‘Arab and Muslim countries 
held in October 1938 were the most important. This Palestine 
problem had even united the Christians and Muslims of Palestine 
who convened an ‘Arab Congress in Jerusalem in July 1928 and 
demanded a democratic representative Government in f*ales^ihe hWt 
the proposal was opposed by the Jews who were in the minority 
and rejected by the British. When the immigrant Jews began to 
pour into Palestine from 1933, the Christian and Muslim Arabs 
made common cause for defence. In 1935 ‘Arab volunteers were 
organised. The Pan-*Arab movement got wide popularity and 
was officially recognized for the first time in the outside world 
and accordingly a conference was called of the Muslim countries 
in London in 1939. 

, j > 

The creation of a Jewish state was a tragic blunder which 
Britain had committed in her colonial policy in the Middle East. 
She tried to amend the position but yet failed tp solve the problem 
amicably and impartially. The Royal Commission of 1936 rjccom- 
mended the division oi^ Palestine into a Jewish and an *Arab state. 

I / I 

The Arabs rejected it totally and the Jews partlyThe White 

1. Hourani, pp. 112-3. 
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Paper of 1939 explained the ultimate aim of the mandatory gover¬ 
nment in Palestine to establish in the long run an independent 
state where the interest of the Jews and *Arabs would be safeguar¬ 
ded alike by their own representatives.^ 


3-THE TRANS-JORDAN 

The Trans-Jordan is a biblical name without historical exis¬ 
tence.* Politically it had always formed a part of Syria. As a 
result of the First World War like the other ‘Arab States under 
British protection there was set up a British mandate over the 
Trans-Jordan in March 1921. After the fall of Faysal’s ‘Arab 
Syrian State east of the Jordan, the British Colonial Minister, 
Churchill, established the mandatory government over the 
Trans-Jordan inhabited by some 200,000 ‘Arab bedouins under 
Amir *Abd Allah, cider brother of Faysal and son of King Husayn 
of the Hijaz, with its capital at Amman. It was really created by 
the British to serve their own purpose, although ostensibly it was 
to please ‘Abd Allah whose candidature as the ruler of ‘Iraq had 
been rejected by the British. It served the purpose of a buffer 
state against Ibn Sa'ud’s kingdom, a safeguard for Palestine 
against bedouin attacks and a link with *Iraq. Under the British 
High Commissioner of Palestine a British political Agent was 
posted at Amman to look after the affairs of the Trans-Jordan.* 
In September 1922 it was proclaimed to be a principality sepa¬ 
rate from Palestine and in April 1923 it was declared an indepen¬ 
dent ‘Arab State under Amir 'Abd Allah who was authorised to 
establish a constitutional form of Government under the British 
mandate but ‘Abd Allah was more autocratic than democratic in 
his outlook and activities. In 1924 Faysal’s former Prime Minis¬ 
ter was appointed the chief of ‘Arab administration under ‘Abd 
Allah but he could not pull on well with him even for two years 
oh account of the Amir’s autocratic ways and resigned in 1926. 

1. Hounni, p. Hi. 

2. Hitti, Syria, p. 703. 

3. Hans Koho, p. 306. 
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In May 1925 the territory Trans-Jordan was extended towards 
the Hijaz by the occupation of the district of Ma’n on the Hijaz 
Railway and the port of Aqaba on the Red Sea. The importance 
of this mandatory state was two-fold for the British, it gave them 
two air bases in Amman and al-Jizah for maintaining an air 
communication between India and Great Britain^ and the occupa¬ 
tion of the. port of Aqaba gave them additional security for their 
line of sea-borne communication between the Indian Ocean and 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

There were widespread insurrections throughout the country 
against the British mandate. According to the Treaty of London? 
February 20, 1928, ‘Abd Allah was divested of all real power and 
accordingly, a shadow constitution witho ut power was imposed* 
on the people in April 1928. People demonstrated and revolted 
and it was with great difficulty that three per cent of the voters 
could be brought together to participate in the elections held in 
January 1929. Economic life had been disturbed by the purchase 
of lands by the Zionists for the Jewish settlements. People forced 
the Government to pass a law in April and October 1933 prohi¬ 
biting the sale of land to an alien specially a Jew. In 1946 ‘Abd 
Allah adopted the title of King. Three years later his kingdom 
was declared as the Hashimid JCingdom of the Jordan. 

4—‘IRAQ 

Turkish Rule :—‘Iraq the land of the Euphrates forms an 
important part of the New Arabia. The Euphrates valley had been 
the seat of learning and culture under the Persians and Arabs and 
was occupied by the Turks in 1534. The Turkish slaves' 
were appointed as governors called aghas and later and 

native chiefs as amirs of the districts of Baghdad, Basrah and 
Mowsil (Mosul) into which the country had been divided by the 
Turks. The Turkish hold on ‘Iraq began to weaken towards the 
end of the 16th century. Turkish pashas and Mamluk chiefs 
strove for power and position while the people suffered due to 
unsettled conditions and a disturbed life. 

1. Hiuii Kbhn,' p. 306. 
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The majority of the population being Shi«ahs, their social 
attachment was more with the Persian Shi*ahs than with the Tur¬ 
kish Sunnis and reluctantly they considered themselves subjects of 
the heretical Turkish Sultan. As a result the possession of *lraq 
was a matter of dispute between Turkey and Persia. The Persians 
fought for the Holy places of the Shi'ahs : Karbalab, Najaf and 
Kazimayn. Turkey and Persia had been throughout the 16th 
century at cold war which ultimately broke out into active hosti¬ 
lity in the 17th and 18th centuries. Baghdad fell into the hands 
of the Persians twice, in 1623 due to the treachery of a janissary 
and in 1733 due to the negligence of a Turkish governor. 

In the middle of 18th century, peace was further disturbed by 
the occasional attacks of the bedouins from the lower Euphrates 
grouped into a federation called al^Muntafiq. The possession of 
*Iraq gave the Turks two-fold advantages viz., tributes and outpost 
for the march on the eastern limits of the Arabian Peninsula. 

The Turko-Persian war affected the economy of the country. 
Situated as it is, it became a place of strategic importance for the 
British when they established their trade centres in India and won 
supremacy in the Persian Gulf over the Portuguese and the Dutch 
in the 17ih century. The strategic importance of the country was 
further enhanced after the discovcry.of oil. 

The Turkish viceroys who were mostly Circassian slaves ruled 
over the country as autonomous vassals and worked more for 
themselves than for the State. The Mamluk Viceroy. Sulayman 
Agha, declared himself independent in 1747. Da*ud Pasha ( 1817- 
1832 ) grasped full power in his hand and the Mamluk oligarchy 
continued for eighty years. A few European schools and a prin¬ 
ting press were first established by Da'ud, It was only after the 
Crimean war (1853-6) that Turkey reasserted her power and forti¬ 
fied Baghdad strongly. Under Rashid Pasha ( 1853-8 ) disused 
irrigation canals were re-opened and a company for river naviga¬ 
tion was founded. He was the precursor of Midhdt Pasha who 
was appointed viceroy in 1869. Midbat who was a great progre¬ 
ssive statesman reintroduced the constitution abolished by *Abd 
al*Hamid in 1877. He checked lawlessness and settled the bedouins. 
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frrigation was improved and holdings of land were registered. 
Plans were made for navigation, industrialization and the improve¬ 
ment of towns. Municipalities and administrative councils were 
founded. 

Growth of Nationalism It was when Western nationalism 
triumphed in the Balkans where the people revolted against the 
weak sultans of Turkey and achieved their independence, the ‘Arabs 
of the Turkish Empire thought of establishing their own govern, 
ment. There were two main reasons behind the growth of nationa¬ 
lism in ‘Arab countries. These were the bad administration of the 
Turks and the wide propaganda of the Christian missionaries and 
the modernized Arabs like Midhat Pasha in ‘Iraq. 

4raq played her own role in the cultural contact between the 
East and the West. As early as the i7th century. Catholic mission¬ 
aries established themselves al Baghdad and Basrah though with- 
out influencing the masses. Intellectually, the Muslims specially 
the Sunnis were backward until the beginning of the 20th century. 
It was only the *Iraqi officials trained at Constantinople on West- 
tern lines who were modernized in their outlook. Some *lraqi 
officials who had been won over by the members of the club of al- 
Fatat al.‘Ahd while they were in Syria opened a few branches in 
‘Iraq. She was, however, not as open to Western culture as she 
was to commercial penetration. The establishment of the British 
in India under the East India Company and the consolidation of 
the British position in the Persian Oulf increased the commercial 
interest of the British in ‘Iraq. This commercial infiltration served 
as a bulwark for later political penetration. 

During the period of the autocratic rule of *Abd al-Hamid 
( 1876-1909 A. C. ), the Young Turks became disgusted with the 
Pan-lslamic policy and planned to establish a modern constitu¬ 
tional state on a liberal basis. They were helped in seizing power 
in 1908 by liberal ‘Arab and other non-Turkish elements of the 
Empire. But the Young Turks’ nationalistic attitude and policy 
of assimilation of all races of the Empire antagonized the Arabs 
who had by then begun to demand the settling-up of autonomous 
•Arab states under Turkish Sultans. Their extreme demand culmi- 
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nated in a general 'Arab revolt in 1916. There were a number of 
national leaders who took part in this revolt and fought against 
the Turkish authorities. 

At the outbreak of World War I, leadership of the *Arab na¬ 
tional moveirient devolved upon the Sharif family of Makkah. 
Sharif Husayn of the Hijaz and his sons championed the cause of 
the Arabs and gradually formed a chain of independent 'Arab 
States in Arabia, the Trans-Jordan and ‘Iraq under the patronage 
of the British. 

Faysal ;—Husayn’s third son, Faysal, who was born in 1885 
fought as an 'Arab soldier in the desert of Arabia and worked as 
national leader in Syria and ‘Iraq. His father was a loyal subject 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid at whose invitation Husayn lived the last fifteen 
years of his life ( 1893-1907 ) at Constantinople. While Faysal was 
educated in Constantinople along with his brothers, he witnessed 
the rise of the Young Turks movement. In the second decade of 
the 20th century the ‘Arab national movement acquired strength 
and Faysal proved himself the most promising ‘Arab leader. His 
career as a national leader begins from the day he captured Dama¬ 
scus in 1918. Until then he was fighting against the Turks as a 
military commander under the instruction of hisTather who was 
guided by the policy laid down by the British General Allen by and 
the British Political Agent Lawrence. He was chosen as national 
leader of Syria. With the close of the First World War, ‘Arab 
hostility against the Turks ended and Faysal was delegated by his 
father to represent the ‘Arab case at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
As a soldier he had achieved success, but be failed as a diplomat 
on account of the ambitious machinations of the Allied Powers. 
The Great Powers who had promised freedom to the 'Arab World 
during the war placed the «Arab countries, specially Syria, as a 
pawn in their diplomatic game and openly bargained for them at 
the Peace Conference.. On his return, he made a public speech at 
Beirut on 13th April 1919 and explained the causes of hn diploma-, 
tic failure adding that “complete independence is never given : it 
is always ,takcn.**‘ Faysal asked the people to unite in order to 
1. Kbftdduri, Ittdepemknt iraq^ Oxford, 1951, p. 4. 
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achieve independence. In the diplomatic game played at Paris, Syria 
had fallen to the lot of the French. The refusal of Faysal to share 
the Syrian authority with France brought him into conflict with 
the French force at Maysalun on the 24th July 1920. Faysal was 
defeated and he lost Syria for ever. The British, however, found a 
throne for him at Baghdad. 

During World War I, *Iraq was conquered by an Indian army 
and military administration was introduced there. The muntafiq 
coalition was weakened by the settlement of Indian colonists in the 
Lower Euphrates who introduced the production of cotton in ‘Iraq. 
The recruitment of peasants for forced labour, the collection of ta¬ 
xes from the bedouins and the keeping of Basrah permanently un¬ 
der British control, antagonised a large section of the people from 
the British military rule. 

The military administration which was considered to be an ec¬ 
onomic and moral burden by both the intelligentsia and the masses 
at large ^ made the British settle the conditions in 'Iraq according 
to the Anglo-French declaration. The ‘Arab nationalists of this 
area had taken refuge at Damascus under the Syrian ruler, Faysal, 
who employed a number of them as civil servants and officers. 
These 'Iraqi refugees formed a party *Ahd aU\Iraqi and convened a 
Congress of Mesopotamia at Damascus in March 1920. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed to declare 'Iraq independent under <Abd Allah, 
the elder brother of Faysal who later became Amirof the Trans¬ 
jordan under the British protection as described above. Accordi¬ 
ng to the draft of the proposed constitution there were to be a Co¬ 
uncil of State consisting of Arabs and British members equal in 
number and a legislature with limited power 

Soon afterwards, trouble arose in iraq and the British decided 
at San Remo to grant a mandate to iraq. But the British decisi¬ 
on did not satisfy the committee of Baghdad notables who deman¬ 
ded full freedom under a national government. Shiites and Sunnis 

1. Cf. Sir Hubert The Independent Arab, pp. 292, 297 quoted by 

George E. Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East, Loudon, 1948, 
pp. 139-141. 

2. Kirk, p. 141. 
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allijofned dnd continued for; six months. ' The 

nationalists'induced )the bcdduins into repeated attacks of otiravans^ 
under Bittisii escort It *was with great! diffkmlty fhat peace was rCi' 
stored'at last with miUtary aid. ' A civd'admMistration Was imroi' 
ducedi with an ‘Arab Ministry comprising high nobility headed by*» 
an influential and highly respected man Of* Natjib,’ Who 

traced hisibrigin frdmjRrophetMuhannbad.' Slr''Por^y Cox was 
appointed asithe head of she civil administration in ‘Iraq atid Br^' 
tish advisers Wereiattadied ’ w«th>the nuni&i!ers and > the provindal 
hc^ads. iI Besides keepinglimilitary .aiid> /fareignthfTairs in'thdir own' 
hands, the-British also enjoyed* the right (to exerciseithe power of! 
veto through their bHigh Commissioner.'» Naturally;* this British' 
contsolied detpocracyiwas sot liked by the intelligentsia who Were' 
determined to form an independent kingdom Under thb guidance of 
Talib- Pasha, a farmer Turlwsh deputy and interior minister of the 
then tJraqi Goivernmenti Jn spite of his being modefnised and' 
w|;UdispoiSediOwards.tbei&riUsh by his English education and by 
hi$.aciUoii, he was not liked by the < British as atsuitable candidate 
beoau/SObe was an ambitious man.. iThe i British olso rejected the 
candidaturelOf Niaqib because ke was oldw They had' become con<'' 
vjpsed that poly the establishanent of. a ;monapdhica4'ft>rm of 
gQHeiwoent could they retain tiieir.influences ■ FaysaP was chosen^ 
foir,this pmrpose by Chusohilp the Colonial (Secretary. It was 'deOi>' 
deditPiiostal Faysarl as.iKji»g of (‘Iraq(in a oonferenoe convened by- 
ChUfTchiJi at Cairo in March 1921 and Sir Pieroy Cox wals empow^ 
ered to act accordingly: .'Talib Pasha was arrested and exiled to' 
Ceylo»iand‘jFaysal was brbught to Baghdad in June 1921.''" ' • 

Faysal refused to accept the offer (tinder <8 British ^mandate un.‘ 
lessitheitbrone^was offccedhy the Iraqis themselves. ^ The nomina¬ 
tion, was .hailed bylhe^'tiationatlists ofi*Iraq'>and<a referendum voted" 
for iFaysal ia July 192h(( The Brhish promised stelP-govcrnmebt t'6' 
*iriaq,Ai)d declaredidhat thctrclatioh of the Brilish- with ^Irat) would 
be governed by the Treaty of Alliance. Thus gaining nlore advan- 
thleoutt'terms than the Bfftisli Were prepared io give, faysal ascen- 
doit the"th‘i-ohe of ‘Iraq on ihe 23rd August 1921 and fqV the jci^st of 
his life fought for the cause of the ’Iraqis. 11 . i ' 
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British Mandate :—The Treaty of Alliance promised by the 
British contained actually all the substance of a mandate. Faysal 
was not satisfied with this but he had learnt a lesson in Syria. He 
wanted full freedom for ‘Iraq but this time he was not prepared to 
accept the advice of the extreme nationalists and to quarrel with 
Britain. By acting according to the advice of the extreme nation¬ 
alists, he had once suffered grievous loss himself as also, had the 
Syrians. He did not want this to be repeated in ‘Iraq. Here he 
followed the policy *take what is at hand and ask for more.* So 
be accepted what was immediately given by the British and waited 
for a further opportunity to press Britain for more concessions. 
Thus^ gradually, he wanted to achieve complete freedom. This was 
quite in accordance with the policy which Britain herself had acce¬ 
pted in granting self-government to her colonies.^ 

With an optimistic view of the Treaty of Alliance, Faysal pre¬ 
ssed his ministers to sign it for twenty years in October 1922. The 
Ministry, however, stipulated that the treaty would only be finally 
ratified by the National Assembly. By this treaty the British und¬ 
ertook to advise and assist the King of ‘Iraq in running the admi¬ 
nistration without prejudice to the sovereignty of ‘Iraq and the 
King of‘Iraq undertook to place before the National Assembly a 
constitution based on the agreed clauses of the treaty without jeo¬ 
pardising any of its provisions.^ The terms of the treaty were ob¬ 
jected to by the nationalists who demanded that one-fourth of the 
revenue should be spent on defence and pressed for the inclusion 
of Mosul in ‘Iraqi territory. They were also not prepared to pay 
the heavy Turkish public debt imposed on ‘Iraq. This treaty made 
Faysal unpopular among the ‘Iraqi nationalists who denounced 
him as a traitor and boycotted the proposed elections to be held in 
October for the National Constituent Assembly. It took sometime 
to convince them of his sincerity and the soundness of his policy 
of steady progress. 

The British took drastic steps against the nationalists. Natio¬ 
nalist ‘Arab officials were dismissed. The freedom of the press 

]. Cf. Khadduri, p. 5. 

2. Hans Koha, p. 301. 
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was curtailed and the members of the political parties, specially 
the Patriotic Parly, and the National Awakening Party Hizh al~ 
Watani and Hizh al-Nahdah were harassed and placed under strict 
watch but the pro-British and Moderate Freedom Parties were 
patronised. As a protest, Naqib*s cabinet resigned in August 1922 
and the two opposition parties made a joint protest against British 
interference in internal affairs. 

Protocol— There were demonstrations and protests throughout 
the country. The British continued their coercive policy, disbanded 
national newspapers, dissolved the two apposition parties and 
banished their leaders. Mraq groaned under the British whose repre¬ 
sentatives were paid more as advisers than their native superiors. 
The British continued to keep control over the king through the 
High Commissioner and over the ministers through the British ad¬ 
visers. The agitation continued and the British had, ultimately, to 
declare the withdrawal of the mandate in the near future by secu- 
ring raembeship for ‘Iraq in the League of Nations. This new 
treaty otherwise called Protocol was concluded between the British 
High Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, and the ‘Iraq Ministry in 
April 1923. According to this the period of the mandate was reduc¬ 
ed from twenty years to four years. During the period of mandate, 
the cases of the British officials in Mesopotamia were to be decided 
by the British judges posted in ‘Iraq. This treaty was welcomed 
by Faysal, his ministers and certain politicians though it failed to 
obtain the approval of the people. Elections for the Constituent 
Assembly which were due to be held in October 1922 could only 
be held with great difficulty in March 1924. The Shbah Mujtahids 
who opposed the elections vehemently were exiled in large 
numbers. 

The new Parliament was opened on the 27th March 1924 
when only 85 members of the National Constituent Assembly 
out of the 100 members elected attended the opening ceremony. 
Three important questions viz., the Britisb-Traqi tr^ty, the con¬ 
stitution and the electoral law were discussed and decided upon 
and the Government was severely criticized by. the nationalists. 
There was violent agitation tbrouhgout the country against the 
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ratification of this treaty. The treaty was, therefore, not ratified. 
The British High Commissioner, MacDonald threatened to con¬ 
tinue the mandatory form of Government for an unlimited period 
if the treaty of July 1923 was not accepted and ratified. Without 
serving previous notices the Assembly was called on the 10th 
June 1924 and was attended by 69 members of whom 37 members 
voted for ratification. With the ratification of the treaty, reduc- 
tions in the number of Indian and British officials took place.^ 
In the month of July the constitution and electoral law were also 
passed and subsequently the Assembly was dissolved. A new 
Parliament consisting of two parties, the Progressive Party with 52 
members and the National Party with 33 members, was formed. 
The dual control of the ‘Iraqi officials and the British advisers 
continued but the relations between the British advisers and their 

4 

nominal superiors the ‘Iraqi officials became very delicate because 
the latter were paid less than the former. Consequently, friction 
between them grew stronger. 

While the nationalists were organizing agitations throughout 
the country the Kurdish districts rose in arms and an independent 
government was established at Sulaymaniyah for sometime. After 
long negotiations, Mosul inhabited by the Kurds was assigned 
to ‘Iraq by the League of Nations in December 1925 on condition 
that the British mandatory period over ‘Iraq would extend for 
another twenty-five years. With the inclusion of Mosul in ‘Iraq 
the British position was strengthened in the Middle East and the 
British lines of communication between the Trans-Jordan and the 
British possessions in Southern Persia and India were better 
protected. 

Towards the close of 1927 the British, however, agreed to 
withdraw the mandate from ‘Iraq in 1932. The ‘Iraqi nationalists 
went on agitating and Faysal continued to press the British to 
grant full independence. In June 1930 the two parties came to a 
compromise ; ‘Iraq got her independence and Britain’s fundamen- 

1. The number of the foreigners tQ the ‘Iraqi government decreased gra¬ 
dually between 1920 and 1931, British officials from 871 to 160 and 
Indians from 2,035 to 36. 
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tal interests, the permanent use of air bases and free disposition of 
♦Iraq’s resources during the time of war, were retained by her. It 
was the crowning success of Faysal but neither the extremists of 
‘Iraq nor Great Britain were satisfied with this treaty which was 
finally ratified two years later by the ‘Iraqi Parliament due to the 
efforts of Faysal and the Prime Minister, Nuri al.Sa‘id. Indeed 
it was a remarkable achievement of Faysal that within the short 
period of twelve years ‘Iraq had qualified herself for the achieve¬ 
ment of complete independence and was admitted to the League 
of Nations in October 1932.^ 

Faysal a National Leader A yQHT Sihet achieving indepen¬ 
dence for his country, Faysal died in London in September 1933. 
His services to the country were not appreciated much during his 
lifetime but the news of his sudden death spread throughout the 
country and made the people appreciate what good services had 
been rendered to the country by him. The ‘Iraqis haded him as 
their national hero. His accession to the throne of ‘Iraq with 
the help of the British had not been approved by certain sections 
of the population, but steadily he grew stronger by forming his 
own moderate party and gaining popularity for his benevolent ad¬ 
ministration. Faysal proved himself an able diplomat in his rela¬ 
tions with the British and the ‘Iraqi nationalists and by his far¬ 
sighted statesmanship, he held the balance between the two, the 
nationalists and the imperialists. He made the best possible use 
of the British friendship for the protection of ‘Iraq against her 
hostile neighbours during the mandatory period. Faysal secured 
British help for controlling the nationalist elements and their 
sympathy for ‘Iraqi national aspirations. As he was respected by 
both the groups of extremists he exploited their feelings for main¬ 
taining his policy of balance. He acted as a moderator in Anglo- 
*Iraqi relations. 

Faysal won confidence of the ‘Iraqi nationalists by his tact 
and policy. Both old and new ‘Iraqi friends gathered^ round him, 

1. Cf. League of Nations Official Journal : Records of the JSth Ordin¬ 
ary Session of the Assembly's special supplement, no. 104 Geneva, 

1932, pp. 40-50 quoted by Kbadduri, p. 6 nos. 2 & 3. 
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Some Syrian friends had also accompanied him to Baghdad. As a 
result, some ‘Iraqi politicians became envious of the Syrians but by 
his winning personality and tact he overcame all opposition. Fay- 
sa! won also the confidence of those tribal chiefs who had given tr¬ 
ouble to the British and Ottoman administrators previously. He 
distributed lands among the tribal shaykhs and reorganized the irr¬ 
igation systems for the development of agriculture. 1 his act which 
brougt positive gain to him made the tribal people settled and sub¬ 
missive. Though a constitutional monarch, he concentrated as 
much power in his hands as possible, this being used in the deve¬ 
lopment of his country. Faysal followed the via media in his po¬ 
licies of social reform and westernization of the country and he 
was fully justified in doing so. Si tuated as ‘Iraq was in the revol¬ 
utionary regions under the influence of Kamal Ataturk in Turkey 
and Rida Shah Pahlavi in Persia and the Wahhabi ruler, Ibn Sa‘ud 
in Arabia, the racial and social elements in ‘Iraq were naturally 
influenced considerably by her neighbours. Faysal guided his peo¬ 
ple to their goal of independence and tp modernization and deser- 
ves rightly to be called the national hero of ‘Iraq. 

His Machinery oj Government :—Political power was greatly 
influenced by the social and economic life of the Arabs. The po¬ 
pulation of the country was divided into the nomads and the sett¬ 
led citizens of the towns and rulers and the peoples of the country. 
The nature of these four classes gave rise to a dual rivalry between 
the settled and unsettled and, again, between the ruling class and 
the ruled. As provided in the Constitution of 1924, the ‘Iraqi Go¬ 
vernment was under local influence. The Western democratic ins¬ 
titutions were, therefore, modified according to local social custo¬ 
ms ; this process of adjustment normally needs a wise and compe» 
tent leadership, and ‘Iraq fortunately had such a leader in Faysal. 
The mandatory period was a training period for the ‘Iraqi govern¬ 
ment. By the time mandate came to an end, ‘Iraq had a modern 
form of government, trained and experienced civil servants and a 
well balanced public opinion guided by King Faysal. He witnessed 
the rise and fall of fifteen governments during the period of his 
rule but all went on smoothly as long as he was alive. 
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Ghazi :—Faysal was succeeded by his son Ghazi who was then 
only twenty.one years old. By conferring the title of Pasha on the 
Kurdish commanding oflRccr, Bakir Sidqi, he won popularly which 
he exploited to control government officials. But he tacked the 
personality of his father because he had not yet been trained fully 
to shoulder the great responsibilities of the newly created state. 
During his short period of rule (1933-39) ‘Iraq lacked in leadership 
as a result there was often antagonism between his *Iraqi and 
British counsellors and consequently changes of ministry and no 
stable government could be formed. It was very crucial period for 
the maintenance of the political equilibrium and for effecting 
compromise between the conflicting ideas of the politicians. He 
suppressed newspapers, curbed the opposition party and tried to 
maintain peace by bribing tribal leaders. Thus he proved himself 
incapable of leading the ‘Iraqis. Consequently, the leadership 
devolved on a group of politicians who had worked and lived with 
Faysal but had not adopted his policy of the golden mean and 
learnt the lesson of sacrifice. There was a dearth of such politicians 
also because by now many of the colleagues and followers of Faysal 
had died. For the progress of a country like ‘Iraq a benevolent ruler 
was more needed than a democratic government without strong 
political parties and proper leadership. In short, though ‘Iraq 
became a self-governing state with stable legislative and administra¬ 
tive machinery, she lacked proper leadership in this period for the 
advancement of progress and reforms in society which had not yet 
become capable of assimilating the idea of democracy. 

Under the instruction of Faysal, the ministers had followed a 
moderate policy to bring about co-operation between the people 
and the government and the army had been reorganized to reduce 
the unruly tribal chiefs to submission. National institutions had 
been subordinated to the executive by force and the government 
was unchallenged in power but after the death of Faysal there was 
no strong national leader to coordinate and bring ab'bnt reconci¬ 
liation between the dififerent groups ef the politicians. As a result, 
there were intrigues and open risings. By resorting to the use of 
the army and by proclaiming martial law, the government curtailed 
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the freedom of the press and silenced the opposition parties. 
However, when the government became authoritarian, it lost the 
confidence of the people and became dependent solely on its mili¬ 
tary power. The legal channels for the opposition having been 
blocked, the political parties resorted to intrigues and the Ahali 
leader, Hikmat Sulayman, determined to overthrow the Yasin-Ra. 
shid Government with the aid of the army. By intrigues and ma¬ 
chinations. he won over a number of the military officers and thus 
disarmed the government by a coup d'etat in October 1936. But 
his calling in the army proved beneficial neither to the opposition 
party nor to the ruling class. The army under General Bakir Sid- 
qi came to help one party against the other but ultimately itself se¬ 
ized political power and formed a government. The Hikmat-Bakir 
liaison proved the effectiveness of the domination of personalities 
over ideologies. After the murder of Bakir Sidqi in 1937, constitu¬ 
tional government was restored in name only under the same old 
group of politicians. 

The military rule offered an opportunity to the liberals and 
reformists to carry on with their programme of reform but they 
failed because the people had lost confidence in the liberals and 
had become mostly supporters of fascist ideas which had spread 
to the other parts of the Middle East. There was lack of ^ leader¬ 
ship in the army also. After the assassination of General Bakir 
Sidqi, the army became divided and mutual jealousies began to 
work each section of the army helping a group of politicians to 
seize power. Thus the array also failed. Instead of establishing 
a strong military dictatorship, the army only got involved in 
internal party politics thus ruining both the civil government and 
military integrity. This military interference in the internal poli¬ 
tics of the country weakened the government all the more and 
was responsible for the rise and fail of a number of governments 
between 1937 and 1941. There being mutual jealousy among the 
army officials themselves, stability in the administration of the coun¬ 
try could not be established. The first military coup d'etat failed 
only to be followed by the recurrence of six more military coups.^ 

1. Cf. M. Khadduri, pp. 71—131. 
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On the eve of World War H King Ghazi was killed in a 
motor car accident in April 1939 and was succeeded by his minor 
son, Amir Faysal 11, under the regency of Amir <Abd Allah.' 


1. Khadhuri, p. 20. 



CHAPTER VI 
EGYPT 

Mamluks :—Egypt the second bloc of ‘Arab countries being 
a fertile land attracted many conquering nations from Asia and 
Europe and became the seat of various cultures and civilizations 
throughout the ages. It was conquered by the Persians in 525 B.C., 
the Macedonians under Alexander the Great in 352 B. C., the 
Romans under Julius Caesar in 30 A. C., the Byzantines in 397 
A. C., and finally the Arabs under the command of ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
in 641 A. C. The Arabs ruled over Egypt for a sufficiently long 
period which ended with the Mamluk rule in 1517 A.C. 

The Mamluk dynasty was founded % Shajar al-Durr, a 
Turkish or Armenian slave girl, widow of the Ayyubid Sultan al- 
Salih (d. 1249). She was ruling over Egypt when the remnant of 
the fabric of the Abbasid Empire was demolished by the Mongol 
Chief, Hulagu Khan, in ‘Iraq. The Mamluks were slaves of 
varied races and nationalities forming a military oligarchy in a 
foreign land. They were divided into two branches. The early 
Mamluks who were mostly Turks and Mongols came to be known 
as Bahri because they had been barracked by Ayyub abSalih in 
the isle of al-Rawdah in the Nile and they ruled over Egypt from 
1250 to 1390 A. C. The Bahri Mamluks were succeeded by their 
own slaves who were mostly Circassians by origin called Burji 
Mamluks because they were quartered by their master the Bahri 
Mamluk ruler, Qalawun (1279-90 A. C.), in a burj (tower) of 
the citadel in Cairo. They ruled over the country from 1390 until 
Egypt was conquered by the Turks in 1517, The Mamluks, espe¬ 
cially the Burjis, brushed aside the hereditary principle of success¬ 
ion and kept open the door leading to the throne for the compete- 
ent and strong person who could either induce the chiefs to elect 
him a sultan or was strong enough to seize the throne. So, in ma¬ 
ny cases, it happened that the sultans were succeeded by the slaves 
instead of their own sons. During this last phase of medievalism 
in Egypt many able rulers like Qutuz (1259-60), Bay bars I (1260- 
77), Qalawun (1279-90), al-Nasir (1293-4, 1298-1340 with some 

31-. 
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break) came to the throne of Egypt to defend the integrity of the 
country from foreign, especially Mongol, attacks and to raise its 
prestige by their social and cultural activities. 

Hostilities with the Mongols :—Sayf al-Din Qutuz repulsed the 
attack of the Syrian Ayyubids and fought successfully against the 
Mongols at Ayn Jalut in 1260. The Buddhist Mongol invaders 
were routed and expelled and their leaders Kitbugha and others 
were killed in the battlefield. Thus Hulagu was foiled in his attempt 
and Syria and Egypt were saved from the destruction for which the 
Mongols were notorious. The Mongol Chief Abaqa was busy in 
home affairs and he was kept further in check by a treaty conclu¬ 
ded by Baybars I with Boukai, the enemy of Abaqa Khan. Failing 
to attack the Mamluks himself. Abaqa sent two embassies to the 
Pope to incite him to proclaim crusades in Palestine in 1267 and 
1276. Baybars on the other hand led campaigns to Asia Minor 
with a view to help the rebel chiefs against the Mongols although 
he did not succeed. 

In 1280 the Mongols attacked Syria again but they were repu¬ 
lsed and the Christians who had joined the Mongols were chastised 
by Qalawun. In the following year the Mongols led by Abaqa 
Khan and his brother Mangu Khan attacked the Mamluk territory 
but were defeated at Hims in 1281 A. C. Mangu died of wound 
and Abaqa also died in the following year. His brother Tagudar 
who succeeded him became a Muslim and adopted the name of 
Ahmad (1281-4 A. C.). He did not take aggressive action against 
Qalawun but he was defeated and killed by Abaqa’s son Arghun 
who was pro-Christian. The latter sought to revive the crusades 
but this did not materialise and hostilities between the Mamluks 
and the Mongols declined only to be revived again during the sec¬ 
ond reign of Nasir. When the Mamluks attaqked Armenia and 
gave shelter to the Mongol refugees, Ghazan Shah of Persia mar¬ 
ched against the Mamluk territories. Nasir met the Mongols near 
Hims but was defeated and Damascus was occupied by Ghazan 
Shah in 1299 A. C. Damascus and the provinces were' plundered 
by the Mdngols to their hearts content. Ghazan retired to the east 
and the following year Syria was reoccupied by Nasir. Ghazan , 



negotiated for peac« but his proposals were turned down by Nasir. 
Thereupon a huge array of the Mongols under Kolta Khan 
attacked Syria but was defeated at Marj al>SutTar in 1303 A. C. 
Ghazan planned another attack but before it could materialize be 
died and hostilities ceased. Ghazan Shah had sought the alliances 
of the European Powers, especially of Britain and France, against 
Nasir but they did not show much interest in his proposals alth. 
ough embassies were exchanged by them with his court, 

A rebel of Aleppo escaping to Persia incited Khudabandah 
brother of Ghazan, commonly known by the title of Uljastu 
(1304-16 A. C.), to raid Syria in 1309. With the advance of the 
Sultan, the Mongols retreated. UljayUi sought to enlist the support 
of the Pope and other European Powers against Nasir but met 
with no response. Nasir cherished a rivalry with Uljaytu regarding 
the guardianship of the holy'cities. He soon gained the upper 
hand after initial reverses. Abii SaMd (1316-35 A. C.) who was a 
Sunni lived on friendly terms with Nasir and his successors being 
engaged in civil wars had little time to revive the llkhanid hostility 
against the Mamluks. Meanwhile the Mamiuks also growing weak 
could not think of attacking Persia. Thus the peace of the borders 
of the Mongol and Mamluk states remained almost undisturbed 
until Timur’s coming into the picture. 

Timur''s Invasion of Syria :—After the invasion of North India 
and Asia Minor, Timur (1363-1405) descended on Syria in 1401 
A.C. The Syrians sought help from Egypt but were told to depend 
on their own resources, Faraj, the Mamluk ruler, being occupied 
at home. Timur demanded that the Syrian chiefs should release 
Iltimish, his vassal, and accept himself as supreme. But his envoy 
was murdered ; thereupon Timur ransacked northern Syria. The 
Syrians sought to check Timur’s advance but were defeated at 
Aleppo which was plundered and destroyed. Next came the turn 
of Hims, Hamah and Ba’labak. Reinforcements came under the 
Mamluk Sultan himself who reached Damascus before Timur 
could force his entry into the city. With the help of the bedouin 
Arabs, the Sultan was in a position of advantage. Timur being 
anxious to avoid the Syrian winter made friendly overture and 
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concluded a treaty. While returning from Syria Timur was attac¬ 
ked by the Syrians. Meanwhile Faraj had to return to Cairo to 
suppress a conspiracy hatched against him leaving Damascus to be 
ravaged by Timur. The Umayyad mosque was destroyed. The 
second attack of Timur compelled Faraj to release Iltimish and 
accept Timur’s supremacy in northern Syria. On his return journey 
Timur carried artisans and scholars from Damascus and other 
Syrian cities to embellish his capital Samarqand with their art and 
culture. 

Foreign Relations:I maintained friendly relations 
with Buekb, Chief of Kipchak, who had accepted Islam. He rece¬ 
ived embassies from Yaman and exchanging embassies with Ceylon 
be established trade relations with the Far East. He also entered 
into friendly relations with Constantinople, Castile, Sicily and other 
European states and cities. Bay tars 1 encouraged trade with Ge¬ 
noa and other Mediterranean ports of Europe. The foreign poli- 
cy of Nasir was successful not due so much to his sword as to his 
diplomacy. To check the westward march for the Turkomans 
Constantinople and Rome both sought his friendship. The Pope 
agreed to treat the Muslims kindly and requested Nasir to do 
the same with the Christians. France and some other European 
Powers requested the restoration of Jerusalem to Christian bands 
but this was refused. 

Cultural Activities To give a religious colour to his rule Ba- 
ybars invited the son of the Abbasid Caliph al-Zahir from Damas¬ 
cus and installed him as the Caliph al-Mustansir in June 1261A.C. 
As the rivals of the llkhanids who were well known for their 
achievements in practical science and patronage for the developme¬ 
nt of mathematics and astronomy, the Mamluks kept the torch of 
Muslim leadership in medicine in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries burning. Qalawun constructed aUMaristan aUMansuri 
a hospital attached with a madrasah^ a mosque and a mausoleum, 
similar to the Nuri hospital of Damascus, at Cairo itt< 1284 h, C. 
Property with an annual income of a million dirhams was eddtbwed 
to it. This hospital was opened for people of both the diXds who 
were attended by male and female nurses and physicians. Theore- 
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tical and practical training was also given in a fully equipped lect¬ 
ure-room. During the time of Nasir Egypt reached its cultural 
zenith. A canal connecting Alexandria with the Nile was dug in 
1311 and an aqueduct supplied water to the citadel of Cairo from 
the Nile. Mosques, sabih (drinking fountains), baths and schools 
were constructed throughout the country. The Nasiriyah school 
built by him in 1304 is still intact in Cairo. The industries of me¬ 
tal and glass manufacture were encouraged and manuscripts were 
beautifully bound and illuminated. Books on science specially 
medicine were written under royal patronage. In his Shark Tash^ 
rih aUQanun the Dean of the Mansuri hospital, namely Abu al-Ha- 
san *Ali ibn al-Nafis (d. 1288/9), explained the circulation of blood. 
Another important work on veterinary surgery was written by the 
Stable Master, Abu Bakr ibn al-Mundhir al-Baytar (d. 1340), un¬ 
der the title of Kamil aUSina*atayn~Baytaruh wa*^7xirtaqah and de¬ 
dicated to Qalawun*s son al-Nasir. Along with Muslim physicians 
Jewish medical practitioners also contributed to the science of me¬ 
dicine in Egypt. The most important compiler of medical history 
was Muwaffaq al-Din (1203-70) who flourished at Damascus and 
wrote Uyun al-Anba fi Tabaqat aUAtibba, Biographici.l and histo¬ 
rical works were also written. Among the prominent historians of 
this period were Abu al-Fida^ Ibn Taghri Birdi, Suyuti, Maqrizi 
and Nuwayri. The Mamluks also made progress in other branches 
of learning and science. 

Egypt on the Eve of Turkish Conquest :—Towards the end of 
the Mamluk rule iu Egypt the condition of the country deteriora- 
ted. The later MamUk sultans did nothig for the improvement of 
Egypt. The fallahin (cultivators) were protected neither from the 
bedouin raids nor from the extortion of the tax collectors. The 
Nile Delta due to the silting up of the canals lost a part of its cul¬ 
tivable land and the important port of Fayyum became deserted 
due to the continuous raids of the bedouins. With the opening of 
the Cape route towards the end of the 15th century, the Portuguese 
became powerful in and around the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean 
and cut off the commercial relations between Egypt and India. Su¬ 
bsequent to the appearance of Vasco da Gama on the Malabar co- 
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ast of India in 1498 the Portuguese became firmly established in 
western ports at Cochin in India and on the island of Socotra near 
the Sea. Sir Dennison Ross observes, “Thus, in less than a decade, 
they (the Portuguese) had diverted the greater part of the lucra¬ 
tive spice trade from the Red Sea and Egypt ; for the discovery of 
the direct sea raute to Europe had deprived the Mamluk sultans of 
one of their chief sources of revenue, heavy dues being levied both 
at iedda and Alexandria on goods in transit. The important ports 
of north-western India, such as a Cambay and Chaul, which were 
held by the Muslims, were at the same time seriously affected, and 
thus the Portuguese incurred the hostility of ail the Muhammadan 
powers surrounding the Arabian Sea, who determined to make a 
combined effort to oust the infidel intruders.”^ With the end of 
Egyptian foreign trade, the economic condition of the country was 
doomed. The treasury which had fallen empty did not have, at ti¬ 
mes. even sums for immediate expenses of a newly installed sultan. 

The Mamluk system produced a number of eminent rulers and 
their mode of appointment also brought distinguished persons to 
the forefront and yet their rule was foreign being based on military 
power without the full support of the people. There being no he¬ 
reditary principle of succession the Circassian Mamluk sultaus^co- 
uld not expect continuous loyalty from the subjects. Their deaths 
were marked by ensuing disorders which gave opportunities to the 
provincial governors to declare independence for themselves. 

Turkish Conquest Such was in short the political and econ- 
mic condition of Egypt when Sultan Salim came to the throne of 
Turkey in 1512. The ambitious Turkish Sultan took full advantage 
of the chaotic condition prevailing in Egypt. Trouble arose between 
Sultan Salim and the Mamluk Sultan Qansuh al-Ghawri of Egypt 
over the question ^of the Syrian frontier. The Mamluk Sultan was 
charged by Salim with giving refuge to Turkish princes and chiefs 
and for being in league with the Persian Shah Israa‘il with whom 
Sultan Salim was at war. After defeating the Safawid.j'uler at the 
battle of Chaldiran (Khaldiran)in 1514, Salim attacked DhuT-Qadr 

1. Wolseley Haig, Thr Cambridge History of India, III, Cambridge, 
1928. p. -'12. 
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of Diyar-Bakr a tributary to Egypt and captured it. Next he cro- 
ssed the Syrian border and proceeded towards Cairo with a strong 
force of cavalry and artillery. The weak and old abChawri 
marched with about 5,000 to 14,000 horsemen^ in May 1516 to 
drive out the Turkish invaders. The ensuing battle took place at 
Marj aUDabiq north of Aleppo in August 1516. Due to the rivalry 
between Qaranisah and Jilban groups of the Mamiuk and treach> 
cry in his own camp, al.Ghawri could not stand against the supe¬ 
rior force of the Turks. The treacherous Khayr Bay deserted the 
left wing, al-Ghawri fell fighting in the battle and the Egyptian fo¬ 
rce was routed. 

The fall of Sultan al-Ghawri in the battle of Marj al-Dabiq 
was fatal to the Mamiuk Enipire. The Viceroy of Cairo, Tuman 
Bey, slave of al-Ghawri, on his master’s death was elected Sultan. 
He was persuaded by Salim to a'ceept the Turkish suzerainty but he 
refused to do so. Thereupon Salim himself ran over Cairo, defe¬ 
ated the Egyptian force outside Cairo in .lanuary 1517 and entered 
the city triumphant. Tuman Bey was captured and hanged at the 
Zawila gate in April and the last Abbasid Caliph Mutawakkil was 
taken prisoner to Constantinople. With the fall of Cairo ended 
the nominal Khilafat of the Abbasids. 

Turkish Rule :—Egypt lost her independence and came to fo¬ 
rm a province of the Turkish Empire. Khayr Bey was appointed 
the first governor of Egypt in recognition of his service to the Tu¬ 
rkish Sultan and treachery to al-Ghawri. Henceforth she remain¬ 
ed under the nominal rule of Turkish sultan for about a hundred 
years. During this long period of Turkish occupation she was ru¬ 
led by a Turkish governor called pasha enjoying as much autono- 
ray as he could. After the conquest of Egypt* a few radical chan¬ 
ges were made in the administration of the country. It was divi¬ 
ded into twelve sanjaqs (districts) each under a Mamiuk Bey who 
was surrounded by a coterie of slave warriors. These Mamiuk Beys 
collected taxes and recruited levies of soldiers as usual and paid 
annual tributes to the Turkish Pasha. This loose hold was still 
further weakened by the frequent changes of Turkish governors. 

1. Lane Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 1914, p. 353. 
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Turkish rule was imposed over the country but the power of the 
Mamluk chief remained almost intact. In the beginning they bo¬ 
wed before the sword of the janissaries with whose help Turkish 
pashas ruled over Egypt for centuries. From the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury onwards political clashes became the usual features in the re- 
lations between the Turkish Pasha and the Mamluk Beys while the 
tax payers and cultivators suffered greatly under their dual control. 
Egypt and ‘Iraq suffered equally under the Turks. There was nei¬ 
ther any system of assessment nor any fixed rule of taxation, every¬ 
thing depended on the sweet will and pleasure of the roznamchis 
(tax collectors). It was also not clear as to how much revenue was 
to be sent to Constantinople. 

^Ali Bey and his Successors :—As time passed the Turkish hold 
on Egypt shrank and gradually the Mamluks came to power under 
their urban chiefs (shaykh al-halad). In the latter part of the eig¬ 
hteenth century one of these shaykhs was ‘Ali Bey. He reduced the 
influence of the janissaries and increased the number of the Mam¬ 
luks in the court. Supported by the Mamluk chiefs he ousted the 
Turkish Pasha and declared the independence of Egypt in 1768. He 
conquered the Hijaz in 1770 and Syria in the following year. But 
he was outwitted by his own commander.in-chief and son-in-law 
Abu Shihab who allied himself with the Porte, killed ‘Ali Bey and 
occupied the throne of Egypt in 1772. Thence the right of the 
Mamluk Bey was based on the Turkish viceroyalty of Egypt. But 
the Mamluk chiefs fought among themselves for power and peace 
could not be maintained. As a result the condition of the country 
could not be improved. Dodwell rightly sums up the deplorable 
condition of the Egyptians in the following words : ‘‘Justice was a 
matter of bribe, property a matter of fovour, life a matter of 
luck.”^ The weakness of the Turks in restoring their control over 
Egypt and the establishment of peace there and the deplorable 

1. The Founder of Modern Egypt^ Cambridge, 1931, p. 194; see also 
p. 193 nl. For the relation of the Mamluks with'^the native Egy¬ 
ptians in the later part of the nineteenth century see Memorandum 
by His Excellency Yacoub Artin Pasha dated Dec. 11, 1895 in Muir's 
Mameluke Dynasty of Egypty London, 1869, pp, 225*232. 
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internal conditions of the country gave an opportunity to the Euro¬ 
pean Powers to extend the sphere of their economic and political 
influence in Egypt. Ibrahim was another Shaykh who ruled over 
Egypt when it was attacked by Napoleon, He was driven to Upper 
Egypt by the French on whose expulsion he was restored to power.^ 

Napoleon's Invasion :—Napoleon Bonaparte attacked Egypt 
and defeated the Mamluks at the battle of Embaba or ‘the Pyram¬ 
ids’ in July 1798. The French were, however, defeated by the Bri¬ 
tish at the Abuker Bay in August 1798 and at Alexandria in March 
1801 and the authority of the Porte was restored. Though Napole¬ 
on’s forces were defeated at Alexandria and the French evacuated 
Egypt after three years’ occupation in September 1801, his campa¬ 
ign opened the eyes of the Europeans to the potentialities of aggr- 
cstablishment in Egypt and created interest in them for the occupa¬ 
tion of the land route to India* e. g. the Middle East which became 
later the centre of European intrigues. Egypt had been chosen by 
Napolean as a halting place on his march to India to recapture the 
lost French possessions in India from the English. Napoleon failed 
in this objective but his defeat ultimately opened the way for the 
establishment of British supremacy in Egypt by establishing a third 
base at Alexandria, Gibraltar and Malta being the first two on the 
route to India from England. 

Though Napoleon had proclaimed that the object of his Egyp¬ 
tian expedition was to restore Turkish suzerainty in Egypt he ac¬ 
tually wanted to establish a Erench protectorate. This was opposed 

vehemently by the Turkish Sultan with the British help and the 
French were driven out but the English stayed on only to be 
ousted by Muhammad *Aii in 1807. 

The three years’ French supremacy in Egypt might not have 
had much political significance but it was important from the cul¬ 
tural point of view. It was the first time that the East, specially 
Egypt, had come into close contact with a modern European power 
after the French Revolution. In modernizing and rationalizing Eg¬ 
ypt, the French Revolution had played a great role. Napoleon 

1. Cf. Muir, William-—The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, 
pp. 223-4 
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had been accompanied on his expedition by French scholars who 
gave an impetus to the revival of the ancient Egyptian culture by 
excavating archaelogicai remains in the mounds at historical places 
and thus awakening a keen sense of national consciousness among 
the Egyptians in the 19th century. Further, the cultural penetra¬ 
tion of Egypt by the forces of Europe began with the introduction 
of an Arabic printing press brought by Napoleon for the purpose 
of making widespread piopaganda among the Egyptians. This was 
the historic press which later developed into the famous organiza¬ 
tion of Bulaq Printing Press. 

Muhammad *Aii :—Muhammad ‘Ali a Macedonian soldier was 
born in Cavalla about 1769. He worked as an officer in the Alb¬ 
anian force detailed by the Turkish Government to fight against 
the Greeks in Greece and drive Napoleon out in 1799. The Alba¬ 
nians met with defeat at the hands of Napoleon but the young and 
brave Muhammad *Ali won promotion for his gallantry. He was 
given the command of a small army which he used in gaining poli¬ 
tical supremacy in Egypt two years after the French evacuation 
from Egypt and came to be recognized as the titular governor of 
Egypt in 1805. 

Muhaniiiiad ‘Ali Pasha was strict and severe ruler. He 
was an autocrat quite befitting the extraordinary situation that 
faced him and was successful in establishing peace and creating 
modern Egypt mostly because of his rigid policy and formidable 
personality. Dodwell says, “He would not only compel men to 
serve in his army, but he would force them to grow cotton, and 
mulberry trees, to send their children to school and to do whatev- 
cver he thought for the good of the State.”! 

Muhammad 'Ali rose from the soldiery to a high position. He 
was illiterate but possessed the natural gifts of a born ruler. He 
was a very ambitious man. Being conscious of the decline of the 
Turkish Empire, he thought of establishing himself a|yl his heirs as 
the rulers of Egypt. Within six years of his being appointed as 
Governor, Muhammad *Ali strengthened his position so much that 
he began to rule over Egypt independently and obtained later acc- 

1. The Founder of Modem EgypU Cambridge, 1931, p. 266. 
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ording to the Pashalik/ormo/i of 1841 concession from the Turkish 
Sultan for his descendants to rule over Egypt and the Sudan as 
Turkish viceroys. His hereditary governorship was recognized by 
some European Powers like France. His theoretical and formal 
surrender to the Turkish Sultan did not deter him from enjoying 
autonomy. He remained contented with the official title of Pasha 
but, later, his successors preferred to call themselves Khedivts (so* 
vereigns). He devoted himself to the military and socio-economic 
reforms which caused him to be admired in Europe as **Saladin, 
Peter the Great, Napoleon and Cromwell.”^ In order to attain that 
position he needed a strong army and navy trained and equipped 
on Western lines. Consequently he employed French military ex¬ 
perts and technicians when such help was refused by the British. 

A French colonel who accepted Islam later reorganized and trained 
his army on French lines. Another French engineer organized the 
naval dockyard of Egypt. With a view to building up a cadre of 
Egyptian youth with technical training, he sent them to France, 
the most suitable place in the world for such training after the 
French Revolution.* 

Military Expeditions The great ruler was a good reformer 
as well as a noteworthy conqueror. When the Wahhabis captured 
Makkah and Madinah and invaded Syria, the Turkish Sultan ord* 
ered Muhammad *Ali to lead a campaign against the Wahhabis. 
Accordingly, the Egyptian Pasha sent one of his sons in 1811 to re¬ 
cover the holy cities from the Wahhabis. After seven years of cam- 
paigns, the Egyptians captured the holy cities as described earlier. 
In 1818 Ibrahim, another son of Muhammad ‘Ali, marched into 
the heart of the Najd and captured Dariya the ancestral home of 
the Wahhabi ruler, Ibn Sa‘ud. Thus the Wahhabi movement was 
crushed though not extirpated. An attempt was also made to unite 
the whole of Arabia under Egyptian rule. Accordingly an Egypt¬ 
ian force marched to the ‘Arab Shaykhdoms of the Persian Gulf 
and South Arabia, the coastal areas of Arabia where the East 

]. Cambridge Modern XII. 1910, 429 

2. Kirk, pp. 74-77 
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India Company had established its commercial centres since Nap¬ 
oleons's time. The Egyptian army however, was forced to withd¬ 
raw to Yaman.^ Muhammad <A!i reconquered Egyptian Sudan in 
1820 and laid the foundation of the city of Khartum. Ibrahim 
with a view to revive the old days of the Mamiuks took advantage 
of the weakness of the Turkish Sultan and invaded Syria. Acre 
was conquered in 1831 and Damascus later. He defeated the Tur 
kish force at Hims and crossing the Taurus marched on the territ 
ory of Turkey itself. While he was about to strike a final blow at 
the “Sick Man of Europe” he was deterred by the English and Ru¬ 
ssian Powers, who wanted to keep Turkey intact for their own pur¬ 
poses,] and therefore he had to remain satisfied with the conquest 
of Syria only for the time being.» 

After the occupation of the Hijaz, the Sudan and Syria, Muh¬ 
ammad ‘Ali thought of implementing his long cherished plan of 
forming an ‘Arab Empire. In giving concrete shape to his plan he 
depended on the aid of the French, the rivals of the British in the 
East because Syria, Arabia and Egypt lay on England’s route to 
India. On his initiative the plan of an ‘Arab Empire comprising 
Egypt, the Sudan, Arabia. Syria and 'Iraq with himself as the Kh- 
alifah had been prepared by an Austrian diplomat. Count Pro- 
kesch Osten, in May 1833.* Osten was not afraid of the Turks who 
were weak but of the English who were strong and was greatly 
interested in the affairs of the ‘Arab countries. As natural, he was 
vehemently opposed by Lord Palmerston, the British diplomat. 

In 1839 when the Turkish Sultan tried to recover Syria, the 
Turkish soldiers were driven out and their territory was attacked 

t. Kirk, p. 80 n2 

2. Hans Kohn (A History of Nationalism tn the East^ p. 177) obser¬ 
ves “But the Great European Powers especially England scented 
the danger of a reformed and invigorated Near East and matters 
fell out as they have on repeated subsequent occasions : whenever 
the Eastern peoples have set about reforming^heir constitutional 
and social life by their own resolution such energy and so guar¬ 
ding the East from European interference, the European Powers 
have prevented them and intervened in the name of law and order 
and the protection of the status quo.“ 

3. Cf. Antonius, The Arab Awakening, London, 1938, p. 25. 
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by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha. But by the tintervcniion 
of the European Powers Ibrahim was checked from running over 
Turkey and compelled this time in 1840 even to evacuate Syria. 
Thus the ambitious plan of forming an ‘Arab Empire comprising 
all the 'Arab countries failed never to be resurrected within a cen¬ 
tury. Further Muhammad ‘AH was forced to allow the British 
merchants to trade in Egypt according to the Anglo-Ottoman 
Commercial Treaty concluded in 1838. Thus the seed of European 
domination was sown forcibly^ in the country. During the nine 
years of the Egyptian occupation of Syria, reformslwere introduced 
by Ibrahim Pasha on the lines introduced by his father in Egypt. 

Reforms Muhammad *Ali was the first oriental ruler who 
systematically introduced the culture and technical knowledge of 
Europe, specially of France, into his country. He was second to 
none among his Muslim contemporaries and stood supreme both in 
peace and war. He nationalized the country by acquiring lands from 
the individuals and improved the economic condition by excavating 
canals under the supervision of French engineers. He introduced 
a perennial irrigation system by cutting canals in the Delta from 
1820 onwards. The construction of a barrage fourteen miles' south 
of Cairo was started in 1847. New impetus was given to the growth 
of various crops. Cotton cultivation was introduced in the Delta 
in 1822. The growing of indigo, flax and other commercial crops 
was also encouraged. Seeds and tools were supplied and crops were 
purchased by Government inspectors. As a result agriculture deve- 
loped, the condition of xhefallahin improved and revenue increased. 
But there was no middle class to keep the machinery of the econo¬ 
mic life moving in the country. All land was owned by the Pasha. 
Industry was also centralized but the government monopoly system 
could not work. It is true, as some writers seem to emphasise, that 
there was purely personal motive behind all his military, naval, 
agricultural and educational reforms,^ but it cannot be denied that 
his reforms affected the people at large and the country became 
militarily strong and economically self-sufficient. 

1. A Short Htstory of the Middle East, London, 1948, pp. 99-102. 

2. Kirk, p. 103 ; Lewis, p. 167. 
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He introduced the Western arts and sciences into the country. 
With the object of publishing course>books for the training schools 
of military, naval and civil officers he imported a printing press in 
1821. European works were translated into Arabic and published 
from Egypt. Though himself illiterate in the beginning he patro¬ 
nized learning, and raised the country from misery to prosperity. 
He established arsenals, hospitals and schools and started tech- 
nical and medical schools and colleges staffed by European tea¬ 
chers. A school of engineering was opened in« 18.16 and a school 
of medicine, in 1827. About 12.000 students passed through the 
Government schools.^ Muhammad *Ali also opened schools for 
the advancement of French learning and science in Egypt. Since his 
time French was included in the curriculum of Egyptian schools. 
By persuasion and force he sent students abroad specially to Fra¬ 
nce, England and Austria to study the military and naval sciences, 
medicine, agsiculture and engineering. Dodwellsays, <*The wealthier 
people of Alexandria disliked sending their sons to Paris to be edu¬ 
cated, and substituted the sons of porters and other mean persons 
for the children whom Muhammad *Ali demanded of them.*** Be¬ 
ing disgusted with the indifference of the rich towards education 
and commerce he passed humiliating orders and made all classes 
of people to act as scavengers and dustmen all over the suburbs of 
the city.* 

Administrative SeUup .‘—Muhammad ‘Ali reorganized the 
administrative machinery. The village was the unit of administra- 
tion with the shaykh aUbalad (headman). The villagers were 
grouped under a subdivisional officer called hakim al-Khta, There 
were sixty-one districts each under a ma'mur (like a Pakistani dis- 
trict revenue collector). The districts were grouped into seven 
provinces each under a mudir (governor). The twenty-four pro¬ 
vinces of the time of the Mamluks were amalgamated and con. 
verted into seven. The police and judicial officers were posted in 
cities, the inhabitants of which were divided into guilds according 

1. Kirk, p. 103 nl. 

3. Cf founder of Mod$m Bgyyu p. 194. 

». Cf. ibid,, p. 194. 
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to their trade and business each under a shaykh who was respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of the members of his guild 

* Abbas :—Suffering from dementia, Muhammad *Ali resigned 
in favour of his son Ibrahim who governed Egypt for four months 
and died in 1849. * He was succeeded by ‘Abbas, a grandson of 
Muhammad *Ali. 

‘Abbas was cruel and avaricious. He misused the power con¬ 
ferred on a pasha to punish the culprits as he liked by putting 
them to death or making them to work on the canal under corvee 
system.® Due to his hatred of the Europeans he did not like the 
development of the country on European lines. The Najd was 
lost and his soldiers were driven out by the Wahhabis. He leaned 
towards the Turkish Sultan whom he helped in the Crimean 
war.® In July 1854, he was killed by his own slaves. 

SaUd :—‘Abbas was succeeded by his uncle Sa‘id (1854-63). 
He was a good ruler but not as benevolent and intelligent as his 
father. He repaired much of the harm done to the country by 
‘Abbas, The financial condition of the country was improved. 
The revenue collected during his time was sufficient to cover the 
usual expenditure of the country and to spend on public w'orks 
such as construction of railways and canals. He granted the 
right of private ownership to the Egyptians and reduced military 
expenditure by dismissing a part of the soldiery. He induced 
foreigners specially French and English to invest capital in the 
development of the country. He carried on the construction of 

1- Cf. The founder of Modern Egypt PP* 

2. Removing of the silt of canals annually by forced labour of one-eighth 
of the Egyptian population. According to the corvee system the gover¬ 
nment was empowered to engage any able-bodied peasant to work on 
public projects for little wage or even without any payment. 

3, The Tsar of Russia proposed to divide the Sick Man s territory. 
England did not like to give entry to the Mediterranean Sea to Russia 
so the Crimean war was fought between Russia and the Allies. Anglo- 
French and Turkey. In 1855 Sebastopal the strongly fortified Russian 
port on the Black Sea fell into the hands of the Allies. The Russians 
were defeated and a peace treaty was concluded at Paris in Febiuary 

1856. 
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the railway between Alexandria and Cairo initiated by bis father. 
This was the first railroad in Egypt which was completed under 
the supervision of an English company in 1855. 

Suez Canal :—In November 1854 Sa*id granted concession 
to a French engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, for the construction 
of the Suez Canal which had been started but abandoned by Na¬ 
poleon and the construction of which had been declared by Ro¬ 
bert Stephenson (d. 1859) only son of George Stephenson (d. 1848) 
as impracticable in 1846. De Lesseps’ scheme was examined by 
an international commission formed by seven powers and certain 
modifications were recommended. The modified scheme was 
finally signed by Sa'id in January 1856. For political reasons 
this scheme was not approved by the British Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Palmerston, who influenced the Turkish Sultan into not sanc¬ 
tioning the scheme. Palmerston understood that it was beneficial 
for the British to carry on trade with the Middle East and Far East 
and he was reluctant to give an easy way to other European 
Powers to the English possesssions in the East so greatly coveted 
by European Powers, specially France. The French interest in 
Syria and India which had been highlighted by Napoleon's inva¬ 
sion of Egypt and by Louis Phillippe’s intrigues in the Lebanon 
for the establishment of a French Protectorate was known to 
Palmerston. 

De Lesseps was, however, not the man to be frustrated by 
the discouragements and obstructions resulting from the British 
machinations against his plans. He formed in 1858 a Company 
with a capital of £8,000, 000 more than half of which had been 
raised by subscriptions in France and the remaining being una- 
Hotted shares about forty-four per cent were given to Sa*id Pasha. 
Although the Turkish Sultan, influenced as he was by the English, 
did not give his formal assent till 1866, Sa'id gave the necessary 
lands free of charge to de Lesseps and put the services of 25,000 
Egyptian labourers at his disposal. In April 183^ de Lesseps 
started the work and dug a narrow trench between the sea and 
Lake Menzala. Workshops were set up along this trench and a 
nabitation grew which became known as as Port Sa‘id after the 
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name of Sa*id Pasha. Drinking water was supplied from Damie- 
tta situated at a distance of thirty miles. Gradually a French 
town grew up with 10,000 inhabitants and all modern amenities. 

The British ambassador in Constantinople protested to the 
Turkish Sultan against the use of Egyptian labour in the excava¬ 
tion of the Canal and, as a result, the work was held up in 1864. 
The Emperor Napoleon HI as an arbitrator decided that the with¬ 
drawal of Egyptian labour by Isma*il Pasha was a breach of Sa*id’s 
contract so a compensation in the form of £3,000,000 should be 
paid to the Company from the Egyptian treasury. The work of 
construction was undertaken again and due to the ceaseless efforts 
of de Lesseps it was finally completed in November 1869. It was 
100 miles long,72 feet broad and 26 feet deep and cost £19,000,000.* 
The Canal was opened the same year for international traffic. 
It became of immense service to' the French, the Italians and the 
Austrians for their trade with Asia and Australia and put Egypt 
on the main Oceanic highway to the Far East. But it was used 
mostly by the British and German ships, the British ships being 
five times approximately more in number than the German ones 
which crossed the Canal annually. The work of extension and 
improvement of the Canal continued. In 1922 its width was 147 
ft. and 8 inches and depth 30 ft. and the totaf money spent on its 
construction was £30,525,000. The gross income gradually rose 
from £26.4,000 in 1870 to £4.804, 000 in 1907.= It may be noted 
that although Egypt contributed about half of the capital on the 
Canal, she did not receive any appreciable return. 

Sa‘id encouraged the excavations made by French archaeo¬ 
logists and founded the Bulaq Museum in Cairo. Besides spen¬ 
ding on these public works he spent lavishly on other items which 
made him incur a foreign loan of £3,292,800 at 8 per cent interest^ 
without making any provision for the clearance of the same. 

IsmaHli —Sa*id died in January 1863 and was succeeded by 

J. Cf. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 750 about £20,000,000. 

2. Cambridge Modern History, XU, p. 433. 

3. Ibid., p. 431 ; Kirk says that Said died leaving debts of about £12,000,000 
in 1863 (cf. A Short History of the Middle East, p. 107). 

33— 
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Ibrahim’s son Ismail. Ismail was reckless and extravagant. 
He purchased the right to adopt the title of Khedive ( sovereign )» 
to increase his army, to enter into commercial treaties with the 
foreigners, to contract foreign loans and to secure the right of 
primogeniture for his family from the Turkish Sultan. Spending 
about a million pounds on bribery and doubling the annual tribute 
to Turkish Sultan he received two Jarmans regarding these in 1866 
and 1872. He also spent lavishly on Europeanizing the country 
on the lines followed by his grandfather Muhammad *Ali. He 
was the first to establish a school for girls in the Ottoman Empire. 
As the Suez Canal was completed during bis time viz., in 1869 
A. C. be spent lavishly on celebrations and feasts at the opening 
ceremony. Thousands of princes and diplomats from Europe and 
Asia were invited ou that occasion 

Europeans, specially the French, were appointed in govern¬ 
ment offices. Since his time mixed courts of Egyptian and Euro- 
pean judges tried cases m which foreigners were involved. Sugar 
refineries were erected in Upper Egypt. The capitulation system 
according to which the Europeans enjoyed special rights and pri¬ 
vileges was restricted. But in financing all his schemes and pro- 
jects for telegraphs, lighthouses, irrigation canals, European 
schools, the army and urban development, he went beyond his 
means. Egypt being an agricultural country could not cope with 
the huge expenditure and the repayment of foreign debt with high 
interest. The land tax was increased by fifty per cent. The bank¬ 
ruptcy of the country and forcible collection of the land tax 
made the natives discontented and the foreign bankers distrust, 
ful. His annual expenditure increased to double the revenue for 
the period. His budget for 1867 was in deficit by £4,000,000. 
The floating debt had risen to £23,000,000 in 1873 and £91,000,000 
in 1875. Hardly 10 per cent of foreign loans was spent on con¬ 
struction purposes excluding the Suez Canal.^ The railway, 
telegraph and postal systems improved greatly and the population 
increased fifty per cent during his time.^ But. all these improve* 

1. Cf. Kirk. pp. 108-110. 

2. ikid,, p. niol. 
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meets were of no avail when the country was sold to foreigners. 
Within twelve years, Isma41*s debt increased from three million 
pounds to eighteen million in 1876. The incurring of foreign 
loans complicated the question and thus became the keystone to 
the European domination in Egypt. Hans Kohn rightly observes, 
**here, as with other oriental powers, financial dependence led to 
political dependence and the loss of the country’s independence.**^ 
Isma'il dreamt of conquering the Sudan but cared little to 
pay off the debts to the foreign creditors. Finding no other 
source of income, IsmaMl negotiated with Paris for the mortgage 
of Sa*id Pasha’s Canal shares. Disraeli’s imperial policy exploited 
the situation and England purchased the Khedive's shares in the 
Canal for tour million pounds. Due to Disraeli’s enterprise Eng¬ 
land became a partner in the Canal and three English Directors 
were appointed to the Board of the Company. Later the number 
of the English Directors increased to one-third of the body. But 
this money was wasted on the Sudan expedition and in providing 
for some 10,000 of his palace dependents. Being totally bank¬ 
rupt, he stopped payment of his treasury bills in April 1876. The 
bankruptcy of Egypt reduced lsma*il more and more to European 
dependence. English commissions came one after the other to 
inquire into the financial condition of Egypt and thus to pave the 
way for her destruction and finally to cause her to fall into the 
hands of England.^ 

European Control :—A commission of the European nations 
which had the largest shares in the Mediterranean trade consisting 
of a French, an Italian and an Austrian was formed in 1876. 
Later the representative> of Great Britain (1877) and of Germany 
and Russia (1885) joined the commission. This international 
commission* was meant to supervise the railways and the port of 
Alexandria and to receive Egyptian revenue and to clear off the 
foreign debts. Finding this commission unable to solve the finan¬ 
cial problem of Egypt, England tried to intervene in the financial 
administration of the country. In spitej of the fact that France 

1. A History of Nationalism in the East^ p. 178. 

2. Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannicot vol. VlII, p. 78 ; Ham Kohn. p. 178. 

3. FueUc and Fay, World History, London, 1923, p. 330. 
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enjoyed a preponderant position in Egypt, after losing her prestige 
in the Franco-Prussian War she agreed to the Dual Anglo-French 
control of the financial administration of Egypt With a view to 
pay off the interest on foreign debts from the first revenues of the 
Egyptian Government. For six years, 1876 to 1882, the two 
powers co-operated with the native Egyptian ministers in impro¬ 
ving the econmic condition of the country. But the Dual Control 
failed because the rivalry between the European and native officials 
became intense. The English had been taking the side of the Tur> 
kish Sultan and the French of the Egyptian Pasha. The situation 
becoming tense, the Dual Control was suspended and a ministerial 
form of government was established with Nubar Pasha as the 
Prime Minister assisted by two European ministers. The ministry 
remained in power for five months and acquired the Khedival 
property for the State. Due to the intrigues of the Khedive, the 
ministry was dissolved and two other ministries under Prince 
Tawfiq and Sharif Pasha were formed successively. European 
ministers and financial commissioners were dismissed on the re¬ 
commendation of the European Powers. Thereupon Isma*il was 
forced by the Turkish Sultan to abdicate in favour of his son Taw¬ 
fiq (1879-1892). He passed the rest of his life in exile in Na¬ 
ples and then at Constantinople until bis death in 1884 A%C. 

Isma*il*s Failure :—Educated at Paris IsmaMl was highly Eu¬ 
ropeanized but he was an idealist and did not understand the 
realities.of his position. The attempt to bring a backward country 
like Egypt to the level of an advanced country like France within 
his lifetime was a piece of folly on his part. However enligh¬ 
tened and benevo ent a ruler he might have been, conquering a 
desert land as well as modernising his country with such rapidity 
specially by financing all his schemes with funds raised by foreign 
loans were of course not healthy signs for a ruler. The step 
which he had taken was bound to doom his career and submerge 
his country under the burden of debt.^ Bgypt took half a century 
to emerge from such a disaster. 

Growth of Nationalism :—National consciousness had begun 

1. Cf. Rifaat Bry, chap.VIII on Isma'il the Magnificent ; Kirk, p. 110. 



to grow in a small educated class of Egyptians called the Effendis, 
The services of Muhammad *Ali, Sa«id and Isma«il should not go 
without appreciation in this regard. Under these benevolent 
rulers, schools were opened and staffed with European teachers 
and students were sent abroad to receive engineering and medical 
training. With the learning of European languages and the imbi. 
bing of Western ideas the Egyptians came into closer contact with 
the Europeans. The reforms by these rulers were prompted more 
by personal motives than by patriotic ones but since the youths 
were trained on European lines they were determined to shake off 
the burden of foreign domination. The introduction of the prin¬ 
ting press and the publication of journals and newspapers enligh¬ 
tened Egyptian minds and inculcated in them the spirit of nation¬ 
alism. Isma'irs ruinous financial policy and his favouritism 
towards Europeans made the nationalists critical of his policy and 
raise their voices through nationalist newspapers published for the 
first time in Egypt in 1877. The national rising in Egypt led by a 
military colonel who was tired of foreign intervention in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of the Egyptian Government was initially that of the 
fallahin (cultivators) overburdened by increased taxation. 

With the coming of Tawfiq to the throne of Cairo the Turkish 
hold on Egypt was once again tightened and was followed by the 
Anglo-French Dual Control with, full vigour. Peace was restored 
temporarily by the formation of a new ministry with some Euro¬ 
pean ministers. Though Tawfiq did not resent that, his subjects 
did so, specially when 14,000 Europeans were employed in the 
government. This foreign infiltration inspired the hatred of the 
natives against the foreigners. The Khedive was, therefore, 
forced to dismiss the ministry to appease a section of dissatisfied 
array officers and appoint their leader, Colonel ‘Arabi, Minister 
of War in February 1882. 

First National Rising Under * Arabi Pasha :—Ahmad «ArabP 
was the son of a cultivator from the Lower Nile, He was educa¬ 
ted at al-Azfaar and was a great orator. He began his career as 
a soldier and rose to the rank of a colonel, a post exclusively re- 
1. Zaydan, Tarajim^ I, pp. 229-52 quoted by Hitti, History of the Arabs, 

London, 1951, p. 750 q3. 
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served for Turkish and Circassian officials. He led a handful of 
Egyptian military officials against the favours shown to the Tur* 
kisb personnel in the army. This military rising allied itself with 
the reformist movement. The intervention of the English Fina¬ 
nce Commissioner, Major Evelyn Baring, in the internal, specially 
financial affairs of the country caused *Arabi Pasha to launch the 
first independence movement in Egypt. The faltahin rose not 
only against the British control but also against the misrule and 
tyranny of Turkish and Circassian officials. As usual, it was 
misinterpreted by the European diplomats and newspapers as a 
revolt although it was actually movement for freedom of the opp¬ 
ressed people. They rose with the cry Misr III misriyin (Egypt 
for the Egyptians).^ The followers of Jamal al-Din Afghani, who 
during his eight years sojourn in Egypt delivered lectures in al- 
Azhar and reorganized its education system, co-operated with the 
jallahin national movement under ‘Arabi Pasha. Being persuaded 
by the Franco-English financial authority Tawfiq had exiled Jamal 
al-Din Afghani in 1879. 

The helpless Khedive could do nothing but the English on the 
pretext of helping him landed English soldiers at Alexandria to 
suppress the movement. The French also “had occupied Tunis 
on the pretext of protecitng the Bey frora*'an alleged revolt of his 
subjects, and had set up a Protectorate and this certainly gave new 
life to the Egyptian movement of emancipation. The European 
Powers were responsible for the rise of the national movement 
among the Egyptians. The Khedive'was inclined to promulgate a 
constitution but was prevented by consuls* protests. Later, when 
he was forced to convene the Assembly of Notables, the minister 
in-charge, Sharif Pasha, was forced by the European consuls to 
withhold the right of the chamber to vote and debate the budget 
and was delivered a note in January 1882 by England and France 
threatening European intervention in internal affairs. This caused 
general indignation in the country against the Europeans and 
united the different nationalist and progressive elelhents under the 
banner of <Arabi Pasha. Sharif Pasha resigned and a nationalist 

1. Hans Kohn, p. 179 ; Kirk. p. ill. 

2. Ibid, p. 181. 
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ministry came into office with Muhammad Sami Pasha as Prime 
Minister and *Arabi Pasha as Minister of War. The Anglo* 
French fleet which had appeared before Alexandria served an ulti¬ 
matum demanding the resignation of the ministry and exile of 
'Arabi Pasha. The ministry resigned but the popularity of *Arabi 
Pasha was much too great for his relegation into oblivion. Egyp¬ 
tian public opinion forced his reappointment as Minister of War. 
The nationalists had meanwhile threatened Tawfiq with death if he 
took any action against ‘Arabi Pasha under the influence of the 
Anglo-French Powers. The agitation against European interfe- 
rence continued and some Christians were murdered at Alexandria 
m June 1882 and panic spread quickly. About 14.000 Christians 
left Egypt and thousands more were ready to sail. The Khedive 
losing confidence openly went over to the side of the Biitish and 
lived practically a prisoner’s lite in his palace near Alexandria 
under British protection. The French fleet kept aloof while the 
British naval force alone under the command ot Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley bombarded Alexandria on July 11^ 1882. 

The nationalists organized defence under * Arabi Pasha and 
the shaykhs of al-Azhar issued an edict { fatwa) for the deposition 
of the treacherous Khedive. As a result a General Council of 
Defence took over charge of the government with ‘Arabi Pasha as 
the Commander-in-Chief. On British persuasion the Turkish Sultan 
denounced ‘Arabi Pasha as a rebel and the national movement 
as a mutiny. This denunciaiion would not have prejudiced the 
national rising had the nationalists only been united aud mutual 
jealousies, a natural failing of the Muslims, not allowed to split 
up their ranks. In order to establish the Khedive’s authority fresh 
English troops landed at Ismailia and proceeded towards Tall al- 
Kabir (Tell el-Kebir) where ‘Arabi Pasha lay entrenched. Agai¬ 
nst the English troops who were twice the number of the Egyptian 
soldiers and better equipped, ‘Arabi Pasha could not stand. He 
had to flee and his seventy guns were captured by the British 
troops which marched on Cairo. The Egyptian troops, 11,000 
'in number, surrendered unconditionally near Cairo in September 
1882. ‘Arabi Pasha was captured and was exiled to Ceylon for 18 
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years along with four of his closest associates. The national move¬ 
ment was thus suppressed and British control was firmly established. 
Later with the withdrawal of the British from the Dual Control, 
the joint influence of the British and the French ended in 1883. 
Thus the military occupation by the British and their sole domina¬ 
tion of Egypt were completed. 

The year 1882 A. C. was not a year of mutiny and chaos as it 
has been described by certain European writers; on the other hand 
it was a year of reform and revolution in the history of Egypt.^ 

It is true that 'Arabi Pasha was defeated and exiled but 
all credit must go to him for raising the standard of national 
resistance among the fallahins inspired as he was by the history of 
the French Revolution. He was the first man in Egypt to have 
pride in calling himself an Egyptian and in fighting against the 
foreigners, the Circassians and the Europeans, in order to liberate 
his country and people. His achievement lies in the fact that he 
made his countrymen understand that Egypt was theirs and com¬ 
pelled the foreign powers to recognize the Egyptians as a nation.^ 

British Control The Egyptian army was now reorganized 
by the British and the native soldiers who could have opposed 
the Europeans were dismissed. Instead a standing force of five 
to six thousand English soldiers was established. These foreign 
soldiers drew their salaries from the Egyptian exchequer. Sir 
Evelyn Baring was appointed as Agent and Consul General and 
Sir Auckland Colvin as the Financial Adviser to the Khedive. 
Baring who was known as Lord Cromer ruled over Egypt as 
a defacto ruler until he was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst in 1907. 
The English financial adviser held a very important position as 
nothing could be done without his sanction. British officials 
were appointed to reorganize the army, the judiciary, the police 
and the system of irrigation. Being afraid of other European 
Powers the British did not annex Egypt until December 1919 
and were content to call themselves as advisers. But^ctually the 
British ruled over the country, though not legally, and the Khedive 
was propped up as a mere figure-bead. 


1. Hans Koho, p. 185. 
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The English had fought the Egyptian nationalists in the name 
of the Khedive. He was dragged on the scene as a mere puppet. 
The power was actually exercised by the representatives of 
England. The progressive Egyptian constitution which had been 
granted by Tawfiq was repealed. A new Egyptian constitution 
with a Legislative Council of thirty members and a General 
Assembly of eighty-two members was constituted at the behest 
of Lord Dufferin but without being allowed to exercise legislative 
powers. The Egyptian ministers and governors bad Englishmen 
as their advisers and held office as long as they followed meekly 
the policy of administration set by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in England. In the early period of the British 
occupation of Egypt, the nationalist movement was crushed 
though the economic condition of the country was improved by 
Lord Cromer. The Nile Barrage was repaired and completed 
and the Nile reservoirs were constructed. The great Aswan Dam 
was begun in 1898 to irrigate a million acres of waste lands in 
the north of the Delta. In 1892 the Corvee system was totally 
abolised. Later the Salt Tax was reduced and the Professional Tax 

was abolished. Navigation Dues for using the Nile were abandoned 
in 1900. The fullahin were benefited from the economic 

reforms introduced by Lord Cromer. As an outcome of the 
improved irrigation system there was an increase in the reve¬ 
nue and a balanced budget was prepared for the first time in 
188$ against the traditional deficit budget of the country. The 
revenue increased from £9,000,000 in 1883 to about £16,000,000 

in 1907. The British occupation of Egypt brought it in close 
contact with European ideas of administration and progress and 
produced a gradual change in the outlook of the Egyptians. 

[n spite of the British domination of the country the French 
monopolized higher, specially technical, educational and cultural 
activities in Egypt. Since 1883 tension began to grow between 
the English and the French, the latter brought about a European 
conference to neutralize the Suez Canal. Thereafter the British 
had possessed the controlling interest in the Suez Canal which 

34 - 
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was, however, being freely used by ships of all nations. The tension 
continued until the signing of the Anglo-French agreement in 1904. 
The French then withdrew from Egypt to consolidate their position 
in North-West Africa leaving the British alone to dominate, 

Tawfiq was succeeded by his son ‘Abbas II in 1872. The new 
Khedive strove to free himself from the tutelage of the British 
but without success. The nationalists sympathised with him because 
of the landing of English military reinforcements in Egypt. 

British Occupation of Egyptian Sudan :—Muhammad *Ali had 
planned to conquer the Upper (White) Nile which was 
accomplished by Isma‘il bringing the territory of the Sudan 
up to the Great Lakes under Egyptian control. By 1877 the 
Sudanese territory had been extended widely * in an. area'of 1300 
sq. miles under the British Governor-General, General Gordon. 
The trade in ivory and slaves was very popular. Gordon fought 
crusades against the slave merchants but he succeeded only 
partially in suppressing their trade. This antagonised the merchant 
communities of the Sudan against the Egyptian Khedive and 
the Egyptian control of the Sudan. After the recall of Gordon, 
the control was relaxed and there arose a Mahdi in the Sudan. 
At this time when the Anglo-French supremacy was being opposed 
by ‘Arabi Pasha in Egypt, the Mahdi had proclaimed a campaign 
to conquer Egypt, Turkey and the whole world and declared 
war against all who lived in those regions whether Muslims, 
Christians or others. He was Muhammad Ahmad, nephew of 
a boat-builder of Dongola. He formed a religious brotherhood 
and raised an army of his followers. The Sudanese fought 
bravely and successfully against the Egyptian forces sent against 
them under the commands of General Hicks and Sir Sammuel 
White, Baker and other English officers. District after district 
fell into the hands of the Mahdi who wanted to annex the 
Sudan first and then to march upon Egypt to overthrow the 
Christians as well as the Ottomans. Gordon was reappointed 
Governor-General of the Sudan with Colonel Stewart to expedite 
the withdrawal of the soldiers and the civilians from Khartum 
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as decided by the British Cabinet in 1884. 

Just after their reaching Khartum, the city was besieged by 
the Mahdists. Stewart was killed in a skirmish. All commu¬ 
nications between Khartum and Egypt were cut off by the 
Sudanese. Two days before the relief force arrived, Khartum 
fell into the hands of the Mahdi and Gordon was slain along 
with 11,000 of his soldiers. The whob of the Sudan except a 
few Red Sea ports was evacuated by the British and Egyptian 
personnel. Eastern Sudan was, however, retained in the possession 
of the Egyptians who fortified themselves at Taski and Tokar, 

The Egyptian rule in the Sudan from 1820 to 1884 had been 
demoralizing. For twelve, years no serious attempt had been 
made to establish Egyptian power in the Upper Nile region. It 

f 

was only after establishing themselves firmly in Egypt in 1897, 
that the English conquered that region. Egyptian soldiers were 
replaced by the Sudanese who were hardy and strong and were 
sent with European firearms under the command of General 
Kitchener. In September 1898 Omdurman, the stronghold of the 
Mahdi on the White {Nile, was captured. Khartum fell shortly 
afterwards. The successors of the Mahdi, the Khalifah ‘Abd 
Allah al-Tashi, fled to the desert but was hotly pursued and put 
to death after a year’s wandering. A desert railway was constructed 
joining Wadi Haifa and Berber to keep the Mahdists under 
control. The Sudan was thus removed for ever from the influer ce 
of the Mahdi and an English outpost was established there. 

At Khartum, Kitchener received the news of the occupation 
of Fashoda, a village on the White Nile, by the French captain, 
Marchand. Kitchener sailed to Fashoda and hoisted the Egyptian 
flag < According to the Convention of 1899, Marchand was recalled 
and the French renounced all their claim to the Upper Nile. The 
British authority was thus extended to the Egyptian Sudan and a 
railroad Unking Cairo to Khartum was constructed. 

Reforms ^were made leading to the material development of the 
country. Cotton crops covered the entire irrigated area of the 
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Sudan. A good harbour, Port Sudan, grew up in an arid desert on 
the Red Sea. The Upper Nile was made navigable. 

Second National Rising Under Mustafa Kamil :—The number 
of European settlers, specially Greeks and Italians, increased at the 
rate of more than 3,000 a year between 1852 and 1882. Besides the 
foreign Christian settlers, there were also native Copts which raised 
a problem for the Muslim nationalists in Egypt. The Copts took no 
interest whatsoever in the national rising. Nationalism again took 
root during the period of unrest following the death of Tawfiq in 
1892 when relations became strained between the British Agency 
and the young Khedive, ‘Abbas II. The opportunity was fully 
utilized by the nationalists under the leadership of a law student, 
Mustafa Kamil, who conducted a press campaign from Paris 
against the British occupation of Egypt. 

When still a youth of nineteen, he announced the ambitious prog¬ 
ramme of his life, “I will strive to awaken my countrymen’s patrio¬ 
tism (through speech and writing), so ;as to restore the Egyptians 
to Egypt and Egypt to Egyptians He returned to Egypt, in 
1896, the year when England made preparation for the conq¬ 
uest of the Sudan with Egyptian money and Egyptian blood. 
Mustafa Kamil welcomed the conquest of the Sudan but he 
did not like this to be done under the British sponsorship be¬ 
cause that would only create hatred among the Sudanese against the 
Egyptians. He demanded the liberation of the whole Nile valley 
and was the champion of Egyptian freedom and won support for 
his ideas both at home and abroad. Dissatisfied with the material 
progress of the country under the British domination and the 
mechanical invention of the telegraph, the telephone etc. he laid 
stress on the cultural and intellectual development of Free Egypt. 

In spite of the great effort made by Muhammad ‘Ali and bis 
successors in educating the Egyptians by opening elementary 
schools and technical institutions, only 12 per cent-of the male 
population and a half per cent of the female could read and write 


1. Haas Kohn, p. 187 
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according to the census of 1897. Mustafa Kamil started his public 
activities by forming a Patriotic Party {Hizb al-Watan), opening the 
national schools and publishing Arabic* French and English 
newspapers to propagate his political ideas. He defended the Pan- 
Islamism of *Abd al-Haraid U in recognition of which he was 
appointed a Pasha in 1904. Mustafa Kamil remained constantly 
engaged in furthering his educational scheme for Egypt and started 
high schools, evening institutions and a poor loan fund- He also 
planned to organize a university in 1905 but could neither raise 
the required funds nor could he obtain sanction for the same from 
the Anglo-Egyptian Government. Later the government started a 
University of its own but that fell short of the expectations of 
Mustafa Kamil. He died in February 1908 and was succeeded as 
the leader of (Hizb al-Watan) by Muhammad Farid Bey. 

The fallahin movement of ‘Arabi Pasha was quite different 
from the nationalist movement launched by Mustafa Kamil. 
Kamil’s movement was of the middle class and of towns people 
only without popular support of the villagers at the base. So it 
could not develop properly and was easily suppressed. In spite of 
the nationalist movement having most of its supporters in Cairo 
and Alexandria, only one per cent of the voters turned up to 
exercise their franchise for the election oft heir representatives to 
the Provincial Council or Genera] Assembly. Members of these 
bodies were often returned uncontested because the sense of civic 
rights and duties had not yet developed sufficiently among the 
nationalists who were satisfied by demanding self-government 
and the evacuation of the British. ^ 

The British had landed in Egypt with the promise that they 
would be evacuating the country soon but they prolonged their 
stay on the plea of not desiring to leave the country under¬ 
developed. The French reproached them again and again for 
Jheir overlong stay until they came to an agreement in 1904 
by which the French recognized Egypt as a British zone of influx, 
ence and exploitation. 

1. Cambridge Modern History, XII, p. 455. 
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The English did not popularize education in Egypt but they 
created, unlike the French, a middle class intelligentsia and an 
official class in Egypt as in other countries which they ruled. 
These two classes which were purely creations of the British 
were, however, influenced by modern ideas and thoughts and 
being provoked by the people’s resentment came forward in 
Egypt, as elsewhere, to lead popular agitation. 

The first two movements of the villagers and townsmen were 
merged during the First World War and were resuscitated in the 
third national movement after the war was over in 1918. Tere was 
a class mostly consisting of Turkish feudal lords which was bitterly 
opposed to this nationalist movement. 

The nationalists were influenced by the French ideas of 
revolution. They read and spoke the French language and adopted 
French manners and customs. Under the influence of the French, 
nationalists had become rational in their outlook and did not 
attach too much importance to religion although they had no 
objection in achieving their aims through Islam or the Pan>Islamic 
movement. Islam was the uniting factor between the Upper and 
Lower Niles—the Sudan and Egypt, The party of consitutional 
reforms demanded autonomy and hoped that change of govern¬ 
ment in England would grant autonomy to Egypt. The major 
section of the Egyptian press protested against this demand in 
1906 and pleaded for selfhelp. The change of government in 
England from a conservative to a liberal or labour government 
made no difference, however, in the British attitude to Egypt.i 
In 1906 when the railway was opened between Khartum and 
the Red Sea ; the Egyptian press raised a hue and cry saying that 
this railway would probably be used one day to strike at the 
national movement in Egypt. These sentiments of the press and 
people in 1906 were the precursors of the Egyptian Revolution 

in 1918.* 

1. Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. viii. p. 81. 

2. Cf. Hans Kohn, pp. 191-193. 
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Liberal Movement :—The liberal movement was started by 
the Azhar University teachers and students. Al-Azhar had the 
honour of having Jamal al-Din Afghani, a highly educated, 
cultured and modernized Muslim leader of the Middle East, among 
its staff. Residing in Egypt he had inspired a national movement 
which ended with the uprising of <Arabi Pasha. Afghani’s national 
study of the Qura’n and Hadith and demonstration that Islam 
was not a rigid religion influenced his pupils greatly and produced 
a body of followers to launch an Islamic reform movement. Am¬ 
ong his illustrious pupils and followers were Muhammad <Abdub^ 
and Sa«d Zaghlul.^ Muhammad ‘Abduh was ranked the first 
among the religious and social reformers of Egypt in the 19th 
century. He stood for political and intellectual reform as well. 
He was educated at a1-Azh4r and participated in the uprising of 
‘Arabi Pasha and was exiled to Syria. Among his followers was 
Qasim Amin (d. 1908) who criticized polygamy, divorce and the 
seclusion of women. ‘Abduh followed the teachings of Ibn Tay- 
miyah and condemned superstitions. He opined that there was 
no basic difference between Islam and Science and gave rational 
interpretation to the Quranic verses. He assisted his teacher, 
Jamal al-Din Afghani, in editing an Arabic newspaper published 
from Paris and wrote many books, the chief being the Tafslr 
aUQura*n ah Hakim* He rose to the position of the Grand Mufti 
of Egypt and led the People’s Party ( Hizb al-Umma comm¬ 
anding respect even in the hearts of his adversaries like Lord 
Cromer and others. The purification of Islam on a liberal basis 
ended with ‘Abduh who was the greatest thinker of his time. 

Jamal al-Din’s great pupil Sa‘d Zaghlul was the son of a peasant 
like ‘Arabi Pasha and equally capable although more educated 
and cultured. He was well versed in law and edited ahWaqaH 

1. Cf. Adams, pp. 106-10 quoted by Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 7S4d2. 

2. Cf. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 751. 

3. Ibid., p. 755nl. 

4. Cf. Hans Kohn, p. 194. 
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al-Misriyoh under the supervision of Muhammad *Abduh.* He 
was an active member of the People*s Party under the leadership 
of Mustafa Kamil.* Sa'd Zaghlul was one of the topmost leaders 
produced by Egypt in the first quarter of the 20th century. He 
took the leading part in the emancipation movement of Egypt 
before and after the Great War. 

Third National Movement fhe Denshawi incident gave 
fresh impetus to the nationalist movement. In June 1906 some 
English officers while shooting pigeons near the village of Denshawi 
injured a woman. A scuffie ensued and three officers were injured. 
The villagers were severely punished. This created considerable 
tension and in the session of General Assembly of the Notables 
held in the same year, resolutions demanding the release of the 
Denshawi prisoners, the formation of Parliamentary Government, 
the imparting of universal education, cancellation of concessions 
granted to European companie.s and the appointment of Egyptians 
in all high posts were passed. The national movement was directed 
against despotism and foreign dominaton. It was a movement 
similar to that which was directed in the contemporary ‘Arab 
world against the Turkish Sultan. 

The Young Turks Revolution of 1908 generated emotional 
liberalism among the Egyptians and made them more zealous. 
Lord Cromer who in his early years in Egypt established peace 
and developed the economy* of the country, but failed to train 
the people in self-government by giving popular education,* had 
been recalled in 1907 and was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst. 
The notables presented a petition repeating almost the same 
demands made by General Assembly in the previous year. Sir 
Eldon Gorst tried to follow a policy of appeasement by reducing 

1. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 751. 

2. Haas Koho, p. 194. 

3. The foreign interest comprised 78 per cent of the joint stock capital of 
Egypt. Cf, Kirk, p. 116-7, 

4. Cf, Hans Kohn, pp. 196-7. 
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British authority in the interior and by granting more and more 
concessions to the nationalists but yet failed to pacify them. 
Simultaneously the power of the Provincial Assembly was increa¬ 
sed but as these minor reforms did not satisfy the nationalists, 
the English resident reverted to the old English policy of repre¬ 
ssion. Butros Ghali,i a Copt, was appointed Premier in 1909. It 
is important to note that since the occupation of Egypt by the 
British in 1882 no Egyptian Muslim had been appointed as Prime 
Minister. Butros took drastic steps against the nationalists. 
Reactionary laws were passed and the freedom of the press was 
restricted. Nationalists and popular journalists were sent into 
exile. This resulted in the assassination of Butros by a student 

in February 1910 and consequent tension between the Muslims 
and the native Christians of Egypt. 

In 1911 Eldon Gorst was replaced by Lord Kitchener who 
tried to crush the nationalists. Kirk says, critic might have 
asked why Britain persisted in imposing her rule on this people 
whose local elements were so ungrateful. The fact was, of course, 
that since German Drang nach Osten had become a serious factor 
in her Middle East policy, the control of the Suez Canal was more 
than ever vital to imperial communications, and in addition her 
prestige and a large sum of British capital were now committed in 
Egypt. But it was not the British way to admit openly these mate¬ 
rial arcana imperii.*''^ During the time of Lord Kitchener unrest co¬ 
ntinued. In July 1912 a plot was hatched to murder the Khedive as 
well as the British Agent but it was divulged. There was a secret 

society working against the government and the Egyptian press was 
out to attack British interests in Egypt, The government was forc¬ 
ed to revise constitution making it more democratic, the two asse¬ 
mblies being amalgamated into one legislative assembly. The Presi¬ 
dent of the assembly was to be nominated and the Vice-President 
was to be elected. Sa‘d Zaghlul Pasha, the nationalist leader, was 
elected Vice-President. 

1. Cf. Kirk, p. 118 

2. A Short History af the Middle East, p. 118. 
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British Occupation of Egypt :— Taking advantage of the 
First World War the British annexed Egypt and the Sudan 
to the British Empire in December 1914. Martial Law was decl¬ 
ared and the constitution was prorogued. The old Khedive, ‘Abbas 
Hilrai, was replaced by Prince Husayn Kamil Pasha, the eldest 
living prince of the family of Muhammad ‘Ali, in order to 
allow the exploitation of the country in his name. 

As usual the English secured the best places in Africa, better 
than the French who had acquired Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and 
the Senegal. Fisher rightly obseives, ‘‘The English had by a fate 
which seemed to all Frenchmen to be singularly perverse and vexa¬ 
tious stumbled into the inheritance which French had marked out 
for her own. It was Napoleon who had recovered Egypt for Eur¬ 
ope, it was Mehemet (Muhammad) ‘Ali, Napoleon's admirer and 
pupil, who had made Egypt a modern ^tate, it was de Lesseps, a 
French engineer of genius, who had in 1869 pierced the Suez Canal. 
All three were opposed by England. Yet it was England and not 
France who secured a dominating control of the canal, *** and 
later on of the whole of Egypt. 

From Dec. 1914 a new era began in the history of Egypt. The 
Turks had lost their control over Egypt since the days of Muha¬ 
mmad ‘Ali. Turkish suzerainty had^ however, been restored over 
Egypt through the intervention of the European Powers which had 
been resented by ‘Arabi Pasha and other nationalists. This formal 
relationship between Turkey and Egypt was now cut off for ever 
by the declaration of Egypt as an English protectorate under the 
nominal rule of Sultan Husayn Kamil Pasha and the whole poli¬ 
tical question was placed in cold storage until the end of First 
World War. 

During the war on the one hand the fallahin^ttt employed in 
battalions and treated badly, and on the other hand Red Cross 
Fund was levied and realised forcibly which disgusted the middle 
class and the intelligentsia. So these people, discontented and diss* 

1. Pfobacvl atstory efBurepe^ vol XI, 1.0Bd«n, IP49, p. 1069 
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atisfied, united at the close of the war and started a revolution 
which assured freedom to them. 

King Fucd :—Sultan Husayn died in October 1917 and was 
succeeded by the despot Sultan Fuad, son of Isma*il. Being averse 
to the democratic tendencies of the country, Fuad depended on the 
reactionary aristocratic class. During the war, proclamations of 
British promises had repeatedly been made to establish national 
government in the Arab world but after the termination of the 
war they were not honoured except partly in Syria and ‘Iraq, Noth¬ 
ing was done for Egypt. At the close of the war, when the draft 
constitution of Egypt was prepared by the British, an important 

personality like Sa'd Zaghlul Pasha was excluded from the new 

« 

ministry in spite of the proposal made by the Prime Minister, 
Husayn Rushdi Pasha. It clearly indicated that the British were 
not prepared to give autonomy to the Egyptians. 

The Struggle for Independence :— In Nov. 1918 Zaghlul 
Pasha wanted to lead a delegatin to England to represent the case 
of the Egyptians and to get the support of the representatives of 
the people in England and to present the Egyptian case before the 
Peace Conference. He got the mandate signed by thousands of 
Egyptians but while it was still in circulation for signature it was 
confiscated and the delegation was not issued Passports for England 
by English Resident and High Commissioner. The Premier Rushdi 
Pasha who was loyal to the British expressed his desire to lead 
a ministerial delegation but when a Passport was refused to him 
he resigned in December 1918. In January 1919 Zaghlul Pasha 
led the wafd ( delegation ) to the Sultan who refused to receive it. 
On 8th March 1919 he was arrested along with Hamid Pasha of 
Fayyum, an influential member of the Legislative Assembly, Muha¬ 
mmad Mahmud and Isma‘il Sidqi Pasha and was exiled to Malta. 

Revolution .—The arrest of the national leaders was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the Egyptian Revolution which broke out from 
the day following that of the arrest. Martial law was imposed, 
the ministry was dissolved and severe censorship of the press 
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was introduced. Lawyers and students demonstrated, attacked 
the office of al-Muqattam, the pro-English newspaper, and comple- 

letely dislocated communications. The army was called in, natio¬ 
nalists were arrested in thousands and killed in large number 
but the agitation did not subside. Zaghlul’s house became the 
rendezvous of the national raoveincut directed by the new Wafdist 
leader, »Ali Pasha Sharabi. Within three days the disturbances 
spread throughout the country, the peasants joined the movement 
and destroyed government offices, telegraphic and railway lines. 
Cairo was cut off from the rest of the country. Provisional govern¬ 
ments were set up in some towns by the revolutionists. 

This was the first movement in which the intelligentsia and the 
literate, urbans and peasants, native Christians and Muslims, men 
and women, all joined to liberate their country. But they failed 
against the armed forces. A new ministry headed by Rushdi Pasha 
was formed but it had to resign when it failed to recognize the 
Wafd as demanded by the revolutionists. This was the first time 
when a ministry resigned in Egypt due to public pressure. The 
national spirit and unity of the Egyptians were recognized abroad. 
Zaghlul Pasha became the national hero. On bis release he went to 
Paris. Thus the third phase of the national movement came to an 
end. A new cabinet under an English protectorate was now formed 
by Sultan Fuad and Prime Minister Muhammad Sa'id Pasha, who 
were tools in the hands of the British. 

There were still no arrangements for mass education and good 
sanitation in Egypt. As a result, mortality was terribly high and 
illiteracy was rampant. Physically weak and mentally dull, the 
villagers required nourishment. But the English officials posted in 
Egypt were inexperienced and indifferent and wise Egyptian leaders 
who could fill up the vacuum were few in number. 4Bince 1919 there 
had started a struggle between the labouring and middle classes of 
the people. Forming unions and threatening strikes the labourers 
had some of their demands granted by the industrialists who were 
mostly foreigners. The villagers demanded the abolition of large 
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scale feudalism which had grown up again under the British rule, 
asserting that no body hold more than a hundred feddan^ land that 
peasants holding less than ten feddan of land should have to pay 
no tax. By 1924 the middle class rose into prominence. Social 
reforms went on meanwhile but not on the government basis and 
the nationalists pressed for the liberation of the country. 

In May 1919 an English commission headed by Lord Milner 
came to Egypt to find out the cause of the March movement and to 
draft a constitution best suited for a British protectorate which 
could then rule over the country peacefully. But it was boycotted 
and no information was supplied by the villagers or the townsmen. 
After the departure of the commission in March 1920 all acts 
passed by the government since 1914 were repealed by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly .2 

During the year 1921 when the ministers were mostly from the 
Turkish ruling class negotiations were carried on between the 
British Government and the Egyptian Ministry but they broke 
down because the Egyptians insisted that the British forces posted 
in Egypt should be confined to the Canal Zone during peacetime 
so that they might not exert their influence in the internal politics 
of Egypt. 

Partial Autonomy long negotiations from August 1920 
to February 1922, the British Government in England was persu¬ 
aded by Lord Allenby, the British High Commissioner in Egypt, 
to grant freedom to Egypt with certain reservations in the light 
of Lord Milner’s report. In March 1922 Egypt was granted par¬ 
tial independence. The Sultan of Egypt, Fuad 1, who had succee¬ 
ded his brother Husayn Kamil in 1917, was accordingly informed 
of the British decision of retaining four fundamental rights —the 
security of British communications in Egypt, the defence of Egypt, 
the protection of foreigners in Egypt and the reservation of Sudan 

for their own government. Sarwat Pasha formed the cabinet. 

1. h feddan is a little more than an acre. 

2. Cf. Haos Koha. pp, 206-9 
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Struggle for Complete Independence The people resented 
these reservations and so the rule of the Martial Law continued. 
The Egyptians demanded the return of Zaghlul Pasha who had 
been arrested in December 1921 and sent to *Adan and the calling 
of the National Assembly according to the electoral law of 1913. 
The British yielded. In July 1923 Martial Law was withdrawn and 
Zaghlul Pasha returned later. Elections were held and the New 
Parliament with an overwhelming majority of ZaghluPs partymen 
met in 1924. Zaghlul became Premier and declared his policy of 
full independence (htiqlal al-Tam). He took a stand against the 
four reservations with Macdonald the British Premier who interpr¬ 
eted it in a different way that concession of independence was a gift 
from British and that she was therefore entitled to reserve certain 
rights in her favour. In June 1924 the Egyptian Parliament dec¬ 
ided not to bear the expenses (£ 146,000 sterling) of the English 
army posted in Egypt and also to hand over the protection of 
the Suez Canal to the League of Nations. The negotiations cont¬ 
inued but with no tangible result. 

In November 1924 Sir Lee Stack, the commander of British 
troops in Egypt was murdered in Cairo. The Conservative Gove¬ 
rnment of England made it a plea to re-establish British authority 
over Egypt by demanding restoration of the powers formerly ves¬ 
ted with the British advisers to the Ministries of Interior, Justice 
and Finance, withdrawal of Egyptian troops from the Sudan and 
the unlimited use of the Nile water for the irrigation of the Sudan. 
Zaghlul agreed to pay an indemnity of £ 500,000 sterling but did 
not agree on the other points. He was, therefore, forced by the 
British to resign. For sometimes attempts were made to form 
a ministry without Zaghlul but these failed. In order to eradicate 
the influence of Zaghlul a new electoral law was passed and 
elections were held according to this. Thereupon the Wafd, 
Nationalists and the Liberals all united, and met to declare that 
the old Parliament still existed according to the provisions of the 

Constitution. In 1926 the British High Commissioner yielded to 
the people's demand. Electiohs were held as provided by the elect¬ 
oral law of 1924. Zaghlul was eiected President and three leaders 
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of the other three parties, Vice-Presidents and they declared a war 
against despotism. This third Parliament devoted itself to reforms 
and development of the country. It had still to pass through many 
vicissitudes of fortunes.' 

As Zaehlul had again come to power in the new elections 
held in May 1926, the British High Commissioner Lord Lloyd 
became alert and summoned a warship to anchor off Alexandria, 
Zaghlul on the other hand, being old retired from office handing 
over the charge of the government to *Adli Pasha, the leader of 
the Liberal Party. Zaghlul, however, still continued to exercise 
influence in Egyptian politics and his party became interested in 
advancing its influence in the .Egyptian army against the influence 
of the British Inspector General. ‘Adli did not co-operate with 
the new policy of the Wafd Party and resigned. The new gover¬ 
nment was formed by Sarwat Pasha. The War Minister of his 
cabinet, Khashabah Bey, agreed to the proposal of the Wafd 
Party to increase the strength of the Egyptian force and curtail 
the British influence. 

Zaghlul, who had awakened the Egyptians from their long 
slumber, died soon after in August 1927 and the leadership of 
his party which suffered consequently devolved on his secretary 
Mustafa Nahhas Pasha. 

Sarwat had gone to London in July 1927 for negotiation 
with the British government for freedom of Egypt. He returned 
in November with the draft of a treaty full of provisos which were 
not liked by the Egyptians and had, therefore, to resign before 
he could place the draft of the treaty before the Parliament in 
January 1928. 

In March 1928 Nahhas Pasha was charged by King Fuad with 
'forming a government but within a few months he also had to 
resign. Parliament was dissolved and elections were deferred for 
three years. Meanwhile Muhammad Mahmud Pasha, a wealthy 
landlord and a great statesman, was appointed Prime Minister. 

]. Cf, Hant Koho. pp. 2U-220. 
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He solved the long-standing dispute about the allocation of the 
Nile water to Egypt and the Sudan and curtailed the power of the 
foreign consuls by extending the jurisdiction of the mixed courts. 

With the coming to power of the Labour Party in Great 
Britain in 1929 new hopes grew among the Egyptians. Elections 
were held, the Wafd Party was returned in the majority and 
Nahhas Pasha formed a ministry but failed to liberate his country 
even at such a propitious moment. He was dismissed and the 
leader of the People’s Party, Isma‘il Sidqi Pasha, formed the gove¬ 
rnment. He abolished the electoral law and ruled until he retired 
in 1933. Soon after the electoral law was re-introduced and elec¬ 
tions were held. 

On the Italian intervention in Abyssinia, the Egyptians and 
the British finding their mutual interest in danger settled their 

disputes by re-opening the negotiations in March 1936. The Egyp¬ 
tian delegation which consisted of seven members of the Wafd 
Parly and six of the other parties was led by Mustafa Nahhas 
Pasha and the British commission was led by Miles Lampson. The 
negotiations resulted in the conclusion of a treaty which was sig¬ 
ned in London on August 26, 1936 and was ratified later by Egyp¬ 
tian and British Parliaments. British military control was with¬ 
drawn except for 10,000 British troops posted in the Canal Zone 
for its protection and the British Ambassador wa's accorded prece¬ 
dence over the representatives of the other powers in Cairo. 

The Wafd Party which at last succeeded in gaining freedom 
for its country could not, however, remain in power for long. 
King Fuad had died in April 1936 and was succeeded by his son 
Faruq who was then only sixteen years of age. He dismissed 
Nahhas Pasha in December 1937 and appointed Muhg|nmad Mah¬ 
mud Pasha as Prime Minister, After a month the king dissolved 
the Parliament also. The young monarch although undemocratic 
in attitude took some necessary steps for the development of 
agriculture and industry in his country. 



CHAPTER Vll 

NORTH AFRICA 
(Libya, Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria,) 

The European Penetration and Pacification of North Africa 
North Africa comprising Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco and TripoU> 
taoia forms an important bloc of the <Arab countries. Although 
physically a part of Africa, a continent three times greater than 
Europe, it was politically a part of Asia for centuries. AI-Maghrib 
(North-West Africa) had been mostly connected with the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Middle East. It had been the seat of Phoenician 

t 

civilization before it was conquered by the Romans. It was subs¬ 
equently attached to the Middle East by the Arabs who gave 
the North Africans their Arabic language, Islamic faith and their 
blood too. As a result even in the mountainous regions of Moroc¬ 
co which is supposed to be the stronghold of the Berber customs 
and language the literate person is one who can speak, read and 
write Arabic^ which developed and became the spoken language 
in North Africa while Berber continued to be the language of 
the rustics and illiterate people.® 

Being separated from the Continent of Europe by only the 
narrow Straits of Gibraltar the coastal strips of North Africa were 
often invaded by the rulers of southern Europe. After the fall of 
Carthage’ in 146 B.C., it was assimilated into the Roman Empire. 
Ceuta was ruled by the Goths of Spain in the seventh century A.C. 
and certain parts of North Africa were controlled by the Muslim 
rulers of Spain in the early Medieval age albeit with some break. 

1. Landau, Roin-7%e Moroccan Dramas S«n Francisco, 1956, p. 88. 

2* Collner, EtntsUIndependence in the Central High Atfat in the 

' Middle East Journal, Xf, 1957. p. 252. 

3. Cf. Church, Alfred 3 .--Carthage : The Empire of Africa, Loniort, 1880, 

36- 
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In the 12th and 13th centuries under the Muwahbidin, Barbary 
was united under one sceptre. Hopkins states, **Their regime 
marked the apogee of Berber power. For the first and only time 
the land of the Berbers was governed in its quasi-totality by a Ber¬ 
ber adrainiiiration built by Berber effort.*’^ The coast of North 
Africa was frequented by the Sicilian Normaiis in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury and the Portuguese and Spaniards in the fifteenth and sixteen¬ 
th centuries. But actual European penetration only began after¬ 
wards in the nineteenth century when the French, the Italians and 
the Spaniards divided the coastal strips of North Africa among 
themselves while the British occupied Egypt. 

North Africa being cut off by the Saharah desert from the 
main part of the Continent was also economically connected with 
southern Europe in the ancient and medieval periods. This part 
of the continent had commercial and cultural relations with the 
outside world while the rest of Africa remained unknown to the 
Europeans until the nineteenth century. The European explorers 
of the fifteenth century knew only the outline of the great con¬ 
tinent although two hundred years earlier, the Arabs had already 
penetrated into the hinterlands of Africa as explorers though not 
as conquerors.^ 

Until the eighteenth century, the Europeans had been satisfied 
with carrying on trade along the coast and could not think of eith¬ 
er occupying the coast or penetrating into the interior because the 
Turks were powerful in the Mediterranean and the «Arab-Berber 

1. Cf- Hopkins, J. F. P., Medieval Muslim Government in Barhary, London, 
1958, p. IX. 

2. As early as the tenth century of the Christian era Spanish Muslim tailors 
of Lisbon made an attempt to explore the extent of the Atlantic Ocean 
(Cf. Abu*i Fida, Ceografia^ II, p. 25). About two centuries and a half 
later m Spanish Muidim sailor. Ibn Fatimah, travelled along the Atlantic 
coast of Africa and wrote about the interior of Africa, '^is work has not 
come down to us but it was utilised by a Spanish author Ibo SaUd about 
1274 A. C. (Cf. J.H. Kramers. Geography and Commerce in the Legacy 
of idam, pp. 91. 102). 
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resistance in al-Maghrib was still much too strong to be overcome 
by the Christians. Besides these, the Europeans had more 
prospects in the Spice Islands and the Americas which they had 
occupied three centuries earlier. The French took increasing 
initiative in conquering and penetrating into this region as they 
had lost ground in India and as the Turkish hold had shrunk grea¬ 
tly in North A.frica in the 19th century. The importance of North- 
West Africa increased in the eyes of the Europeans all the 
more when the opening of the Suez Canal redirected the attention 
of the European merchants on their way to the East to the 
Mediterranean. The Western European nations penetrated into 
tropical Africa through the south. 

After the establishment of the trading stations on the western 
and eastern coasts of Africa by European nations like the English, 
the French, the Dutch, the Spaniards and the Portuguese, the Eur¬ 
opean explorers and missionaries became greatly interested in the 
heart of Africa. These developments gradually opened the eyes of 
the European powers to the possibilities of acquiring territories. He¬ 
nce for some sixty years after 1815, the European powers made 
slow progress in this direction. They occupied the North African 
countries one after the other on the pretext of suppressing the Bar¬ 
bary corsairs who used to collect tribute from Christian shipping in 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. France annexed Algeria bet¬ 
ween 1830 and 1847 and Tunisia in 1881. Tripolitania was detach¬ 
ed from the Ottoman Empire by the Italians in 1911 and a French 
protectorate was established in Morocco in the following year. 

During the period of Turkish occupation, the countries of Nor¬ 
th Africa suffered considerably from social and economic disaster. 
Turkish pashas were appointed as nominal heads of the administra¬ 
tion. The countries were actually ruled by the janissaries who for¬ 
med states within the State. During the decay of the central gover- 
^ent in Turkey dominant oligarchies were formed by the janissari¬ 
es in various parts of the Empire. These mercenaries began to ma¬ 
rry into local families as a result of which a new ethnical group, the 
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Qulughli, came into existence. 

The Pasha was assisted by a Diwan consisting of bey, a civil 
head^ and dey, a military chief. The military chief actually admi¬ 
nistered the country specially in the 17th and 18th centuries when 
anarchy prevailed and the janissaries rebelled. This state of 
political confusion allowed the foreign consuls consolidate their 
induence in the countries. The main defect of the Turkish rule 
was that the interiors of the countries were left practically 
unadministered. Tribal chiefs entrusted with the task of collec¬ 
ting tributes and taxes were exempt from paying the tithe and 
the capitation tax. This privilege gave them opportunities for 
oppression and rebellion. The history of the eighteenth cent¬ 
ury was one of intrigues and rebellions and the main source 
of income of the government and the aristocrats of the coun- 
tries in this period was the tribute collected from European mer¬ 
chant shipping. This, however, often brought them into collision 
with the European powers and caused their coastal towns to be 
bombarded by the European mariners. 

Thus left neglected by the Turkish pashas, the North Africans 
became socially and economically degraded and began to lead 
generally nomadic lives. Some had begun to follow piracy as their 
livelihood in the Mediterranean Sea occasionally compelling the 
European sailors to pay exorbitant tributes to them. Undoubtedly 
the North African Muslims were comparatively more backward 
than their brethren in Egypt or Syria, but it is too much to say, 
as Toynbee holds, that they were ‘^comparatively weak and that 
there seemed even less prospects of an Islamic revival in al-Magh- 
rib than in other parts of the Islamic world.*’* The Arab-Berber 
tribes resisted the French intrusion very stubbornly and did not 
allow the French to rule peacefully. Similar to the Wahhabism in 
Arabia there was the Sanusi movement^ in North Africa which 

1, Toynbee, Arnold J.-S2rr»vy nf Intermtitmai Affairs, /WSJ, vol. I, The 

tshnUe World, Oxford, 1927, p, 94. 

2. The founder of the celebrated military brotherhood of the Satutr^^ 
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denounced the superstitions and innovations which had crept up 
in Muslim society and organized the tribesmen to live settled lives 
in groups along the oasis and the coast. But the tribal chiefs, the 
religious reformers and patriots could not stand long against 
the mechanical warfare and technique of the French. The British 
who were interested in the Egyptian and Middle Eastern affairs 
left the French alone thus enabling them to tackle the North- 
African problems in the nineteenth century. Besides these, it 
had geographical proximity to France, while there was clash 
of interest of Russia and Britain in the Middle East and one 
power helped Turkey against another in maintaining Turkish 
supremacy with the motive of advancing indirectly her own 
political and economic interests. Therefore, the question of 
the domination over the ‘Arab and non-Arab countries in the 
Middle East by one or the other European powers was necessarily 
intricate. Like their brethren in the East, the North African 
Muslims despised the political and economic control of the West 
but not the Western ideas and institutions which they rather 
imbibed and adopted for building up their own nations. 

(the Sanusis) order was Sfdi Muhammad b, ‘Ali al-Sanusi al- 
Mujahiri al-Hasan aI-Tdr!si. He was born in 1791 at Tursh near Mos- 
tagnem (Algeria) in the duarof the Khatatiba (Utad Sidi Yusuf) Ber¬ 
ber stock and died in 1859 at Jaghbub (Cyrcnaica). 

He received his first lessons from Abu Ras (d. 1523) and Belg- 
anduz (d. 1829) in his native land. He learnt the Quranic exegesis, 
traditions, the principles of law and jurisprudence at Fez. He wen* 
on pilgrimage in 1830 and stayed at Makkah for about fourteen years. 
He then settled in Cyrcnaica and founded the first Zavfiyak (centre) at 
Rafa*a. He moved from place to place and reached Jaghbub in 1855 
and Settled it with freed men and preached his doctrine. 

The Santisi order developed at Cyrcnaica and Fez. It also flouris¬ 
hed at Makkah where it took a definite shape under the influence of 
Ahmad b. Idris al-Fasi (d. 1837) the founder of the KhadiriyahAdmiy^h 
end teacher of the Sanusi order. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, pp. 154-5 
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I—LIBYA 

Muslim Rule in Pre^Ottoman Period :—The last North-Afri- 
can country was to fall in European hands was Libya.^ It was 
invaded by the ‘Arab Muslims between 642/4 A. C. and it was 
conquered finally in 647/8. The Ibadies organized there a poli¬ 
tico-religious movement against the Arabs and created trouble 
throughout the 7th and 8th centuries. The Hawwara and Zan- 
ata Berbers were among the staunch supporters of this move¬ 
ment. The ‘Ibadi leader ( Imam ) Abu’l-Khattab al-Mu<afiri re¬ 
volted during the time of the ‘Abbasid ruler, Mansur, about 757/8 
and shattered the *Abbasid authority in North Africa. Tripoli- 
tania (Trabulus al-Gharb as the Arabs called it) was ruled by 
the Aghlabids and the ‘Ubaydis for about two centuries. Finally, 
independent native rule was established there by the Berber Ba- 
nu Khazrun of the Zanata tribe in 1000 A. C. For a century and 
a half it enjoyed independence though peace was often distur¬ 
bed by internal disorder. The internal troubles gave opportuni¬ 
ties to the Normans to ravage the coasts and even occupy the 
city of Tripoli for twelve years. They were, however, driven 
out by the Muwahhidin in 1158 and it formed a part of the 
Muwahhidin Empire in North Africa for a century. It then 
passed to the hands of the Hafsid who ruled over it from 
1247 to 1324 ani added greatly to culture of the country as 
testified by a famous Muslim traveller al-Tijani who passed thr¬ 
ough it in 1308 A. C. The next ruling dynasty was that of 
the Banu Thabit or Banu ‘Ammar Berbers (1324-1400 A, C ). 
The city of Tripoli was sacked by the Genoese in 1354 and 
sold for 50,030 gold coins to the Marinids. In 1510 it passed 
to the hands of the Spaniards who ruled over the country for 
twenty years after which the Emperor Charles V gave it as a 
fief to the refugees of the Rhodes and Malta. ^ 

Ottoman Occupation‘•--‘The Arabs and Berbers rose against 
the knights of Malta and the country was threatened in 1551 by 

1. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 814 
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Khayr al-Din Barbarossa,^ who conquered Tunisia for the 
Ottomans in 1533. Finally it was conquered by Murad Agha, 
the Turkish corsair, who threatened the city of Tripoli garrisoned 
by Christian Knights and Italian and Spanish mercenary troops. 
'1 he city was conquered after a siege of a week in August 1551. 
Murad Agha was appointed as its first Ottoman governor and 
given the title of Beylerbey by the Turkish Sultan. He built a 
mosque after his own name at Tajura. 

Three years after, he was succeeded by Darghut Pasha 
who governed Tripoli for eleven years and added to the deve¬ 
lopment of the city and culture of the people of Tripolitania. 
He was killed while besieging the city of Malta in 1565 and 
was buried in his own mosque built at Tripoli. 

In the second half of the 16th century specially in 1559/60 
and 1589/90 the soldiers of Spain and Malta made several un¬ 
successful attempts to occupy Tripoli. During the time of the 
foreign attack the Murabit citizens used to conspire against 
the Turkish rule. 

The Turkish Pasha appointed there was the nominal head 
of the administration. The country was actually ruled by one 
of the three Ojaks of the janissaries posted in North Africa. Dur¬ 
ing the decay of the central government in Turkey a domineer¬ 
ing oligarchy was formed in the janissary quarters of Libya. 
The janissaries began to marry with the local people and as 
a result a new ethnical class, the Qulughli, developed. The Pasha 
was assisted by a Diwan consisted of Bey, a civil bead, and 
Dey, a military chief. The Diwan was given in 1595 the right 
to deal with foreign affairs and taxation.* The country was ac¬ 
tually tuled over generally by a Dey specially in the 17th and 
beginning of the 18th centuries when anarchy prevailed and 
janissaries rebelled. This was the time when the French and 
- English consuls increased their influence. 

1. Cf. The Middle East, Europe Publications, 1953, p. 228. 

2. Cf, Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, p. 815. 
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The main defects of the Turkish rule in Tripolitania had 
been similar to those in other parts of North Africa. The int¬ 
erior of the country was left practically unadministered. The 
‘Maghzen’ tribes and a few regular troops were entrusted with 
the task of collecting tributes in lieu of which they were exempt 
from paying tithe and capitation tax. This distinction gave them 
opportunity for oppression and rebellion. The janissaries enjoyed 
unlimited power and formed states within the State. From the 
17th century they began to elect their military head called «Dey’ 
who at times overrode the decision of the Pasha and at other 
times was himself both Dey and Pasha.^ As a result there was 
chaos and confusion in the country. The history of the 17th 
and the following centuries was one of intrigue and rebellion 
and the main source of income of the government and the aris¬ 
tocrats of the country was the tribute collected from European 
merchant vessels which act often brought them in collision with 
European Powers and caused their coastal towns to be bomb¬ 
arded by European mariners. Under the nominal suzerainty of 
the Turks, ambitious chiefs often declared their independence. 

The Chios Dynasty :—Out of the several independent dyna¬ 
sties which ruled over Tripoli those of the Chios (1632-73) and 
Qaramanli (1711-1835) were famous. Muhammad Pasha Saqizli 
of the Chios reigned from 1632 to 1649 and his son-in-law *Uth- 
man Pasha from 1649 to 1672. During the period of the Chios 
dynasty the corsair fleet of Tripoli enjoyed more power and 
prestige than before and established a reign of terror on the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea. Its power was broken by the Dutch in 1669 and 
1672, the English in 1676 and the French in 1685. During this 
period Tripoli was enridied by the construction of public build¬ 
ings, mosques and bath$.> 

The Qaramanli Dynasty ;—The founder of the next dynasty, 
Ahmad Qaramanli, ruled from 1711 to 1745. He waT* originally 
a janissary officer and was elected as Dey. He fought against 

1. The Middle East, 1953. p. 228. 

2. Cf. l^cyclopaedia of isiam, IV, p. 816. 
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the Pasha, killed him and compelled the Turkish Sultan, Ahmad 
nr, to recognize him as Pasha.^ The period of his rule was 
that of peace and economic stability in the country. The Qara- 
manli authority was established also in the interior as far as Bar- 
qah. Many public works of importance including mosques, ma¬ 
drasahs and fountains were constructed by him. Special care was 
taken to supply water to the cities, mosques, forts and ships by 
constructing aqueducts, water-wheels and fountains on the beach. 
Landed properties and Suqs (markets) were endowed for their 
maintenance and establishment. A mosque built by him in 1737/8 
opposite to the castle still reminds us about his architectural 
tastes. As his corsairs damaged the sea trade of the European 
Powers, his relations with their consuls were strained. But he 
compensated their losses by being kind to the Christians who 
began to settle in large numbers and established the Franciscan 
mission. 

♦Ali Pasha (1754-93), the grandson of the founder of the 
Qaramanli dynasty, added to the glory and prestige of the coun¬ 
try and the people. He entered into friendly relations with the 
Republic of Venice in 1765. ‘Ali Pasha did not depend on the 
advice of his diwan composed of councillors who had been amba¬ 
ssadors to foreign countries or were holding high posts in the 
military departments or were retired janissary officers. He reor¬ 
ganised his administration. As a Pasha he enjoyed regal auth¬ 
ority. The Dey was the commander of troops and the Agha, 
chief of the janissaries. His chief civil counsellor was called 
Kahyot the naval cammander, the RaUs^ and the treasurer, the 
Khazindar. The mayor of the city was known as Shaykh. During 
his time the country was ravaged by a famine and a plague 
destroying one-fourth of the population * 

*Ali Pasha’s demise was followed by civil war among his 
sons and successors. Ultimately, his son Yusuf Pasha (1795-1833) 

1. Cf. The Middle East, p. 228 

2. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, p, 816. 
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came to power. The damages done by the rebels during the 
civil war were repaired. The city wall and forts were also repai¬ 
red and the harbour was fortified. The period of Yusuf’s rule 
was that of comparative peace and prosperity. The political 
condition of the country was improved. Yusuf concluded trea¬ 
ties with the European Powers and tried to restrain his captains 
from attacking the maritime vessels of the latter. The suppre¬ 
ssion of piracy, however, brought economic ruin to his dynasty 
and the country.^ 

Foreign Relations During the Napoleonic wars Tripoli en¬ 
joyed an internationally significant position. After occupying Ma¬ 
lta and gaining supremacy over the Mediterranean Sea by the 
English, Tripoli was used as a link between Malta and Egypt. 
Recognizing its strategic importance the French blockaded Tri¬ 
poli and took their consul to Genoa. In 1801, however, the Fre¬ 
nch resumed their friendship with the King of Tripoli, Yusuf 
Pasha. 

Relations between Tripoli and the United States became 
strained from 1803 to 1815. In 1803 the American man-of-war 
Philadelphia, humbled the pirates of Morocco and attacked Tri¬ 
poli itself. But the ship grounded on rocks and was attacked 
and burnt by the Muslim fleet and the American officers and 
mariners were taken prisoners. They were released only after 
the payment of 60,000 dollars as ransom and on agreeing not to 
help the dethroned ruler against the reigning Pasha.® Creating 
confusion and adding fuel to the fire of civil war in the country, 
the Americans tried to carry on trade in the Mediterrrnean Sea 
but failed. Mustafa Gurji, the son-in-law of Yusuf Pasha, him¬ 
self commanded the fleet of Tripoli and struck terror in the 
hearts of Europeans and Americans.® According to the terms of 

1. The Middle East, mi, p. 12%. ^ 

2. Cf. William, The Historians' History of the World, XXW, London 
l$07,pp. 318-9. 

3. Cf. Encyclcpa?dia of hlam, IV, p. 817. 
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the treaties of Vienna (1815) and Aixda-Chapelle (1818) the Bri¬ 
tish capitulations were renewed in 1816 and later with Sardinia 
a capitulation was established for the first time. The foreign 
consuls paid a tribute at every change of the consul to the Pasha 
of Tripoli. This practice of collection of tribute created trou¬ 
ble between Sardinia and Tripoli in 1825. The Saridnian fleet 
attacked the Tripolitan fleet and threatened the authority of the 
Pasha who had to accede to the Sardinian demand and, thereaf¬ 
ter, the consuls* prestige was raised and they often began to 
override the decisions of the Pasha. 

Rivalries prevailed between the British and the French consuls. 
The Napoleonic attack on Tripoli in 1830, though fruitless, led 
to Algeria being conquered by the French. Muslim pirates were 
crushed and Christian slaves' were freed and Yusuf gave up the 
right of collecting tributes from French consuls and the duties 
from French merchant vessels. After the occupation of Algeria, 
the French succeeded in creating trouble in Tripoli, Yusuf’s ne¬ 
phew rebelled in early 1832. The French compelled the Pasha 
to abdicate his Pashalik in favour of his own son, 'Ali, the same 
year in August. 

The Ottoman Re-occupation :—Another kinsman of Yusuf 
also fought for the throne. He was a nominee of the British 

who had also gained influence in the country after Napoleon’s 
Egyptian expedition. This complicated the political situation in 
the country. Therefore, when ‘Ali went to Istanbul to be installed 
in his office he was arrested and put into prison and Muhammad 
Ra’uf Pasha, a third man, was appointed governor of Tripoli. 
He was, however, opposed and detained by the British nominee. 
The Turkish force landed and re-established the Ottoman rule 
over Libya. Muhammad Ra’uf Pasha was rescued and installed 
in his office. 

, During the last phase of Turkish rule 1835-1911 ), compar¬ 
ative peace was established and the Turkish authority was exte¬ 
nded to th^ interior. This was the period when the Sanusi religio- 
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political movement began. It was started by Saiyid Muhammad 
*Ali al-Sanusi of Cyrenaica and it gained ground in Tripol- 
itania. This was a mystic order but taught the practical way of 
living a settled life. As a result out of the nomads a class of set¬ 
tled agriculturists grew up. This helped greatly in maintaining pe¬ 
ace and order in the country leading it to the goal of prosperity. 

The long period of Turkish rule was often interrupted by the 
occasional rising of the Pashas and chiefs sometimes enjoying full 

autonomy and contributing to art and architecture, literature 
and culture. rM/-Z>aAs(mau3oleum5) and madrasahs (schools) were 

attached to the mosques which had been built in large number 
and some of which were of considerable historical importance. 
Museums and Ottoman archives started by the Italians after their 
occupation of the country still preserve the literary and artistic 
treasures of those days. 

The Italian Occupation :—Like other European Powers, Italy 
also wanted to establish her colony in Africa. She tried to estab¬ 
lish herself in Abyssinia but failed. The only territory of the 

Turks in North Africa so far left unoccupied by the Europeans 
in the beginning of the 20th century was Tripoli which was poten¬ 
tially valuable from the economic point of view. Under the 
Turkish rule the Italians setted in the city of Tripoli as merchants 
and artisans. Italy thus got lands to settle in her increased popula¬ 
tion and a market to sell her finished goods. They settled in batch¬ 
es and monopolized the econo ny and the market. Among the 
European colonies in Tripolitania Italy’s stood first. With the 
loss of Tunisia where a number of Italians had settled down and 
which she had long desired to occupy, Italy turned her attention 
towards the occupation of Tripolitania. In 1901 and 1903 the 
French and the Italians had agreed to mutually guard their inter¬ 
ests in Tripolitania and Morocco. But in violatftm of these 
treaties the French, in order to strengthen their position 
in Morocco, concluded a treaty with the Germans according to 

which the Italians would not be able to acquire any tetritory in 
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North-West Africa. Italy, which had originally joined Germany 
and Austria in the Triple Alliance keeping in view her African 
interests, had, subsequently, after the Algeciras conference, to ally 
with France and Russia in order to protect her interests in Africa. 

The Italians in Tripolitanla were troubled by the Turks when 
settling down there. Italy made complaints to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment in Tripoli but to no avail and so she delivered a short-term 
ultimatum to the Turkish Government at Constantinople demand¬ 
ing guarantees for the protection of the lives and properties of the 
Italian citziens in Tripoli. On its refusal to undertake the respon¬ 
sibility, Italy declared war on Turkey on September 29, 1911. 

Within a month Italy occupied five coastal towns and 
declared the annexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica (Benghazi) 
and gave the ancient name of Libya to the conquered parts. 
But her advance into the interior was stubbornly resisted by the 
Arabs and Berbers armed by the Turks who had withdrawn 
inland during the Italian attack on the coast. The fighting 
dragged on for six months. The Libyans received military 
reinforcements under the Turkish officers Anwar Pasha, Ali 
Path Beyl and Mostafa Kamal. Being unsuccessful in the 
fighting on land the Italians attacked not only the coasts of 
Tripoli but also several ports on the Red Sea from November 
1911 to January 1912, Beirut in Febroary 1912, Dardanelles 
in April and July 1912*. Italy occupied Rhodes and a dozen 
neighbouring islands in the Aegean and forced Turkey to con¬ 
clude a treaty at Ouchy in October 1912 by which Italy’s 
conquest of the Tripolitan regions was officially recognized under 
Certain conditions. The Turkish officers evacuated the country 
and the Aegean islands were returned to Turkey which retained 
her religious sovereignty over Tripoli. It was agreed that 
the Libyans would have ‘administrative autonomy* which was, 
however, never granted.® The Triple Alliance of 1882 was further 

1. Cf. The Middle East. 1953, p. 220. 

2. Cf. Fuetcr Siad Fayt fVorld History {IS15-1920), p. 349 

3. Cf. The Middle East. 1953, p, 229. 
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renewed in, December 1912 by which Germany and Austria 
recognized Italy’s occupation of Libya. 

War of Independence :—^The submission of the Turks, natu¬ 
rally, did not mean the submission of the Arabs and Barbers 
also. The Italians had to face great trouble in establishing 
themselves firmly and in conquering the interior of the country. 
The Sanusis took the leading part in defending the country 
and the Muslims against the foreign attacks of the Christi¬ 
ans. Within two years after Italian occupation most of the 
‘Arab and Berber tribes had been disarmed and compelled 
to submit to foreign rule. The ‘Arab Sanusis all over Tripo- 
litania refused to lay their arms before the Christians. They rose 
under Saiyid Ahmad al-Sharif at Cyrcnaica. Their forward 
post at Sirte was guarded by Saiyid Sharif al-Din al-Sanusi. 
The Italians used the services of one Libyan Ramadan al-Suha- 
yli of Misurata against Saiyrid Sharif, Several engagements took 
place. On the eve of the First World War, Ramadan with 
his Misuratan contingents changed sides at ai-Qaradabia to the 
great disaster of the Italians who lost all their possessions 
in Libya except the coastal town s of Tripoli, Derna and Tobruk. 
Ramadan declared his independence at Misurata. 

In order to divert the attention of the Allied Powers, 
especialy Italy, Turkey and Germany supplied arms and 
ammunition to the people of Tripoli during the First World 
War. Nuri Pasha came from Turkey and the famous leader 
’Abd al-Rahman A’zam from Egypt to the help of Saiyid 
Ahmad al-Sharif in Cyrenaica. The Turkish Government appointed 
<Uthman Fuad, grandson of Sultan Murad, amir and Ishaq Pasha, 
commander-in-chief in Tripolitania.^ The Turkish Sultan took this 
action in order to protect his religious subjects in Tripoli from the 
Christian aggression. According to the Ouchy Treaty signed in 
October 1912, Turkey had agreed to evacuate Tripoli but the 


1 . Cf- The Middle mu 1953. 229. 
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formal transfer of sovereignty had not taken place and the Italian 
occupation of Libya had been an unilateral act of the Italian 
Government.* 

The combined efforts of Nuri Pasha and the Sanusis produ¬ 
ced disastrous effects on the British in the western deserts of 
Egypt. In the summer of l915 the Libyans and Turks drove the 
Italians to the coast. The Sanusi leader Ahmad himself took 
his post at Salluma western border town of Egypt on the 
Mediterranean coast. The British and Italian Governments signed 
treaties with Saiyid Idris, the in-subordinate lieutenant of Saiyid 
Ahmad, in Cyrenaica and peace was restored on the frontier of 
Egypt and Libya.^ Ultimately Saiyid Ahmad was replaced by 
Amir Saiyed Idris al-Sannsi ^ who concluded a treaty with the 
Italians over the coastal towns of Libya and the British over the 
interior of Cyrenaica, the Itlalians over the coastal towns of Libya 
and the British over Egypt.® 

At the close of the war in 1918 the Turks left the Libyans 
in a desperate condition and Italy herself was exhausted as a 
result of the war. The Tripolitanians repudiated the statute relat¬ 
ing to Cyrenaica and made an effort to declare themselves indepe¬ 
ndent. They formed a republic at Gharian with *Abd al-Rahman 
A'zam as adviser. The Italians offered administrative independence 
and invited a delegation of the Libyans to Rome. Amir Saiyid 
Idris al-Sanusi of Cyrenaica had become a very prominent 
figure by then. The agreement of 1917 was replaced by a fresh one 
concluded at Regiraa on October 25, 1920 by which Muhammad 
Idris^ was recognized as Amir, an autonomous ruler under Italian 
suzerainty, of the oases of Kafara, Jalu, Jaghbub and Aujila. 

1. Cf. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs^ I, p. 103. 

2. JWd.p. 102. 

3. Cf. The Middle East, p. 229. 

4. An Encyclopaedia of World History, p- 1097. Saiyid Muhammad 
Idris is mi*itaken for Saiyid Ahmad al-Sharif by Toynbee. Cf. 
Survey of iitternational Affairs, I, p. 103. 
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He received 2,000*000 Ika (iuliaa coins) in lieu of surren(kfi% 
Cyreaatca. An all parties delegation visited Rome but to no 
avail. Thereupon discontent arose in Libya. Amir Saiyid Idris 
made a strong protest and he was joined by the nationalists of 
Sirte in 1921 and the Tripolitans in August 1922. Ramadan was 
killed in a tribal feud. 

Sujspresston of the Nationalist Movement :—With the coming of 
the Fascists to power under Mussolini in Italy in 1922 and the 
appointment of a strong Italian governor. Count Volpi, the 
situation changed in Libya. In July 1923 the Turkish Government 
renounced her right of the Muslim ecclesiastical patronage of 
Tripoli. By 1925 the nationalists were crushed in TripoUtania 
and Italian authority was Brmiy established. In Cyrenaica, 
however, the nationalists still continued resistance. Amir Saiyid 
Idrts fell ill. 

The command of the Sanusis devolved on Saiyid ‘Umar al- 
Mukbtar ( 1862-Sept. 1931 ) who had displayed bis valour in the 
Italo-Sanusi war ( 1911-17 ) on several occasions. He occupied 
the same place as a national hero among the Libyans as *Abd 
al-Qadir among the Algerians and ‘Abd al-Karim among the 
Moroccans. In March 1927 the system of self-government was 
revoked in Libya. The Italians, thereupon, planned to deprive 
the nationalists of their bases of operations e.g. oases and they 
began to occupy them one by one—Zella, Jalu and Aujila in 1927 
and Mizda in the Fezzan in 1929. Cyrenaica bad also fallen in 
January 1928. With the capture of Cyrenaica the whole of 
Eastern Libya fell into the Italian hands. But ^Umar Mukhtar 
still resisted. Then the frontier between Libya amd Egypt was 
completely closed by putting up barbed wire barriers in 1931 and 
Libya was completely cut off from the outside world. ‘Umar 
Mukhtar was captured and hanged in September .4931 and his 
nationalist followers were persecuted and butchered. Thus 
ended the nationalist war of independence and a. foreign rule 
on unwilling folk was established. 
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Administration :—The Italians had established their colp- 
nies in Tripolitanian cities long before their conquests. After 
the conquest, more Italians naturally had poured into Libya. 
The Italian Government made all efforts to settle the surplus 
population in North Africa specially in Libya after World War. 

Lands, which were already developed or were capable of be¬ 
ing developed were selected specially near the coast and given 
to the Italian agriculturists. Coastal towns were enlarged and 
beautified. A wide network of roads was spread ihronghout the 
cultivated tracts of lands. Good arrangement was made for irri¬ 
gation. Wells were bored and sand-dunes were established. Trees 
were grown in large numbers. The Libyans were dnveft to the 
interior and given rocky and un-irrigated lands to settle on. 

In January 1934 Libya was divided for administrative 
purposes into four provinces—Tripoli, Benghazi (Gyrenaica), 
Misurata and Derna.^ Primary schools were opened. But the 
medium of instruction being Italian, the Libyans did not join 
them in large numbers. No arrangement was made for higher 
education for a long time. Later, in order to check them from 
going abroad specially for higher education, small college for 
Muslims was opened at Tripoli.* 

II—TUNISIA 

Tunisia on the Eve of the French Occupation -After firmly 
establishing themselves in Algeria, the French cast their eyes 
upon Tunisia in the east and Morocco in the west on the plea of 
safeguarding their economic interests and preventing the dangers 
from the bordering states. 

Fitzgerald rightly observes, “By 1880 France vyas, able, ^o 
advance strong economic, as well as, political arguments for 

1. Cf. The Middle East, P- 229 ' 

2. Cf. An Emyolopaedia of World Eistoryi p. 1097 .. . 

3. The Middle East, p. 229 * 
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an CKteosioa of control eastwards from the Algerian *teli’. It 
was believed that the northern lands of Tunisia exceeded those 
of Algeria in fertility, and that, on account of the local sys- 
ten of tenure, they were more likely than those of the Algerian 
*teU* to be accessible to modern agricultural methods. Moreover, 
the aatives were known to be more docile than the Algerian 
Berbers so that there was the prospect of an easy conquest.”* 

Since 1705 A. C. the Bey of Tunisia was only nominally 
a vassal of the Sultan of Turkey. A number of Europeans 
from Italy, Malta and France had settled in Tunisia. The 
Italian settlers who were mostly farmers and peasants were 
three times more in number than the French settlers who 
were mostly capitalists. The number of the Italians gradually 
increased. In 1881 there were 11,200 Italians out ot 18,900 
Eisropeao settlers and only 700 French; but the trade had 
been completely monopolised by the French who supplied ships 
to the Tunisian merchants for the transport of their merchan¬ 
dise to Egypt and other countries.^ The interests of each 
group of colonists were guarded by its own consul. In order 
to protect the growing interests of the French merchants, a 
French consul had been accredited to the court of the Tunisian 
Bey as early as the sixteenth century by Henri II 1 1547-59 
A. C.). There was, however, a comparatively peaceful atmos¬ 
phere then. But to achieve their ends, the French complicated 
the financial condition and caused upheaval in the internal 
affairs of Tunisia. Fortunaiely for them, the Bey of Tunisia 
was extravagant and lived beyond his means. As a result he 
borrowed a considerable amount of money from the Euro¬ 
pean capitalists especially the French and had to pay heavy 
interest having been compelled to do so by the European Powers. 

1. p 400. 

2. Cf Laitnoan. Lcon—TK/iKto Today^ Crisis in North Africa, New York, 

1954, p. 40. 
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In order to solve the financial problems and to check 
the entry of the Berber marauders from across the Tunisian 
border into Algeria the French were keen on the occupation 
of Tunisia. But this, or even the conquest of Morocco, was 
not as easy as that of Algeria had been. Other European 
powers like the Italians were interested in advancing ihcir 
political and economic ends so that any attempt of France 
for the conquest of Tunisia was likely to strain her diplo¬ 
matic relations with these European powers. As will be seen, 
in Tunisia, France was going to be opposed by the British 
who were interested in trading rights and supported the sove¬ 
reignty of the Sultan of Turkey in Tunisia and by the Italians 
who were inrerested in consolidating their colony in Tunisia 
where already a large number of Italians had settled, how¬ 
ever, for fear of international complications Italy ultimately 
hesitated in taking any final decision about her colony and 
the British allowed France a free hand in Tunisia in return 
for her recognition of their base in Cyprus received from the 
Turkish Sultan in 1878 (the Congress of Berlin). France atta¬ 
cked the country at the first opportunity. 

The economic condition of Tunisia was precarious in the 
middle of the 19th century. For example, fertile lands had 
become fallow on account of the negligence of the Bey. At 
the same time, the investment of foreign capital for the im¬ 
provement of the economy of the country gave opportunity 
to foreign powers to interfere in the internal administration 
of Tunisia. An international commission for controlling the 
collection of revenues consisting of three members from Italy 
France and Great Britain functioned in Tunisia from 1865 
to 1877. In 1878 Great Britain withdrew in favour of France 
and, as a re^ulr. the position of the Italian member became 
weak.^ The Bey of Tunisia, however, granted more concession, 
as for example in railway construction, to the potentially 
less dangerous Italians. 

1. Fucter and Fay, World History, p 333. 
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Khayr al-Din :—It is true that it was the financial bank¬ 
ruptcy and misgovernment of her autocratic government w'hicli 
made Tunisia a prey to the foreign yoke,’^ But the Tunisians 
did all they could to fight the corruption which had grown 
at home and to introduce reforms in the government before 
they were compelled to repel foreign aggression. At this time 
Tunisia produced Khayr al-Din Pasha a great thinker and 
statesman who was aware of the fact that the best way to 
resist the European aggression was to make sweeping changes 
m the administration and to reform the structure of Tunisian 
society. He had imbibed lessons from the French Revolution, 
the last phase of the Napoleonic era and the fall of the Alge¬ 
rian Government. Khayr a!-Din adopted the policy of the 
Turkish reformers specially that of Midhat Pasha and studied 
the new laws and regulations introduced by the Turkish Sultan 
‘Abd al-Majid I. He wrote a work on constitutional and other 
reforms and attempted to introduce progressive changes 
Tunisia but was opposed by the religious shaykhs and the Prime 
Minister, Mustafa Khazindar. himself. 

The autocratic Prime Minister bad exploited the people for 
thirty-four long years and squandered the public treasury.Therefore 
he foiled all attempts at reforms made by Khayr al-t)in. Under 
the influence of the religious shaykhs the people were not 
prepared to adopt western culture and social life. Being disgus¬ 
ted with the action of Mustafa, Khayr al-Din exerted his 
influence in the court and persuaded the King to establish a 
constitutional form of government in Tunisia in 1867. But 
the constitution was never implemented because of the opposi¬ 
tion by the signatories of the Paris Treaty of 1856 and by 
the Tunisians themselves under the instigation of the colonial 
powers. Due to his financial transaction with th^ French Con¬ 
sul-General, Khayr al-Din was suspected of being in league , 

I. CT. ‘Alai al-Fasi, The Independence, Movenienti pp. 41-43. . ? 
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with him and was removed from the cabinet in July 1877. He 
escaped to Turkey. As he came of the landlord class there 
was little regard for him among the people. 

‘Abd al-Hamid appreciated the high talents of Khiiyr al- 
Din and gave him access to his inner circle and later appo¬ 
inted him his Prime Minister to carry on reforms in the go¬ 
vernment. In implementing the constitution of Midhat Pasha, 
Khayr aUDin was opposed by the people and the Sultan and 
he had to resign.^ He remained in Constantinople until his 
death. 

At the time of leaving Tunisia in 1880 A. C. Khayr a’- 
Din had sold his landed property to an Italian company of 
Marseilles but the sale deed had not been ratified by the 
Bey on the ground that the lahd had been allotted lo him tor 
his personal use and not for sale.'^ The refusal of the Bey 
complicated the relations between the Italians and the Tunisians. 

French Protectorate :—This created a golden opportunity 
for the French who had been allowed a free hand in Tuni¬ 
sia at the Congress of Berlin (1878). The raid of ft mountain 
tribe of Khroumir across the frontier in 1881 was made a 
pretext for launching an attack on Tunisia with 30,000 French 
soldiers. The Khroumir territory was occupied by the French 
and Jedeida, the capital of Tunisia, was besieged. The Bey, 
Muhammad al-Sadiq, was given four hours time to surrender 
or to face the consequences. Without properly examining the 
terms of surrender and discussing them, the Bey had to sign ^ 
the Treaty of Bardo in May 1881 and accept the French 
Protectorate. It will be remembered that when Algeria had 
been conquered the Bey was expelled by the French. But this 
time the Tunisian Bey was allowed to live within the country 
under the protection of the French who had experienced great 

difficulty in establishing their rule in Algeria without a puppet 
* . » » 

1, ‘yUaS al-Fasi, p. 43. ■ 

2. 'tbid.f p. 43. 
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Algerian chief or bey. In Tunisia and later in Morocco the 
French keeping the native princes and chiefs as puppets in 
their hands felt comparatively less difficulty in establishing 
their autocratic rule. Fitzgerald observes, “At the time of the 
establishment of the Protectorate the French had forsaken— 
though only temporarily—their policy of assimilation and were 
prepared to tolerate the continuance of administration by the 
Bey on a basis of native law and custom. The external relations 
of Tunisia, however, were to be the affair of the ‘Protector^ 

Power exclusively.”! 

The Tunisian Bey became now a mere figurehead while 
the real executive power lay in the hands of a French Re¬ 
sident and the military power was exercised by the French 
soldiers. The people did not readily accept the French Pro¬ 
tectorate and rose in the south and occupied Sfax, Qayrawan 
and the oasis of Gabes. They were joined by the Bey who 
had submitted previously under compulsion to save his honour 
and to avert bloodshed. This was a clear indication of 
another national rising in North Africa against foreign domi¬ 
nation. Therefore another body of the French troops landed, 
bombarded Sfax and occupied the coastal areas but failed to 
push into the interior of the country. By the end of 1881 
Qayrawan also fell into the hands of the French who pushed 
towards the south in the winter of 1882-3 and had the Treaty 
of Bardo supplemented by another treaty according to which 
a French Resident-General was appointed in Tunisia with 
full legislative and executive powers. The guerilla warfare of 
the Tunisians, however, continued in southern Tunisia until 
the year 1888 when the Turks finally quit Tunisia.^ By 1883 

Africa, p. 400 

2. ‘Alai al-Fasi, p. 44 ; cf. Fjueter and Fay, p. 335»-^For the i^as of 

the Tunisian nationalists of the later nineteenth century see Kbayr 

al-Din Pasha, Aqwam al-Masalik fi Ma'rifat Ahwali ai-Mamdlik, Con¬ 
stantinople, i293/Fr. tr. by Dento, Reformes necessaries ' Aux Eiats 
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the French had occupied the region of the Senegal» the Niger 
and established military posts at various strategic points, 
Further, by conquering the regions south of the Saharah and 
concluding treaties with the British, the French connected by 
1898 the newly acquired territories with French Guinea. Later 
they joined these parts with their possession in the Sudan 
and formed a vast territory.! 

Ti'-e French occupation of Tunisia caused conflict} between 
Italy and "France which continued for a generation. Italy made 
a triple alliance in May 188 2 with Germany and Austria which 
two powers had already been in alliance since 1879 declaring 
that this alliance was in no way directed against England. But 
this, however, did not help Italy in securing any voice in the 
politics of Tunisia. 

french Co/o Izailon ;--By the time Tunisia was conquered, 
the excess population of France had been accommodated in 
Algeria. France was now interested in investing her capital in 
her colonies, so she encouraged her landlords to establish big 
firms in Tunisia. Fitzgerald says, “In the last decade of the 
19th century France had no longer serious expectation of greatly 
extending the area of official colonization. Consequently the 
expropriation of native-owned land in Tunisia was on a smaller 
scale than previously in Algeria, and there was not nearly so 
great a dislocation of community life as in the latter territory. 

“Instead of laying most emphasis on the introduction of 
numerous small farming colonists, the French Government 
preferred to encourage the establishment of large land-owning 
Capitalists—-Companies and individuals—for the development of 
agriculture, especially vine-growing on a scale comparable to 
that of Algeria. A model was provided by the company-owned 
Eofida estate, of more than 200,000 acres on the ‘sahel between 
Tunis and Susa /’2 

Musu/mans, Paris, 1875 quoted by Teynbee. Survey of International 
AfiToirs, I, Oxford. 1827, p. 176 n' 

I, Fuater and Fay, p, 334. 

2. Ap-/ca, pp, 400-<0|, 
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The Nationol Movement:—Western political ideas for the 
introduction of constitutional Government had influenced Tuni¬ 
sian minds long before the establishment of the French Protec¬ 
torate in 1881. Therefore the Imposition of foreign rule was 
not at all acceptable to the Tunisians especlailly the educated 
and westernized sections of the people. The French conquered 
Tunisia on the plea of helping the national Government of 
Tunisia in solving its financial difficulties and in maintaining law 
and order. Armed resistance being difficult, the people organized 
themselves under the leadership of Shaykh Muhammad ahSanusi. 
Al-Sanusi led a delegation to the King and voiced the people’s 
resentment against the French atrocities. The King was moved 
and promised to redress their grievances but on the following 
day the participants of the movement were thrown into prison 
and their leader al-Sanusi was exiled. As a theologian of the 
Zaytunah Mosque he was the first leader of the nationalist 
movement and an accomplished and learned person. Prior to 
the French occupation of Tunisia al-Sanusi had worked as 
editor of the official gazette ol’-Ra'id.^ 

Another leader and reformer of importance was Shaykh 
al-Makki Ibn ‘Aziz of the Zaytunah Salafiyah ‘Ulama’ group. 
He followed Khayr al-Din in introducing reforms and launched 
a campaign against those ‘Ulamu* who had resisted the re¬ 
forms of Khayr al-Din. He formed a party of enlightened *Ulama 
but was forced by the French to migrate to the East.* His 
pupils, however, carried on his programme of reforms and 
started a newspaper in French language under the name 
al-Tunfs (the Tunisian Future) and two other 
papers in Arabic called Sab/1 ol-Rosh d (the Road to Truth ) 
and Habib al-Ummah (the ^'ation’s Beloved ).* 

Rcl'g/o-Pol:tica/ Mo/ement:—A group of studSQts of al- 
Sadiqi Institute had gone abroad for higher studies. They retur- 

1. *Aial af-Ftti, p.45* 

2. Ibid, p, 45. 

3. ibid. p. 45. 
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ned after the French occupation and engaged themselves in 
pubjic reform. The most distinguished among them was Saiyid 
‘Ali abu -Shushah.^ He started a newspaper ahHadhirah to 
propagate his views. He gathered round him a large number 
of students from the Zaytunah University and launched a religio- 
political movement to strengthen the Pan-Tslamic movement 
and to smoothen the way for the implementation of the Tunisian 
constitution. 

Bashir Safr published numerous articles on North African 
unity and on the defence of the liberation movement in Tunisia 
in al-Hadhirah. This was a parallel movement to that started 
in Egypt by men like Jamal al-Din Afghani. .9havkh Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abiuh and Mustafa Kamil. The Pan-Islamic leaders of 
Tunisia were guided and directed by the Egyptian national 
leaders like Muhammad Farid. They had direct contacts with the 
Moroccan constitutional movement and established the I bn 
Khaldun Institute to impart modern education. 

The Youns; Tunisia Party '—The French wanted to increase 
their numerical strength in Tunisia by enfranchising Jews as 
they had done in Algeria. Being instigated bv the French, the 
Jews demanded the right of French citizenship in Tunisia in 
1907. This was vehemently opposed by the Young Tunisians 
led by -Ali Bash Hambah.a They launched an economic and 
social boycott of the Jews and forced the authority to refrain 
from comt^ying with the demand of the Jews. This movement 
made the Tunisian Muslims take more interest in the economic 
activities of the country because industry and trade had so long 
been in the hands of the Jews mainly. Their success made them 
known os member of the Young Tunisia Party. In 1907 the pe¬ 
asants revoilad in south-west Tunisia against the exploitation of 
their tiands % the French colonists. A French military expe¬ 
dition quelled the uprising of the villagers by killing their leader 

1. ‘Alai aWRasi, p. 47. 

2. ibid;, p. 4fi. 
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‘AJi ibn *Uthman. The Young Tunisia Party introduced eco¬ 
nomic and secular reforms and issued a newspaper in French 
and Arabic under the direction of Shaykh Th<alibi to propagate 
the Party’s views and programme. It worked on the lines of 
the Young Turks to secularize the country but being amalgama¬ 
ted with the earlier National Party it leaned towards Pan- 
Islamism.* This was the most important patriotic party of Tuni¬ 
sia guided by her amiable leader. ‘Ali Bash Hambah. 

*Ali Bash Hambah ‘AH came of a very renowned family 
of Tunisia. During his childhood Tunisia was occupied by the 
French who tried to introduce French culture and manners in 
the towns and cities of Tunisia. He studied Arabic books on 
religion and philosophy in the Zaytunah Mosque and other 
secular subjects in various French schools. He studied law at 
Paris and on his return he practised as a lawyer. Later he 
gave up his practice and dedicated himself to pubUc work. Tho¬ 
ugh be worked on the lines of Mustafa Kamil of Egypt he 
was more extreme in his views than his predecessors. He tried 
to make a common front for the liberation of al-Maghrib from 
the European aggression and helped the Algerians and Moroc¬ 
cans against the French. Due to his efforts, the Tunisians resisted 
the French and demanded the re-establishment of the Ottoman 
sovereignty over Tunisia. His persuasion enabled some Ottoman 
officers passing through Tunisia from Europe to Tr^olitania 
to join the battle against the Italians in 1911.^ 

Dissolution of the Young Tunisia Party In 1911 this natioual 
party incited the artisans and tramway workers to go on 
strike. This led the Tunisians to come into clash with the Italian 
immigrants causing severe casualties and the incident was 
taken as a pretext by the French Resident General la Tunisia 
to disband the Young Tunisia Party and to exile «Ali Bash and 

1. ‘Aial al-Fasi, p. 47. 

2. jm, p. 48. 
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his colleagues. *Ali Bash fled to Constantinople, the refuge 
of many Muslim leaders from all over the Islamic world, and 
lived there until his death.' 

The leadership of the defunct Young Tunisia Party now 
developed on Shaykh Th‘alibi who after visiting Paris, Constan¬ 
tinople, India and Java during the period of his exile returned 
to Tnnisia on the eve of World War I. He called secret meetings 
of the defunct party in the house of Amir Muhammad al- 
Habib.* Pamphlets were distributed. The members were haras¬ 
sed by the French. Tawfiq al-Madani* was charged with the 
posting of placards and issuing of pamphlets, his house was 
searched and incriminating documents were found indicating 
his collusion with the Salafiyah religious reformers in Algeria 
and with certain newspapers. All persons connected in anti- 
French correspondence and propaganda were kept in prison during 
the period of the Great War. 

Delegation to the Paris Peace Conference {1918) :—The defeat 
of the Turks on whose help the Young Tunisia Party had 
depended so much in the First World War made the Tunisians 
greatly disappointed. In the Post-World War period peoples 
from China to Morocco cried for freedom and self rule. The 
Russians propagated against European imperialism in the name 
of liberation and President Wilson promised to grant freedom 
to small nations according to his Fourteen Points. The natio¬ 
nalists of Tunisia turned to Wilson’s promise of rehabilitating 
the world with equity and justice and accordingly made prepa¬ 
rations. Th*alibi and Ahmad al-Saqqa led a delegation to Paris 
and submitted a memorandum to Wilson demanding indepen¬ 
dence for their country. But these demands, like those of 
Algeria, Morocco, Egypt and Syria, were rejected in the interests 
of the European Powers at the Peace Conference of 1918.* 
Th'alibi and his colleagues, therefore, had now to rely on 

1. For his life in Constantinople cf, ‘Alai al-Fasi. pp. 49*52. 

2. *Aial al-Fasi. p. 52. 

3. Ibid, p. 52. 

4'. Udd., p. 53. 
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the Leftist French Party and tried to enlighten the French pub¬ 
lic with the French oppressions in Tunisia by publishing articles 
and booklets in French. 

The Dastur Party : —After World War I an active national 
movement began. The people demanded the introduction of a 
constitutional form of government in Tunisia and represented 
their case before the Tunisian Bey and the French Resident- 
General in 1919. The Bey sympathised with the people but 
the French turned a deaf ear to their demands. To represent the 
people a political party, the Hizb at-Hurri-al-Dasturi (Consti¬ 
tutional Party), was formed by the members of the national 
movement in March 1920. It formulated the Tunisian demiands in 
a programme of nine points ^ The object of this party was 
to prepare the nation for independence and to start with the 
constitutional form of government.® This new party acted accor¬ 
ding to its programme until 1925 but without satisfying the 
members of the defunct Young Tunisia Party. Th'alibi and 
Zaytunab Mosque group also joined this party later but relu¬ 
ctantly because they stood for complete independence * When 
the Resident-General passed orders for the acquisition pf Waqf 
property and for the raising of a loan amounting to 250 
million francs in order to meet a deficit budget, the Dastur Party 
sent a delegation to Paris and got the orders of the Resi¬ 
dent-General cancelled. But the nine points demand of the party 
including freedom of the press, establishment of elected muni¬ 
cipal councils and a legislative council was turned down totally 
by tne French Government.* Another delegation of the party 
sent in December 1920 also met the same fate. After receiving 
various deputations in Paris and the French Resident-Generars 
Headquarters in Tupisia, the French Government became con¬ 
vinced of the Tunisian grievances but created only a Tunisian 

1. Cf. Toynbee, p. 176 n2. 

2. Cf, ‘Alai al-Fasi, p. 54. 

3. JiWrf., p. 55. 

4. p. 56. 
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Ministry of Justice in April 1921 partially controlled by llie 
French to introduce certain reforms which, however, did not 
satisfy the Tunisians. For launching the publicity campaign, 
Th‘alibi and his brothers were put to prison for nine months 
and the party was banned. After their release they re-organized 
the party under the chairmanship of Th‘alibi and forced 
the French Government to recall the French Resident-General, 
Flandin. 

On the arrival of the new Resident-General, Saint, in June 1921 
the Dastur Party sent a delegation of forty n.en to demand 
constitutional reforms. While the Bey, Muhammad al-Nasir, 
approved the principles of the I'^roposcd constitutional gove¬ 
rnment, Saint, agreed only partially. The President of the 
French Republic, Millerand, visited Tunisia in 1922 and was 
given a cordial reception. During his speech, the President, 
however, mentioned that ‘Tunisia would be always a part of 
France’ which disappointed the Tunisians who were, however^ 
promised the introduction of proposed reforms by the Secretary 
of Forcigfi Affairs. But these inadequate reforms were disapp¬ 
roved by the Bey and people demonstrated in his support. The 
demonstrators were arrested but the Bey did not approve the 
order for their deportation. He, however, soon died and was 
succeeded by Muhammad al-Habib who approved the propo¬ 
sal of reforms of the French Resident-General. 

During the war period Muhamnaad al-Habib*s house had 
been utilized as a secret meeting place by the nationalists. But 
after assumption of office he changed his attitude and became 
a pro-French ruler. This strained the relation between him and 
Th‘alibi. Habib threatened to doul.'** the secret records of 
Th‘alibi.^ In order to maintain the.’^ecrecy of the party’s activities 
Th‘alibi was persuaded by his groip to leave for the East. 
He left Tunisia in 1923 for a decade and a half. During the period 
of his exile Th‘alibi visited Egypt, Syria, ‘Iraq, Arabia and 
India and publicized the French atrocities in Tunisia. 

1. Cf, ‘Alai al-Fasi, r* 55. 
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The Dastur Party continued its activities and opened ninety 
branches and sub-branches in different parts of the country. 
It worked under the presidentship of Muhi al-Qalibi who used 
to receive directions from Th*alibi. In 1925 the Dastur Party 
leaders demonstrated against the erection of the statue of a 
French hero and came into clash with the French.* As a 
result many persons were detained and others were deported. 
Tawfiq al-Madani was deported to Algeria. In 1926 when the 
French planned to appoint judges in the Tunisian courts, people 
demonstrated and made the French withdraw their plan. 

The Tunisians fought for their liberation and sacrificed their 

lives and wealth for the welfare of their neighbours. While 
*Abd al-Karira was fighting against the French in the RifT in 
1922, the Tunisians collected money for the relief of the wounded 
Moroccan soldiers but this had been confiscated by the French.^ 

Labour in Tunisia organized itself against the French 
industrialists. Labour and trade unions were formed as early as 
1924.® In order to propagate its views and to educate the 
people, the Dastur Party published about two dozen newspapers 
in Arabic and one in French * 

Afkharasti Conference :—The French authorities appointed 
bishops and clergymen in the newly constructed churches and 
encouraged them to convert Muslims into Christianity. At the 
fiftieth annivt^rsary of the French occupation of Tunisia, it was 
decided to hold the Afkharasti Conference of Christian repre¬ 
sentatives with a view to launching a campaign against Islam and 
its teaching Thus they wanted to enfranchise the people by conver¬ 
ting them to Christianity, Against this proposed conference, 
the Dastur Party members demonstrated, dock workers and mill 
labourers went on strike and the national press launched attacks.^ 

1. Cf ‘Alai ai-Fasi, p. 60. 

2. Ibid, p. 61. 

3. Ibid, p. 61 

4. Ibid, p. 61, 

5. Ibid., p. 63. 
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Pren^ Assimilation ;—Having failed in the fronchificatiOn 
of the Tniistans through Christianity the French attempted to 
assimilate the Muslims en masse. The change of the policy of 
frenchification from the individual to the masses was bitterly opp- 
osed by the Tunisians. Those Muslims who had welcomed the 
French assimilation in the beginning were totally boycotted by 
their fellows in Muslim society and even after death their 
corpses were,;not allowed to be buried in Muslim cemeteries.^ A 
separate cenretary had to be constructed for them by the French. 

Qism al-Jabal Conference :—Meeting with success in their 
struggle against the French policy of frenchification and assi¬ 
milation, the members of the Dastur Party were encouraged. They 
convened a conference at the party club in Qism al-Jabal in 
May 1933 to chalk out a plan for the development of the country. 
Resolutions were passed for the liberation of the Tunisians 
and the establishment of a stable constitutional government but in 
reply the French Resident-General outlawed the liberal Dastur 
Party by suspending publication of newspapers. 

Emergence of New Dastur Party :—In March 1934 the Dastur 
Party split up into two groups, old and young,'* due to their 
difference in attitude and approach. The new group which was 
rash in approach and led by Habib Bourguiba (Habib Abu 
Raqiba) created public agitation in order to put pressure on the 
French authorities to concede Tunisian rights. The newspaper 
of the new group were suspended in September 1934 and some 
of its members were deported. Public agitation continued and 
went out of the control of the Dastur Party members , as a result 
even members of the old group were arrested The agitation 
continued unabated and the Resident-General, N. Peyroaton, had 
to recalled. 

His successor M. Armand Guillon adopted a policy of 

1. ‘Alai al-Fasi p, 64. 

2. l&Mf.. p. 66. 
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cojiciliatioa and set the political Iead:ers free to resume theif acti¬ 
vities, Th'alibi was, allowed to return, freedom of eitpression 
and holding of public meetings were permitted. This.liberal policy 
of the French Popular Front party Government created a fa¬ 
vourable impression on the minds of the people. The New Dastur 
Party leaders reorganized their rank and file throughout the country 
and held public meetings to discuss the problems of country. 
Trade unions v.cre formed and a number of newspapers were pub¬ 
lished. The New Dastur Party followed the lines of the reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Qism al-Jabal Conference in 1933. The 
Dndcr-Secrelary of the Foreign Ministry for North African Affairs 
visited Tunisia in 1936 and urged rural and industrial impro¬ 
vements but at the same time declared that 'Tunisia would always 
remain a pari of France.'^ This blasted all the hopes of the 
Tunisians aroused by the policy of the French Popular Front. 
The French promises were not fulfilled and people kept on demo¬ 
nstrating in vain. The Dastur Party newspapers continued to 
press for Tunisian independence. 

In sympathy of those Algerians and Moroccans who were 
coerced and tortured by the French during these days a 
congress was called by the Dasttir Party in November 1937 
in Tunisia and a twciitj^-four hours’ general strike was declared. 
In reply, the French adopted repressive measures in Tunisia 
and the holdiiJg of public meetings was banned. PubKc leaders 
holding secret meetings were arrested and tortured. The New 
Dastur Party leaders were' charged with conspiracy against 
the State and several thousand demonstrators were imprisoned, 
Habib Bourguiba and sev'eral other patriots were exiled and the 
political patties were bafined in 1938. The Tunisian leaders 
being in cu!;tody, the Tunisian students studying abroad in France 
formed a Committee for the defence of Freedom in Tunisia on 
the eve of World War'll in order to keep the struggle for 
their freedom alive until the release of the National leaders.^ 

1, Cf ‘Alai a» Fasi, p. 70. 

2. Ibid, p. 72. 
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III—MOROCCO 

Duriog their heyday the Turks occupied all the ‘Arab terri¬ 
tories in North Africa except Morocco which had been ruled 
by two mighty Berber dynasties, the Murabitin and the Muwahhi- 
din in the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries. From 1544 onwards 
it had been ruled by an *Alid dynasty, the Sharifi, the Sa'di and 
the Hasani Filali lines belonging to the Sunni Maliki School. 
In the beginning of the 16th century the Marinids with the help 
of the Turks of Algeria made unsuccessful attempts to protect 
Morocco from Portuguese attacks. 

The Sharifs of Morocco :—It was the period of the rise of 
the Sharif of Tagruadaret to power. His son Muhammad drove 
the Portuguese out in 1554 and defeated the Marinids and the 
Turks of Algeria. Under his fourth son and successor Ahmad I 
al-Mansur (1578-1610 A. C.) Timbuktu was conquered and the 
Sharif’s territory was extended to the Saharah. He settled his 
soldiers consisting of Berbers and the Arabs of Tlemcen (Tilimsan) 
and Ujdah in the country around Fez and employed them 
for the collection of taxes. The Moriscos who had been allowed to 
settle down in Rabat and Sale continued to enjoy considerable 
powers. The Sa‘di line was overpowered by the Hasani branch of 
the ‘Alid dynasty under the leadership of al-Rashid in 1664 
A. C. and the petty chiefs were crushed. His brother and successor 
Isma'il (1672-1729 A. C.) raised an army of Negro slaves, cru¬ 
shed the Berber tribal chiefs and drove out the Portuguese, English 
and Spaniards from the country. 

Tangier, a most important Mediterranean port, had been 
in the Portuguese occupation from 1471 to 1661 A. C. It passed to 
the English in 1661 when Catherine of Braganza was married to 
Charles It of England and Tangier was given to her in dowry. 
After a siege of six years, Isma'il forced the English to cede 
Tangier. The Spanish were driven from their bases at the Atlan¬ 
tic coast. Ceuta was also besieged by Ismanl’s force but it was 
defended by the Spanish garrisons for twenty-seven years. 

-38 
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After the death of Isma'il his Negro slaves created trouble 
and set up various rulers on the throne, one after the other. 
Under his grandson Muhammad I (1757-92) order was, however, 
restored, and piracy was curbed. Commercial treaties were con¬ 
cluded with European powers. Under his successors the country 
was sealed to the foreign merchants; diplomatic relations, how¬ 
ever, continued. 

The whole of Morocco was divided into two zones, Bilad 
al-Makhzin and Bilad aUSiba (the conquered and the independent 
territories). The conquered territory which paid taxes was only 
a fifth of the total area of Morocco under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. The chiefs of the remaining parts of Morocco consid¬ 
ered him as their nominal ruler only and were not bound to 
his laws and regulations. 

Fitzgerald observes, <*The state of Morocco whose institu¬ 
tions had changed little extremity of the Moslem world and 
had so declined in authority that most of its component commu¬ 
nities—a mosaic of tribes and township—had shaken off all 
political allegiance to the Sultan. Even within the Sebou Basin 
—the heart of Morocco—the Sultan only maintained a semblance 
of power by playing off one town against another or by fomen¬ 
ting rivalry between groups of tribes.”^ 

There was a lack of organized government also in the con¬ 
quered territory. The Sultan’s civil powers ’ were [exercised by 
the Qa’ids or Pashas whose duty was to collects taxes, maint¬ 
ain law and order, decide cases and supply soldiers. The ambiti¬ 
ous Sultan Hasan also failed to raise the prestige of the Sultan 
though he did conquer lands and force the various Berber tribes 
to submit to him. 

Hasan was succeeded by his minor son 'Abd al-‘Aziz. Si 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad administered the country as his Prime 
Minister until he died in 1900 leaving the young Sultan with¬ 
out propcr’guidance. His’' leaning towards European civilization 
and his introduction of reforms accordingly as also his enhan¬ 
cement of taxes aggravated his subjects. Troubles were created 
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by the Berber chiefs specially by Ruqi *Umar Zarhuni of Taza 
throughout his reiga until he was himself killed in 1909. 

The weakness of *Abd al-*Aziz was exploited by the French 
to expand their colonial territories in North Africa towards 
the west. The French conquest of Morocco began in 1901 
and French rule was firmly established there between 1907 and 
1912. In July 1901 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, King of Morocco^ concluded 
a treaty with France. In accordance with this treaty Delcasse 
drew up a programme in July 1903 to modernize Morocco for 
pacific penetration of the French into the country. 

Diplomatic Resistance against European Aggression:^^ht 
Moroccan Sultan always utilized Tunisia and Algeria as his 
shields for defence. Naturally the French occupation of Tunisia 
was opposed by the Moroccans. Finding the inability of 
Turkish government to defend Algeria, the Moroccan ruler incited 
the Arabs to rise in Tlemcen and help Amir *Abd al-Qadir 
in establishing his sultanate in Algeria, The Moroccans con¬ 
tinued to help the Algerians against the French aggression until 
August 1844 when the Moroccans were defeated at Isly and the 
French threatened to occupy the eastern part of Morocco and 
to bombard the ports hf Tangier and Suwayrah. 

Administrative Reforms .-—The Moroccan leaders realized the 
weakness of their army and government and tried to introduce 
military reforms on modern lines. Al>Kardudi wrote a book 
on military technique drawing the attention of his governm¬ 
ent to the need of reorganization of the army. Others sugges¬ 
ted economic reforms. The Moroccan ruler Sidi Muhammad 
IV accordingly reformed the artillery, established an artillery 
school, a printing press and a sugar refinery. His successor Ma- 
wlay al-Hasan (1873-1894) was a great reformer. He reorga¬ 
nized the administrative machinery of his government and 
enhanced the moral prestige of his country. He defended his 
country from foreign aggression and modernized his army 
and navy. Students were sent abroad for higher education and 
experts were invited from foreign countries. Concessions were 
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granted to foreign merchants according to the Madrid Conve¬ 
ntion of 1880 and investment of local capital in local indus¬ 
tries was encouraged. Slavery was abolished. In order to render 
justice to the non-Muslims, civil and criminal cases were referred 
to the Qa'ids. 

Hasan's Foreign Policy Hasan propagated Pan-Islamism 
and established friendly relations with Muslim countries in order 
to defend his country from European aggression. With this 
object in view he renewed diplomatic relations with Turkey 
where the members of his delegation were cordially welcomed 
by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid. 

France apprehending danger, opposed the spread of Pan- 
Islamism in Morocco and appealed the signatories of the Ma¬ 
drid Convention to oppose the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between Turkey and Morocco. England, however, due to 
her rivalries with France in Egypt and Russia in Central Asia did 
not stand in the way of the friendship of the two countries. Due 
to the protests of France and her allies the policy of close colla¬ 
boration was postponed temporarily to be re-initiated by Mawlay 
al-Ha$an*s successor, 'Abd al-*Aziz. Turkey promised to oppose 
the French Protectorate if it was imposed on the Moroccans.^ 

Along with the political movement for the defence and 
progress of the country cultural and literary movements began 
to modernize the views and ideas of the Moroccans. In int¬ 
roducing reforms the Sultans received co-operation from enli¬ 
ghtened men like Saiyid 'Abd Allah al-Sanusi and others. 

The basic policies of Mawlay al-Hasan and his successors 
were to preserve the independence of Morocco and not to allow a 
foreign power to establish its foothold in Morocco and, further 
to create a modern progressive state. This was the resolute 
policy of al-Hasan which saved Morocco from FreQigh and Spanish 
aggression for a time and made European powers compete 
among themselves to gain the friendship of the Moroccan ruler. 

I. ‘Alai al-Pati, The Independence Movements in Arab North Africa^ 

Wasfaiagton, 1954, p. 82. 
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French and Spanish Aggression '.—After having the lion’s 
share in the partition of the Continent, France turned her atten¬ 
tion towards her possessions in the north and the west and tho¬ 
ught of establishing complete peace there by punishing the 
Berber marauders entering into Algeria across her western border 
and by conquering Morocco. After extending her power in the 
Sudan, France established certain military posts in southern Oran 
with a view to check the entrance of the Muslims from the 
Saharah into Algeria. 

Fitzgerald observes, ^^Inducements to France to extend her 
control westwards from Algeria were not wanting at the close 
of the nineteenth century. There were the economic attractions 
of rich and extensive cultivable lands on the *teir, as well 
as the most abundant timber resources in North Africa. Here 
was a storehouse of foodstuffs and raw materials for industrial 
use. still sealed to the outer world but likely to be an easy 
prize to the first adventurous power that should appear. More¬ 
over, a lower density of native population on the Moroccan 
lowlands than on the corresponding lands of Algeria was 
encouraging to the idea of French colonization. 

"‘From a military point of view the lowlands of Morocco— 
open to the ocean and exposed to the might of a power to 
whom sea-entrance was advantageous-provided no real prob¬ 
lem; but, as France found to her cost, the tribesmen of the 
Atlas chains were able for long to maintain a stern resistance... 

'«The anarchic condition of Western Barbary after 1894 
provided France with both an excuse and an opportunity for 
intervention. At first, in the earliest years of the present cen- 
tury, military and commercial penetration proceeded from the 
Algerian side in the region of Ujda and, much farther south, 
across the western extremity of the High Plateau, in the 
Figig group of Oases.”^ 

The claim of France to extend her influence to Morocco 
was, however, consistently opposed by the English who supplied 
1. Africa, pp. 403-404. 
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arms to the Sultan of Morocco. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, Morocco lost its former importance in the 
eyes of the English who were interested in establishing them¬ 
selves in Egypt in order to establish and maintain easy com¬ 
munication with India. 

In 1902 France made friendship with Italy in order to dissu¬ 
ade her from her intentions on Morocco in return for which 
France agreed to allow Italy a free hand in Tripolitania. In 
1904 she further negotiated with the British and agreed to 
forego all her claims on Egypt in exchange for a free hand 
in Morocco. France reconciled Spain by entering into a secret 
agreement with her in 1904 about the intended partition of 
Morocco between herself and Spain assigning to the latter the 
northern zone. But a new opposition arose from the side of 
the Germans who ^'argued that the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904 was not binding on them because it had not been offi¬ 
cially notified and they declared that the Sultan of Morocco 
was an absolutely independent ruler and consequently suppo¬ 
rted him in resisting the demand of France. The German king, 
William II, himself visited Morocco in March 1905 and made 
such a declaration. This was the first example in history of 
strong opposition being offerd by a European power against the 
partition of Africa. The Germans wanted to provide a pace 
for the settlement of their surplus population of sixty millions 
and also markets for her vast and increasing production of 
industrial goods.^ Germany was strong enough by now to face 
all the consequences but for the French it was a question of 
life and death and, therefore, they wanted to protect their interests 
in North Africa at all costs. France was, however, extremely 
weak in her military strength and to accede to the German 
demand by signing a treaty with Germany in September 1905. 

*Abd a1-*Aztz responded to the people*$ call and establi¬ 
shed Senate which rejected the grievances of the French against 

1. Eduard Fueter and Sidney Bradshaw, World History (1815-1920). 
London, 1923, p. 345. 
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the *Ulama. Backed by Germany he now lifted the question 
of Franco-Moroccan concern to an international arena. An 
International Conference was, therefore, called at Algeciras, 
a Spanish town, in January-April 1906. The sovereignty of the 
Sultan of Morocco was recognized and it was decided to post 
an international police force there to restore order and to 
found a state bank with European capital to solve the economic 
problem of the country. The Assembly further decided that 
Morocco should grant contracts for public works to persons of 
different nationalities without being biased against any. The 
French were, however, given the right to introduce certain 
reforms under the protection of the International Police. 

They agreed to all these proposals because of their 
own weakness and of the strong opposition of Germany and 
declared that they had no intention of the conquest of or 
economic expansion in Morocco bat that due to their long 
established position in Algeria they had the rights on the borders 
of the Moroccan Empire and being encouraged by the English 
they asserted their claim for a privileged position in Morocco 
strongly. The British Foreign Secretary had declared at Algeciras 
that if France could' handle the issue with Germany firmly and 
if she could establish herself in Morocco, England would 
recognize her Protectorate over it.' Accordingly, France signed 
a new agreement with Spain in May 1907 and occupied Ujdah 
and Casa Blanca in the same year. 

Peoplt's Rising :—People in Morocco became dissatisfied 
with the outcome of Algeciras Convention because it recogni¬ 
zed the privileged position of a foreign power, France, and 
hated the Sultan who had submitted to the French. Landau 
says that the submission of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was regarded as ‘*a 
betrayal both of Morocco and of Islam.”® People rose and 
massacred the French at Casa Blanca. *Abd al-*Aziz was deth¬ 
roned and his brother Mawlay ‘Abd al-Hafiz was proclaim¬ 
ed king by the *UIama’ on condition that he would establish 

1. ‘Alai al-Fasi, p. 85. 

2. Landou, Rom, The Moroccan Drama, San Francisco, 1954, p. 82 
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a constitutional monarchy and would cancel the privileges gra¬ 
nted to foreigners and drive them out from the country. Soon 
after his accession to the throne, a draft constitution was drawn 
and published in the nationalist weekly newspaper Lisan al^ 
Maghrib (the Mouthpiece of Maghrib) in Tangier.^ 

Socio-Political Movementx-^h group of natioalists formed 
a secret society with the purpose of acquainting the Moroccans 
to the dangers of foreign occupation of the country. Having 
no freedom of press and speech they contributed articles to the 
newspapers in Tangier and Tunisia. In the socio-political move¬ 
ment an important part was played by the shaykhs and the 
sufis (icligious chiefs and mystics). 5haykh M‘al-Aynan followed 
the pDlicy of Shaykh Sanusi and utilized the services of the sufis 
for the national cause.^ This politico mystic group was joined 
by a large number of nationalists with the fundamental pur¬ 
pose of liberation and independence along with socio-religious 
reforms. The leading members of the group were the intellec¬ 
tuals enlightened with the progressive ideas of the world and 
development in the Muslim countries. They were the persons 
who drafted the Maghrib constitution* during the time of 
Mawlay «Abd al-Hafiz. There were published certain articles in 
the nationalist weekly Lisan al-Maghrib which spoke of the 
nationalist activities during this period. 

The nationalists had great hopes in their Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hafiz whom they had voluntarily proclaimed their ruler. They 
urged him to establish schools and to make elementary edu¬ 
cation compulsory and to remain alert and watchful of foreign 
spies who tried to create a gulf between the ruler and his 
subject. They further pleaded for the establishment of a cons¬ 
titutional form of government on the lines of the constitution 
of Japan or that of Turkey. Mawlay ‘Abd al-Hafiz, however, 
could not realize the ambition of the people b^ause of the 
French pressure. 

1. ‘.\Ial al-Fasi, p. 87. 

2. ibid, p 87. 

3. ibid., pp. 89—91. 
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Establishment of French Protectorate The French by forced 
march occupied the port of the Shawia district and passed 
towards the south into the oasis and valley of the Mawlay 
which France had undertaken to leave open for German 
merchants. The French soldiers marched on Fez to establish 
peace and defend the Sultan when he was besieged by the 
rebels in 1911 and the Spanish soldiers occupied Larasch, a 
port on the west coast, in June 1911. Mawlay al-Hafiz failed 
to overcome the difficulties, Germany took objection to the 
French and Spanish occupation and sent her gunboat Panther 
to Agadir on the south-west coast in July 1911. After a long 
negotiation an agreement was signed between the French and 
the German in November 1911 by which the French ceded 
considerable territories, about 275,000 square kilometres, in 
the Congo region to Germany which then agreed to recognize 
French political control over Morocco. France used military 
power to establish peace within Morocco, extend her territory 
in all directions and compelled Mawlay *Abd al-Hafiz to conclude 

a treaty with her in March 1912 recognizing her protectorate 
over Morocco. 

Military Resistance" defeat of the Royal force, how- 
ever, did not mean the defeat of the Moroccans who resisted 
the establishment of the French Protectorate. The tribal chief 
al-Zayn al-Hijami overran Fez with 20,000 armed men and the 
people rose against the French throughout the country. The 
French Resident-General and Supreme Commander-in-Chief Ly- 
autey had to pay heavily and failed to pacify the Moroccans 
fighting for freedom. The French lost 56,000 men in 1912, 
70.000'in 1913 and 63,000 in 1914.^ There were five main re¬ 
sistance centres, the Jabalah and the Riff stood against the 

Spaniards and the Middle Atlas, the High Atlas, Tafilet and 
Ayat Ata* against the French, 

War with Spain :—In the area af the Jabalah and the Riff 

1. ‘Alai al-FasI, p. 92. 

2. Ibid, p. 94. 

—39 
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the Moroccans opposed the establishment of the Spanish rule. 
According to a Franco-Spanish agreement (1904) Spain was to 
occupy this area if France would attack Morocco.^, Accordingly 
Spanish soldiers landed in this region in 1909. They were 
opposed near Melilla for two years and driven from al-Shisuan 
to Tetuan by the Jabalah tribes in 1913. The Spanish soldiers 
had to remain at peace with the Riff during the time of World 
War I. 

The Riff War The tribes of the Atlas Mountains took up 
arms against the French and the Spaniards and resisted stub¬ 
bornly for many years until the Riff found a brilliant gene¬ 
ral in «Abd al-Karim. His father and his brothers all fought 
for the defence of the country. ‘Abd al-Karim at the head of 300 
men attacked the Spaniards at Dar Abara. The Spanish sol¬ 
diers were defeated, 400 were killed and, while retreating, their 
arms and ammunition were captured by the Riff force. Ano¬ 
ther engagement took place in Sidi Bisan and (he Spaniards 
retreated leaving 314 dead. An important battle was fought at 
AnuaF for six days and the Spanish General Silvestre was bea¬ 
ten back. Panic spread among the Spaniards who abandoned 
about one hundred military posts. Thousands of the Spanish 
soldiers were killed, 700 were taken prisoners and 200 pieces 
of artillery, 2,000 rifles and a few vehicles fell into the hands 
of the victorious 'Abd al-Karim. Another severe battle was 
fought at Monte Arruit where the Spaniards were again defeated. 
During 1922 and 1923 many engagements took place all along 
the Melilla-Cuba-AIhucemas lines. The Spanish were driven 
back to Melilla and their arms and ammunition fell into the 
hands of the North Africans. In March 1922 General Berenguer 
the Resident-General of Spanish Morocco attacked Alhucemas 
and Ajdir but was defeated and wounded, 5,000 Spanish soldiers 
were killed and 3,000 were captured. A nunfbcr of Spanish 
war vessels were also sunk in the Bey of Melilla. An armistice 

1. Cf. ‘Alai al-Fasi, p, 92. 

2. Ibid., p. 96. 
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was concluded and an exchange of war prisoners took place. 
However, negotiations for peace failed because *Abd al-Karim 
insisted on the complete evacuation of Spanish forces while 
Spain was prepared only to hand over the internal administra- 
tion of the country to the Riffis.^ 

In 1923 fighting was resumed in Darsah-Shishuan area and 
Daghit town and negotiations took place for the second time 
for peace but the Tetuan conference also broke down. In 1924 
the Jabalah tribes of the region of the Tetuan river joined 
‘Abd al.Karim’s force, besieged Tetuan and cut off all con¬ 
nections between Tangier and Tetuan. The Anjera tribes cut 
off all Spanish sources of supplies and communications and made 
their position very precarious. The Spanish Director. General 
Priroo de Rivera, came to Tetuan and himself took over 
charge. Martial Law was declared and fresh Spanish troops 
landed in Morocco but concentrated on the defence of the 
strategic areas. A fresh negotiation for peace took place. The 
Spaniards desired to cede all the lost territories to *Abd 
al-Karim but he insisted on the withdrawal of the Spanish 
forces from other parts of Morocco to the borders of Melilla 
and Ceuta and payment of twenty million pesetas® as war indem¬ 
nity. These conditions were not accepted by the Spanish 
diplomats and the negotiations failed. The Spanish soldiers 
were obliged to withdraw from two hundred military posts. 

Franco-Spanish fVar against *Abd al-Karim :—So long 'Abd 
al-Karim had fought only with the Spanish and the French did 
not come into the picture until the end of the World War I. 
The French extended her colonial territory over Morocco by 
fighting*'; guerilla wars specially between 1921 and 1924 A. C. In 
the beginning, the French bad left the Spaniards alone to deal 
with ‘Abd al-Karim but finding him victorious in his resistance 
against the Spanish soldiers, who were forced to abandon a 
portion of the territory they had occupied in Morocco, the French 
planned to attack the territory of the Riff in order to divert 

1. 'Alai al-Fasi, p. 97. 

2. A peseta is a Spanish coin worth 2 annas in Pakistani currency. 
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his attention. ‘Abd a-Karim himself did not like to fight on 
two fronts simultaneously against two enemies but wanted 
to deal with them one by one. The French attacked the Berber 
tribes of the Upper Wergha Valley which had been included 
in the Riff territory in 1924. War broke out in May 1925 
between ‘Abd al-Karim and the French. In a number of enco¬ 
unters the French were defeated and the Berber tribes rallied 
to the banner of ‘Abd al-Karim. 

The French and Spaniards now made common cause in figh* 
ting against ‘Abd al-Karim. The labour governments in both the 
countries, Spain and France, opposed this costly colonial policy 
and wanted to end the war. The two governments agreed to grant 
the Riff and Jabalah tribes autonomy under the nominal sov- 
ereignty of the Sultan of Morocco. Amir ‘Abd al-Karim turned 
down the proposal because he stood for the liberation of the 
whole of the Maghrib from the foreign yoke.^ He fought aga¬ 
inst the joint Spanish and French forces at al-Kifan and al-Biban, 
defeated them and forced Marshal Petain to call for reinforce¬ 
ments from France. ‘Abd al-Karim could not cope with the 
well-equipped and numerous French reinforcements including the 
air force and surrendered on May 25,1926. He was imprisoned 
at Fez and later exiled to the islands of Reunion where he remai¬ 
ned for 21 years together with his uncle and brother.* Even after 
the surrender of *Abd al-Karim, native resistance continued in 
Morocco for some years more until the country was finally paci¬ 
fied in 1930, 

Character of *Abd oEKarim ‘Abd al-Karim was a great 
national leader. He was not a rebel but a national hero and 

1. ‘Alai al-Fasi, p. 101. 

2. Cf. ‘Alai al-Fasi, p. 102. According to Sanchez Perez (La accion 
decisiva contra Abdel Karim, Madrid, 1931) ‘Abd al-Karim was 

exiled to Marseilles and then Mauritius, He waf^eleased in 1946. 
After‘Abd al-Karim*s exile Spain was free.to consolidate her pos¬ 
ition in Morocco whose brave soldiers later enabled General Franco 
to fight successfully the Civil War in Spain and to establish his 
dictatorship in Spain in 1939. 
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remained loyal to the Sultan of Morocco till his death. He fought 
and dedicated his life for the liberation of his country. He took 
up arms on two main issues viz., liberation of the whole of 
aUMaghrib and the establishment of a constitutional form of 
government. He turned down all proposals of peace made by 
the Spanish and French governments because while they allowed 
internal autonomy for the Riffis they did not agree with the 
evacuation of foreigners from al-Maghrib. He made efforts to 
reform the social and religious conditions of his people who, 
in spite of their tribal feeling, had shown their solidarity as 
a nation by rallying round his banner. He opposed the 
religious impostors *Abd al>Rahman al-Darqawi and Hamidun 
al-Wazzani^ because they played into the bands of the enemies 
and undermined the Muslim's. On the other hand, he encou¬ 
raged the Salahyah reform movement and a man like Abu 
Lahyah, a doctor of divinity, held the portfolio of justice in 
his republic. He did all that he could to revive the spirit 
of early Islam. His liberation movement was progressive and 
democratic. ‘Abd al-Karim had proclaimed the Government 
of the Riff a republic in 1921 but with the avowed purpose 
of its amalgamation with the Government of Morocco after 
its liberation.2 

The National Movement :—Since the beginning of the 20th 
century, the nationlist movement received momentum through¬ 
out Morocco as in other North African countries. The main ob- 
i ectives of the movement were the liberation of Morocco and the 
formation of a constitutional government. The movement became 
even more active after the Franco-Spanish occupation of Morocco. 

The period of eighteen years from March 1912 to May 
1930 was that of armed resistance against the Franco-Spanish 
military occupation. There were a series of armed risings in diff- 
-erent parts of Morocco against the imposition of foreign rule 
but the tribal risings had to give way to civil resistance by 

1. Cf. -Alai al-Fasi. p. 102. 

2. Ibid,, pp. 103-5. 
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the westernized youths of the progressive modern ideas. This 
was not because the tribes had lost their military character 
but because civil resistance was considered more effective 
under the new national set-up of the country. During the 
period of armed resistance national ideas gained more eminence. 
Pamphlets ' and posters inviting Moroccan support to the 
Riff liberation movement under *Abd al-Karim were distributed 
in Morocco. After overpowering the armed resistance of 
the tribal chiefs and national leaders wide-scale searches were 
made by the French and large quantities of arms and pamphlets 
were recovered and arrests were made. 

Moroccan National Leaders Abroad :—Under the French 
threat, after the subsidence of the armed resistance in Morocco 
many nationalists escaped to foreign countries and raised their 
voice for the liberation of their motherland. Muslim youths of 
North Africa working in France demonstrated against foreign 
occupation and in support of ‘Abd al-Karim and passed reso¬ 
lutions to that effect at the general conference held in 1925. 
In the early 20th century many exiled North African leaders 
gathered at Istanbul, took active parts in the Pan-Islamic move¬ 
ment and made general protests against French and Spanish 
occupations. In the Islamic Congress held at Constantinople 
in 1917 the North African delegates pressed the North Africans’ 
demand. The Turkish Sultan and the Party of Union and Progress 
promised to render help in driving out the French and the Spa¬ 
nish people from North Africa. The Islamic Congress decided 
to send a delegation to neutral countries in Europe viz., Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway to propagate the North African views 
in order to gain there the moral support of the public. Morocco 
was represented in this Islamic delegation by Shaykh al-*Atabi. 
His speeches were translated into foreign languages, printed 
and distributed in French occupied countries and thiriowered the 
French prestige in the French colonies. He was tried by a French 
military court in his absence, his property was confiscated and 
he was prevented from returning home. 
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The Ottoman readiness to help the North Africans against 
the Europeans waned with the rebellion of the Sharif of Makkah 
in the Hijaz and Syria in June 1916 and their position became 
more precarious after their losses of Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Popular Agitations :—Encouraged by the moral support of 
the Muslim World, people agitated in Morocco against the 
Franco-Spanish colonial rule. In September 1916 when Marshal 
Lyautey passed a decree to resuscitate the pre-Islamic customs 
of Berber women, the women of the Zammur al-Shalh tribe 
protested violently without caring for French bullets and com¬ 
pelled the French authority to suspend the decree. People also 
agitated against the sequestration policy of the French and the 
order was withdrawn temporarily. Next, a protest was made 
at Rabat against the levy of a profit tax. Force was used in 
quelling the consequent disturbances and many were sent into 
exile. North African cultivators resisted the colonial policy of 
the French between 1926 and 1929. The Resident General, 
M. Steeg, instituted the ofiicial policy of the land settlement 
and colonization and hanged those who refused to part with 
their lands. 

Terrorist Movement: —The French policy of land settlement 
made the nationalists change their policy of civil resistance 
for a terrorist form of resistance. They began to harass, ab¬ 
duct and kill the French ofiicials. Sultan Mawlay Yusuf opposed 
vehemently the French colonialism and requested the French 
Government to remove M. Steeg. In order to bring about 
conciliation between itself and the Moroccan youths, the 
French Government helped in forming Franco-Moroccan asso¬ 
ciations But the Moroccans would not be reconciled because they 
were not prepared to sacrifice their independence for anything. 

Socio^religious Movement Side by side with the politico- 
economic movement a socio-cultural movement began to pre¬ 
pare the nation to achieve independence and to shoulder the 
responsibility of self-rule. It was religious reform and cultural 
revival which enabled the Moroccans to form Kutlat aUAmal 
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al-Watoni (the Bloc for National Action ). In this case the 
services of the Sahfiya (Fundamentalist) movement started by 
al-Hanbali cannot be forgotten. This was the religious move¬ 
ment started simultaneously in Egypt and North Africa for 
the revival of Islam and its purification from superstitions 
similar to the Wahhabi movement begun in Arabia. It received 
royal patronage from Sultan Mawlay Sulayman and one of 
its earlier teachers, Shaykh 'Abd Allah al-Sanusi, was patro¬ 
nized by Sultan Mawlay al-Hasan. The religious leaders of this 
movement in Morocco had direct contact with Muhammad 
‘Abduh of Egypt. They were the ablest of allj Moroccans and 
tried to lead them to freedom. After the purification of the 
individual and society by reviving the early religious spirit, this 
movement attempted to purify the government and took the 
role of a politico-national movement. But it was averse to 
western national ideas of the Secular State and assigned to 
the Islamic State the duty of affording means to every one 
to carry out his duties as an individual and as a mem¬ 
ber of Society. It inculcated in the people the spirit of self 
sacrifice and self-discipline. This was the field for action and 
training. This organization introduced reforms in university 
eJucation and sent students abroad for higher studies in heal¬ 
thier atmospheres. Many institutions which were run by the 
organization were closed down by the French authorities and 
their teachers and staffs were harassed leading to general pro¬ 
test which became the precursors of the organized political 
action started in May 1936. 

Berber Policy Divide and rule has been the policy of 
Europeans in their colonies and dominions. As the Hindus and 
Muslims were divided in India, the Christians and the Muslims in 
Syria, the Shi'ahs and the Sunnis in the Middle East, the schism 
was artificially created between the Arabs and the Berbers in North 
Africa specially in Morocco where the latter were in the majority. 
When the Moroccans did not submit to the French rule eagerly 
and could not be persuaded to accept Christianity and to adopt 
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Frtnch nationality and when the French rulers failed to increase 
the strength and number of the French people by following the 
assimilation policy, they thought of creating a gulf between the 
Arabs and the Berbers by inducing the latter to revert to their ori-» 
ginai customs, language and traditions on the pretext of giving a 
greater share to the Berbers in the new social set-up and freeing 
them from the Arab culture and language. With this end in view 
an edict was passed by Marshal Lyautey In September 1914 show* 
ing respect to the Berber tradition and finally this pro-Berber 
policy resulted in the Berber Edict being passed in May 1930* 
Its object was to suppress their Islamic ‘Arab culture and weaken 
the Muslims by creating a rift between the Arabs and the Berbers. 
The Berber policy thus transformed the tribal organizations of the 
Berbers and reinstated some of their pre^Islamtc customs and 
usages and vested criminal powers in tribal chiefs in the French 
courts. Thus the Berbers themselves removed the majority of 
the population from the Sultan’s religious and secular authority* 
The French did not remain content with this only but openly 
adopted an anti-lslamic policy. Islamic teaching was forbidden 
and the Quranic schools were ordered to be closed down. In 
order to curtail the power of the Sultan a number of laws, known 
as Dahirs, were promulgated* Some of these laws aimed at 
de-Isiamization of the Muslim culture. 

Wide discontent against the Berber and de-Islamization policy 
spread throughout the country and people agitated violently in 
towns and villages. In March 1930 a large crowd assembled 
near the chief mosque of Fez, listened to the fiery speeches of the 
agitators and proceeded to the house of the Shaykh of the 
city. Twentyfi've of them were arrested, whipped and thrown into 
prison. A delegation consisting of t\senty-»four members of every 
rank of the citizens of Fez formed to wait upon the Moroccan 
ruler at Rabat with a memorandum demanding abrogation of 
the Berber Edict of May 1930 and all other Edicts passed 
previously to the same effect and the formation of unified 
Judiciary for all Moroccans and also the cancellation of 
—39 
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all orders which jeopardized Islamic teachings and the Arabic 
language. The Moroccan Sultan sympathised but could do 
nothing. Demonstrators and delegates were tortured and put to 
prison, an emergency was declared, the military was called in 
and citizens were forced into submission. In spite of the internal 
dissentions and protests from the Muslim world, the French 
authority did not modify the Berber Edict, rather it became all 
the more obdurate. Two months later the President of the 
French Republic visited Morocco to assess the situation himself but 
without bringing much relief to the Moroccans. 

Progress of National Movement The Moroccans organized 
a National Action Bloc (Kutlat ol-Amal al^Watanl), distributed 
pamphlets among the Berber tribes recounting their achieve¬ 
ments during the Islamic period and exposing the French 
machinations, boycotted French goods and made propaganda 
for the consumption of indigenous products, circulated papers 
and magazines and in all these ways carried on the national 
movement. After the dissolution of one party another was 
formed by the same members and with the same purpose. 
The National Action Bloc was succeeded by the National Party 
(al-hizb al~Watani) and the national movement continued uix 
abated in spite of the diflSculties created by the French autho. 
rities. In 1935 the Moroccan National Action Committee was* 
formed. On the rejection of their demand for reforms people 
rose in 1937, military force was used to suppress the move¬ 
ment and the leaders were arrested and imprisoned. 

Educational Backwardness :—The intellectual and literar.v 
life of the Muslims in Morocco was as medieval and religious 
as that of the Arabs in Arabia. Canonical books, biographies 
and commentaries were written and classical works were prin¬ 
ted but scientific works on modern lines were seldom produced 
because the light of western science had not yet illuminated 
the country* There was a considerable number of nationalists 
and reformists but very few of them had been educated in Europe* 
For their iintellectual backwardness they were themselves less 
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responsible than their masters, the French, the so-called father* 
of democracy and patrons of learning. 


IV-ALGERIA 


French Occupation of Algeria . 1q the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries the African pirates had made miserable the lives 
of European travellers and merchants in the Mediterranean Sea. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century the situation had, 
however, Improved to a great extent. On the pretext of suppress¬ 
ing the pirates, Algeria was bombarded by Charles V in 1519 
about a year after its Turkish occupation though with disastrous 
consequences. Some European powers, specially Austria, how¬ 
ever, being allied with Turkey against Russia were not inclined 
to risk the Turkish friendship by themselves attacking Algeria 
or Tunisia. Moreover, the two European powers which were 
particularly interested in the navigation of the Mediterranean, viz, 
Spain and Italy, were still strong enough in the first half of the 
sixteenth century to take suitable measures against the Algerian 
pirates. Before the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the Eng- 
iis were hardly interested in the commerce of the Mediterranean 
eCaus they were already carrying on lucrative trade with India 
by the Cape route. The French Empire, once a mighty colonial 
power, had itself shrunk to small possesions by 1815 on the 
north* coast of South America, on the Senegal river, in the West 
Indies and in India. So, its motives were to regain its lost mili¬ 
tary gl 3 ry and to acquire new territories nearer home .for the 
purchase of raw materials and the sale of finished industrial 
product^. Fitzgerald says, ‘*After the disastrous war with Prussia 
(1870-1) the French Government looked to Algeria as a region 
I. Ludwig, Emil— The Mediterranean, New York, 1942, P, 437, 
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where it might recover its lost prestige through imperial enter¬ 
prises and at the same time add to French territory in compen¬ 
sation for the cession of Alsace Lorraine.*** 

The French Government now became Interested In expand¬ 
ing her colonial empire in Algeria and other North African 
regions. The European Mediterranean powers, however, found 
it difficult to suppress or control the Algerian ojaks and pirates. 
A decision was taken by Charles X of France to undertake an 
expedition against Algeria. France found a suitable pretext for 
intervention when the Algerian Government levied a higher rate 
of tax for fishing coral at La Calle to the east of Bona and 
alto demanded payment for grain delivered to the French Direc¬ 
tory.* But the negotiations over the question of payment to the 
grain dealers failed ultimately and the French Consul in Algeria 
was insulted. This led to the appearance of the French ships in the 
Bay of Algeria to force an apology from the Bey. One of the 
French boats were fired upon by the garrison of an Algerian fort in 
August 1829. This Incident was enough to enrage Charles X 
the French King who bad already planned to occupy Algeria. 
An expedition comprising 600 boats and seven small steamers 
canying about 30,000 French soldiers was sent to Algeria in 
June 1830 and within a month Husayn Bey capitulated. Algeria 
fell into the hands of the French and the Bey along with his 
ministers and 25»000 Janissaries was transported to Asia Minor.^ 

1, Fitq{«rald. WsIter—A/r/ca: A Socia/, Economic and Political Geography 

of Its Major Raglans, London, i 9S7, P. 397, 

2. Tewtrdi the end of the eighteenth century there were eordU 
reteCions between Algeria and Franca. During Napoleon's invasion of 
Egypt, the French army was supplied grain by the Bey of Algeria through 
two Jewish bankers, Bakri and Basnach. After a lone negotiation, the 
price was fixed at seven million francs in October iSlVand paid to the 
bankars who had meanwhile fallen out with the Algerian Governmen. The 
bankers Instead of paying this amount into Algerian** Treasury and con- - 
sequently to the corn dealers of Algeria, retained the money in France. 
When direct payment of the money was demanded by the Algerltn 
Bey relations between France and Algeria became strianed. 

3, CF* Fueter and Fay, World History (I9IS4920), London, 1923, ?, 1/8 
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Twenty-four years later an observer of the event sums up the 
French action in the following words: 

**It was a flagrant violation of the law of nations. For, whatever 
may have been the conduct of the Dey towards the consul 
of France, the Turkish Sultan, as sovereign of the country, 
offered full reparation to the French.•*. But French Government 
gave no answer-Besides, Charles X had previously assured the 
Hnglish Government that France had no intention of any 
territorial aggrandizement, and yet the occupation took place 
and Louis Philippe kept the country.** 

The French commanding officer, General de Bourmont, under¬ 
took according to the agreement signed on the 5th July 1830 to 
let the Algerians observe tljeir religious practices freely but his 
agreement proved to be a dead letter shortly afterwards and 
Algerian possessions, particularly their mosques and religious 
schools, suffered from pillage and were converted into churches. 2 

Shortly after conquering the town of Algeria, the French occup¬ 
ied a number of places ou the Mediterranean coast and marched 
into the interior to punish the Berber tribes, the Kabyles and 
Khroumirs, who led by the patriots harassed the French on 
the coast of Algeria Gradually the resistance of the nationalists 
began to stiffen and pressed by ‘Abd al-Qadir, the Amir of 
Mascara, in the south-west of Oran from the west and Hadschi 
(Haji)3 Ahmad Bey of Constantine from the east. Their stubborn 
resistance made the position of the French precarious in the 
country. 

War of independtnee U was the reactionary spirit of 
the .western ‘Arab world against European imperialism which 
made several chiefs rise and organize the *Arab people in 
defence of their freedom and land “against invaders of another 
C Cf, Pulsky, Francis-The Trico/tfur/n t/ie ^t/os, Edinburgh, I9S4,P,397, 

2, Franca In Algeria (French-Control of Muslim Religiom Life in Algeria in the 
Islamic Review, September, 1955, PP, 25—33^ 

3* Cf, Fuater, p, f ig, 
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race and religion,*’ ‘ The Bey capitulated but his surrender did 
not mean the defeat of the Algerians. The French occupation 
was resisted vehemently by the nationalist leaders* among whom 
the important personalities 'were *Abd aFQadir, Haji Ahmad* 
Abu Ma*zi and Abu Zayyan whose services to the country 
are still recounted with pride by their countrymen and Muslims 
all over the world. 

*Abd al-Qadir, :—‘Abd al-Qadir, the son of a Murabit» was 
a young man of twenty-two years with all the qualities of an 
‘Arab military leader, accordingly he was regarded as the saviour 
of Islam by the Banu Hasbim Amir and other tribes of Oran. 
*Abd a!-Qadir established peace in Oran and resisted the French 
aggression ever since Marshal Bourmont attacked Sidi Faraj in 
June 1830. The Arabs of Algeria offered stout resistance speci¬ 
ally when they received Moroccan aid under Abu"l Hasan at 
Tlemcen (Tilimsan) in Oct )ber 1830 Abu’l Hasan was joined 
by Muhi al-Din in the Jihad (holy war) against the French* 
who appointed a pro-Frcnch Tunisian Bey as Governor of Oran 
thus trying to sow disorder and dissension among the ‘Arabs 
chiefs but this proved to be in vain. Tribal turmoils subsided 
and national consciousness was aroused and common defence 
was offered againsht the French aggression. But even so *Abd 
al-Qadir failed to liberate his country because the Moroccan 
help was inadequate and the Tunisian Bey stood aside leaving 
him alone to fight against the more organized and better 
equipped French soldiers.^ 

The French being pressed from two sides, Oran and Constan¬ 
tine on the west aud east, were forced to conclude unfavourable 
treaties with *Abd al-Qadir. In order to deal with the lord 
of Constatine, the French General Desmichels concluded the 
first of these treaties with *Abd al-Qadir accepting him as the 
I. Cf. Atlyab, Edward—The ^r<i6s, Edinburgh, 1955, p, 139, 

2. Cf, *4/0/ al-Fasi, The Independence Movement In Arab North^Afrlca, 
Washington, 1945, P, 9. 

3. Alai al-Fati, P. 10. 
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ruler of the wholj west. But bsing a national leader ‘Abd 
al-Qadir was more interested in freeing the whole country from 
French intrusion than in safeguarding his own personal interest. 
Seeing the gradual encroachment of the French on the Algerian 
territory, he attacked a regular French Army under Trezel at 
Macta near Oran in July 1835 and gave him a severe defeat. 
Since then *Abd al-Qadir who had adopted the title of Commander 
of the Faithful was regarded as a saviour of Islam in North 
Africa. But the French force regained strength after the 
appointment of Clauzel as Governor-General in August 1835 and 
defeated ‘Abd al-Qadir and relieved the Turks besieged by 
‘Abd al'Qadir’s men in Tiemcen. ‘Abd al-Qadir*s capital, Mascara, 
was now attacked and partly destroyed before its occupation by 
the French. In spite of the fall of the capital, the war of libe¬ 
ration was continued by Amir '‘Abd al-Qadir. The French could 
not fight a war on two fronts at Constantine and Mascara. They 
were forced to conclude a second treaty at the Tafnah river in 
May 1837 by the terms of which ‘Abd al-Qadir recovered Mas¬ 
cara, the whole of Oran and a part of the province of Algeria. 

‘Abd al-Qadir trained his soldiers in the European fashion. 
He extended his authority eastward and in the Saharah and 
appointed governors in Laghwat, Ziban and the Majanna. He 
considered the Freeh advance towards Constantine as a breach 
of the terms of treaty of the Tafnah and proclaimed a holy 
war at Medea in 1839. He launched an unsuccessful attack on 
a body of French riflemen entrenched at Mazagran in Febru¬ 
ary 1840 and was defeated at Shiffa. Medea fell into the hands 
of the French in October 1840. The native soldiers employed 
and equipped by the French pursued ‘Abd al-Qadir in the mounta¬ 
inous country from place to place. All his important cities Mascara, 
Taghdemt, the new capital of ‘Abd alQadir, Biskra, Tiemcen 
and Sebdu fell into the hands of the French and he himself had 
to ffee to Morocco for refuge. 

Batt/e of/s/yTrouble arose between the French and the 
Moroccans when the Sultan of Morocco refused to hand over 
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the Algerian refugee to the French* The French attacked Morocco 
from the sea and bombarded Tangier and Mogador and the 
French troops under the command of General Bugeaud marched 
into the territory of the Sultan. The untrained Moroccan soldiers 
were defeated on the Isly, a tributary of the Tafnah. The Sultan 
had to conclude a treaty with the French at Tangier in September 
1844 according to which the French suzerainty was accepted over 
the whole of Algeria and the Sultan agreed to expel *Abd al-Qadir. 
The latter, however, escaped to the mountainous region to 
the south of Mascara and evaded the French for three years but 
ultimately surrendered in December 1847. He was held captive 
In Amboisc but was set free by Napolean III and settled at Brusa 
In December 1852. Thirty years after he died at Damascus. 

Ha]i Ahmads- There were other patriots and national leaders 
who resisted the French aggression and settlement in other parts 
of Algeria. Haji Ahmad, the lord of Constantine, was a very 
strong and able leader of the time. He paid tribute to the Algerian 
Bay before the occupation of Algeria by the French. He, however, 
planned to establish an independent kingdom at the coastal town 
of Bona after Its occupation by the French* Before entering Into 
the interior the French wanted to establish themselves firmly !n the 
coastal regions. They, therefore, concluded a treaty with ‘Abd 
al-QadIr as described above to enable them to pay attention to 
Haji Ahmad. Some treacherous followers of Ha] I Ahmad divul¬ 
ged his plans and advised the French to lead a campaign on 
Constantine the strong fortified rocky fortress which was attacked 
by 7,000 French soldiers under the command of General Clauzel. 
The French attack was, however, repulsed. After concluding the 
unfavourable treaty with ‘Abd al-Qadir in May 1837 at the Tafnah 
river, as described above, the French once more besieged Constan¬ 
tine with 12,000 soldiers and ultimately forced It to capitulate In 
October 1837. In memory of the victory a port y^as constructed 
in the newly acquired Province of Constantine named after the 
French ruler PhillippeviUe. 

Abu Mo'z/Besides these patriots, there 


were national 
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leaders and religious teachers who had no principalities of their 
own but organized the people against the French. Abu Ma'zi, a 
Murabit religious teacher of Morocco, came to Algeria in 1835 
and mobilized the people of southern Oran and Zawawah against 
the foreigners. He formed a party of his own in Algeria indepen¬ 
dent of‘Abd al“Qadir and frustrated for two years the efforts of 
the French to punish him Later he joined *Abd al-Qadir and 
was appointed Governor of Zawawah. He fought in the ranks 
of‘Abd al-Qadir until 1845 when the latter was forced to seek 
refuge in Morocco. ‘Abu Ma‘zi continued resistance and defeated 
the French at Sidl Ibrahim to the west of jami* al-Ghazawat^ but 
he was subsequently defeated and taken prisoner when the General 
Bugeaud received a reinforcement of 10,000 soldiers. Later on, 
being released, he went to Turkey and fought the Crimean war 
on behalf of the Ottomans and was taken as a prisoner by the 
Russians to Batum in the Caucasus. i 

Ahv Zayya/i :— Even after the suppression of Abd a!-Qadir and 
Abu Ma'zi the struggle for liberation continued In Algeria. In 1849 
Abu Zayyan, a national leader, escaped the at.ack of the Governor 
of the Za’atashah and urged the Algerians to resume the war 
against the French. Three thousand people rallied round his 
banner near an oasis which was besieged six months later by 
10,000 French soldiers. The oasis was destroyed and thousands of 
the Algerians were killed. Abu Zayyan was captured and beheaded 
and hundreds of others Including 177 women were bayoneted.* 
Thus ended the war of independence after a severe resistance 
of eighteen years and the French rule wa:s established in the country.’ 

Final French Occupation Four years after the French occu¬ 
pation, the French King Louis Philippe issued a decree in July 
1834 according to which Algeria was proclaimed to be a French 
possession. By crushing the tribal chiefs and Algerian nationalists, 
the French hoped for tranquility having established their government 
in Algeria. Now the French authority was extended to the south of 

1, a, ‘AUl al-Fasi, PP. 10-11. 

2. Ibid, PP. n-12, 
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the plateau and north of the Saharah, The unruly Kabyles were aUo 
forced to submit in 1857 and their prophetess Lallah Fatimah was 
taken prisoner. Their tribal autonomy was ruthlessly suppressed and 
the other tribal chiefs and national leaders were forced to submit. 
Algeria was formally annexed and a French Governor-general was 
appointed to rule over it. Occasional disturbance, howev^fr, conti¬ 
nued and kept the French engaged in military operations all 
throughout the 19th century. In the meantime, a policy of assimila¬ 
tion was introduced and, twelve years after the Louis Philippe 
decree, Algeria was absorbed outright. 

Colonfzatlon S—Algeria had been proclaimed to be a French 
possession byad;:cree issued by Louis Philippe in 1834 as mentioned 
above but the work of colonization and assimilation was started and 
continued more vigorously from 1840 onward. Frltzgerald says, 
**•..it became the official policy to replace the nations •‘‘by group 
settlement of small farmers from Medditeranean France, The 
colonization was deliberate and carefully planned. In many cases 
villages were actually constructed before tneir occupants-to-be 
arrived from France ..”' The lands formerly belonging to the Tur¬ 
kish soldier j a**d the fiefs of the beys as well as the lands of the 
supporters of *Abd al-Qadir and other patriots were acquired and 
confiscated. The Kabyles alone had to relinquish 453,000 hectares 
of land for the settlement of the French colonists. Land was’ 
distributed freely among the French soldiers and European 
colonists on condition that they would till the soil for nine 
years or at least five year*-. In order to keep the purity of 
the French national the soldiers were not allowed to mar^ 
native girls. Sometimes after 1840 a depot for mtirrieg^kble 
girif was opened at Toulon where French soldiers could filnA 
wives of‘thdr choice readily available.* The French settlers 
In Algeria enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with^be citizen 
of the mother. In 1848 the French of Algeria elected deputies 
to the French lagislature. All tariff barriers between the two 

I. Cf. Africa, P. 98, 

1. Cf, Fusttr and Fay, 125. 
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cpualrics wer« r«tnpvpd In 1851 and a political ai well as an 

economic unity was established between France and Algeria 
and as a result the population of the French colons rose from 
600 in 1830 to 169,000 in 1855 and 752,000 in 1911 A. C.' 

Haactloa egolnst French Colonization -The assimilation policy 
of the French antagonized the Algerians and created hostility 
between the rulers and their subjects. In 1857 the Yenhi tribe 
rose under the leadership of their prophetess Lallah Fatimah in 
the Kabyles country. In 1864-5 Si Sllman and his uncle Si 
Lala of the Berber clan, Walld Shaykh, gave much trouble to 
the French in the south. The agitation continued until the pro* 
mulgation of the famous Senotus Co/sultum by Napoleon III in 
18 5 This conffered some rights upon the Algerians as on the 
French tending to make for equality. The Emperor declared 
•Algeria is not a colony but an ‘Arab kingdom. I am as much 
Emperor of the Arabs as of the French* Both are equal In my 
eyes.’*^ Accordingly the Algerians were entitled to get rellg'ous 
and political equality and hold civil and military posts How¬ 
ever it was difficult to put these promises into practice be ause 
of the oppisition of the French colonists in Algeria. Napoleon’s 
democratic policy and high sounding words only served to 
deceive the Algerians who ceased to resist the French rule and 
bcgpn to fight for equality. 

r:porousness of French Co/on/zotio/*-With the establishment of 
the Third Republic under Gambetta in 1871, bad days came for 
the Algerians and a regime of slavery was imposed upon them* 
They were denied even civil rights and placed under the absolute 
rule of the Governor-General. The latter’s acts of persecution 
had cpnstitotional approval behin them.^ The natives wefc 
replaced by French agriculturists. Fitzgerald says, “With the 
temporary destruction of the vineyards of France by the phy¬ 
lloxera pest in 1878 the French rural settlement incrased in 
I, Cf Tho facyc/ap^ed/o Britonnice, I, P.6I5. 

2r Cf. *Alal al-fasl. p, 13 
3. ‘Alai ai-Fash p. 14. 
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Algeria.*’* In order to increase the French population in Algeria, 
the Jews were settled in mass, some Berber chiefs were 
assimilated and a number of Muslims were baptized. 

The patronage of the Jews and European settlers by the 
French government was particularly looked down by the nation¬ 
alist Arabs who rose against the French and received help 
from the Berber tribe of the Kabylcs but they were suppressed 
and as a result the lands were confiscated and distributed 
among the Alsatians in 1871. The majority of the European 
settlers came from Spain and Italy and not from France. 

Serious Turn of the Algerian movemeni: j—*The French persecution 
and their interference in the religious affairs of the Muslims agitated 
the Algerian Muslims greatly and led them to rise in open 
hostility against the French rule. Even the Bashagha family of 
Majanna in Constantine, which had been showered with honours 
by the French government after the conquest of Constantine, stood 
In opposition against the French policy of colonization and assi¬ 
milation. The Berbers rebelled in the Zawawah region under the 
leadership of Agha al-Haj Muhammad al-Muqrani. 2 The patriotic 
instinct of the people was aroused by the teachings of Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Haddad. a great religious leader of the Rahmaniya 
order.8 The rebellion lasted for six months and caused tremendous 
loss of life on both sides. The French were reinforced and 
al'Muqrani was killed In action in May 1871. He wss succeeded 
by his brother Shaykh Abu Muzraq. Excessive atrocities were 
committed by the French during and after the period of rebellion 
which was finally crushed and 6,000 patriots were put to death 
and 500 patriot chiefs including Abu Muzraq and Shaykh al- 
Haddad were exiled for life to the distant islands of New 
Caledonia in the Pacific. A levy of 360,000 francs was imposed on 

1. a, Africa, p. 399. 

2. C(. ‘Alai il-Faal, P. 14, 

3 . Rahmanlyah Is an AUerlan order (toriqah) called aftor Muhammad 
a. *Abd al-Rahman al-GushtuIl al-,'urjanl al-Azhari Abu Qabrayn (d. 
1793-4) . a, Encyclopaedia of Islam, III, pp, 1104-5, Cf, Author's 
Paper In Islamts Review, Londoe, April 19^0. 
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those who escaped death and exile and when they failed to pay the 
levy they were tortured brutally and their property was confiscated 
ruthlessly.' In the war of emancipation the Kabyles suffered 
the most. They lost their autonomous communal administration, 
paid the war indemnity and relinquished their lands for the 
settlement of the European immigrants. 

This movement for emancipation was followed by another 
in Oran on a larger scale which continued for five years. The 
Algerian leader a!-Pasha Agba Sulayman ibn Hamzah was killed 
at last, the rebellion subsided and the conquerors meted out 
severe punishment to the defeated Algerins.^ Further Algerian 
risings took place in other parts of the country—the Aurics in 1879 
Makranun Kabylia, Bon Amema and Si Tlcmcen in the south 
of Oran in 1881, by which the French boundaries were extended 
to Ain Sefra in Oran^ Quargla in Constan-'inc and Laghwat in 
Algeria,^ 

While the Algerian nationalists had risen in open revolts in 
different parts of the country against the French oppressive po¬ 
licy, peaceful reformist movement began among the literate 
Algerians. There was a class of such persons who devoted then- 
selves to the social and religious reform of the people Among 
such organizers of peaceful movement was an Algerian intellec¬ 
tual, Saiyid Muhammad al-Badawi who demanded full rights for 
the Algerians. TLe Anglo-French agreement signed in 1904 by 
which the French authority in North Africa was recognized by the 
English alarmed the Moroccans, who were determined to frustrate 
the attempt to establish the French rule in Morocco. Thus their 
repercussions in Oran where secret terrorist party was formed by 
Zayyan al-Qali with the object of killing every French Governor 
and every treacherous Algerian found to be active in collusion 
with the French. 

1. *Alal al-FasI, M-5. 

2. Ibid, P. IS. 

3. Cf. The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, Cembridge, 

1917, p, 129. 
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Formation of a Soc/efyVery little care was taken by the 
French to educate the Algerians but being m frequent contact 
with the French over the years some Algerians on their own 
tried to enlighten their children with the fruits of European 
learning. As a result of this initiative, Ahmad Abu Darbah, 
a lawyer from Paris, educated In Europe formed Society of the 
Algerians in 1910, Among other notables in the Society, were 
Sadiq Daudan and Haj *Ammai. Its programme was to reform 
Algerian Society in the light of the Senatus Consultum of 1865 
and also to achieve Islamic unity. In the work of establishing 
Islamic unity the national leaders specially of Morocco relied 
greatly on the assistance of Turkish leaders. Sadiq Paudan laun¬ 
ched violent attacks through the press against the French aggre¬ 
ssion and pleaded for Moroccan independence. Ibn Badis who 
later formed a Society of the Algerian ‘Ulama raised his voice 
against the imposition of French language and culture. 

During the First World War the forcible enlistment of the 
Moroccans and Algerians in the army caused indignation and 
bloodshed. About 120,000 persons including former officials 
and townsmen agitated in an organized way to liberate their coun¬ 
try from the foreign yoke. 

Mger Ion Oelegailin of 1918 2-" At the close of the war in 
1918, a delegation of Algerian officjri under Amir Khalid waited 
on President Woodrow Wilson in Paris and demanded the inde¬ 
pendence of Algeria according to Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
But nothing resulted fiom this. 

Elected Algerian Mas//m 6/oc Amir Khalid, a retired military 
officer, organized the political movement, on a large scaleh, 
pnder the name ‘Elected Algerian Muslim Bloc’ with the view 
of ameliorating the social conditions pf the Algerians and 
securing their full rights. To propagate his ideas inpludiqg 
Algeria for Algerian.?, Amir Khalid started a ncucispaper, al- 
Iqdam in Arabic as well as in French. For his activities, the 
Amir was expelled to Alexandria. 

With the coming to power of the left bloc under M. Leon 
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Blum in France in 1924^ Amir Khalid was permitted to enter Fr¬ 
ance where he formed a committee of North African nationalist 
leaders including Masali al-Haj who later on led the Algerian 
People’s Party. Amir Khlid returned to Alexandria when trouble 
arose between the French and the national leader, ‘Abd al- 
Karim of the Riff. Amir Khalid was charged with conspiracy 
against the French and the British and was exiled' to Syria 
where he died in 1936. 

Ailgetlan Political Parties in Paris :—The movement started 
by Amir Khalid did not die out with him. A conference of the 
Algerian and Moroccan communities was held in Paris in Dece¬ 
mber 1924 to cosider the political, economic and labour prob¬ 
lems of North Africa. They hailed the victory of *Abd al-Karim 
against the Spanish Government and passed resolutions deman¬ 
ding freedom of the press and speech and abrogation of the 
Code of the Indigenat by which the French Government was 
empowered to adopt coercive measures against the North Afri¬ 
cans. The national spirit of the North Africans, although sup¬ 
pressed at home, burst into flame in the democratic atmosphere 
of France. 

From now on the North Africans were determined to fight 
the War of independence to the bitter end. A party of the Noym 
Shumal Ifriqiya ( North African Star ) had peen formed in Paris 
primarily to do relief work for needy North Africans but ul¬ 
timately, from March 1926 it became transformed into a poli¬ 
tical organization to defend their rights. This association issued 
a newspaper al-Ummob (the Nation) in French to publicize 
an^ foster its cause. In organizing this association the leading 
part was taken by Masali al-Haj who fought for the complete 
independence of North Africa. It was ultimately declared 
to be a cammunist party by the French and accordingly hostile 
^propiganda was started in Algeria and Morocco and charges 
for its dissolution were brought in November 1929. All the 
charges were, however, proved to be false and its members res¬ 
umed their activities'secretly six months after the orders of 
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dissolution had been passed. 

The members of al-Ummah (the Nation ) and Kutht al-Amal 
al-watanl ( Moroccan League for National Action ) and the No¬ 
rth African Muslim students in France held conference in 1933 
and subsequent years to enlighten French public opinion about 
their cause. The Algerians, Tunisians and Moroccans all fought 
for the preservation of the pure ‘Arab character of North Af* 
rica. Masali al-Haj and his colleagues were persecuted on 
various occasions and a charge for resuscitating a disbanded 
organization brought against them in March 1934 was proved to 
ba false. In March 1937 M. Leon Blum issued an order foi the 
dissolution of North African Star Party. 

Formation of Cuiiural Societies ot Home Along with the 
political parties several cultural and social parties were orga¬ 
nized to revive the old Islamic practices in Algeria. The most 
famous of all these organizations was the Society of Muslim 
Ulama in Algeria organized by a famous Algerian religious 
teacher Shaykh ibn Badis in 1924. This Society was joined 
by many Moroccan learned men and was largely responsible 
for enlightening the countries and awakening ‘Arab national 
consciousness among the literates. It tried to purge Muslim 
society of all the social evils and superstitions which had 
grown up. It attached itself to no particular political party but 
secured moral support from all of them for her cause and 
for the spread of Islamic culture. The ultimate goal of Shaykh 
ilea Badis after introducing social reforms was to liberate the 
country from the foreign yoke. The services rendered by this 
raligious teacher and social reformer in the national awakening 
and upliftment of Algeria can not be under-stimated. 

Clash between Muslims and jews :— The patronage of 
the Jewish citiiens by the French Government in Algeria crea¬ 
ted hatred between Muslims and Jews. IfT August 1934 
a Jew named Khalifah Elyalo of Constantine desecrated a 
mosque and insulted the Muslims. This incident brought the 
neighbouring Muslims and Jews to clash. The latter were hel- 
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ped by the French military personnel including Jewish soldiers 

and this further inflamed the feelings between the Muslims and 

the Jews and led to losses on both sides. Since the passing of 

Cremieux Decree the Jews had been patronized by the French 

Oovernment and accorded the rights of French citizens. It was 

Indirectly due to this that the Jews had effrontery of provoking 

the Muslims. This incident aroused the feeling of self-respect 

among Muslims and made them intensify their agitation against 

the French policy of racial discrimination. The Muslim agf* 

tation against the French colonial policy alarmed the French 

Government and French colonists* Special military power wai 

given to the Governor General and the notorious Regnier Decree 

was passed penalizing all recalcitrant elements. This drastic 
_ « 

attitude of the Freneh made the Algerians even more active 
in their social reforms than ever beforrf The main object of the 
Algerian Muslim societies was to gain equalityi first with the 
French* and then complete Independence from the Freeh rule* 

The /936 Oe/egotioct—In June 1936 a Muslim conference 
of all parties was called in Algeria under the presidentship 
of Dr, Ben Jalul. This Algerian Muslim Congress seht a 
delegation to Paris in July 1936 to present its demands which were 
the representation of the Algerian Muslims in the Parliament* 
recognition of Arabic as the official language in Algeria and a 
thorough change of the Algerian administrative machinery. 
The delegation was given a cordial reception and the Prime 
Minister Leon Blum gave a patient hearing and promised 
to ipiement certain reforms and study the demands of the 
Aigtians in a spirit of equity and justice. 

With the change of government in France in 1937 the French 
Popular Front came into power. This party fought for •hreadg 
^eace and freedom* and always disassociated itself from the 
oppressive acts of the reactionary imperialists,* The Algerians 
demonstrated and echoed *bread, peace and freedom.* Cultivators 
artisant and miners all Wefit on strike and demanded complete 
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indepeodetice. The Algerian Muslim Conference did not present 
any demand for independence * but just wanted to clear the 
channel through which independence could be achieved. The 
Blum-Viollette Plan was prepared to give the right to Algerians 
to be elected into the French Parliament and was submitted 
to the French Chamber of Deputies in January 1937. This was 
iitrongly opposed by the French mayors in Algeria. 

Peapfe’s Party : - Masali al-Haj returned to Algeria in March 
1937 and formed a People*8 Parly in Algeria. Along with the 
national parties established in Tunisia and Morocco, this party 
was based on the same principles and organized with the same 
object. In August 1937 Masali and his colleagues were thrown 
into prison on the charge of reorganizing the disbanded party, 
the North African Star, under a different name in Algeria and 
seeking to undermine French sovereignty over Algeria. On the 
outbreak of World War II Masali was taken into custody and 
after two years was sentenced to sixteen years imrpisonment and 
a further twenty years exile. Such was the fate of the main 
nationalist leader in Algeria. The nationalist movement was 
led by another patriot Farhat 'Abbas who founded a democr¬ 
atic party. In spite of the French atrocities and stiff opposition 
the national movement still pressed vigorously to liberate Algeria 
fVom the French rule which meanwhile had also extended to 
two other North African countries, Tunisia and Morocco. 

Rcsttm/e > For the expulsion to Asia Minor of the Bey 
and his ministers whom the French could have very well util¬ 
ized as their mouthpieces as they did later on in Tunisia and 
Morocco, the French had to pay heavily and had to fight long 
against other Muslim chiefs and patriots. But the national 
risings in Algeria had to face many difficulties specially in 
their preliminary stages due to various reasons which were not 
far to seek. The religious and national feelings tended to 
unite the Algerians against foreign aggressions but the natu¬ 
ral and political di£5culties forced them to separate and crea¬ 
ted dtssaosions among them. The same physical features of 
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the country viz., the mountains and deserts which had onco 
helped the Algerians in defending their country against Eur¬ 
opean occupation, however, proved now a stumbling block in 
the way of the liberation movement in the country. 

Algeria being a country of deserts and hills did not pro¬ 
duce enough food for the maintenance of its inhabitants 
before the implementation of the agricultural devclopmanl 
scheme by the French. The Algerians, before, being poor, 
could not give proper education to their children and lived 
mostly the lives of rustics by rearing cattle. At the time ot 
war they could not even have essential supplies of food and 
water. The means of communication being bad exchange of 
views between the patriots workinig in various parts of the 
country was not easy. Sometimes the news of national risings 
in one part of the country were not known in another part 
for weeks together* As a result the Algerians could not org¬ 
anize themselves well and offer united resistance to the French. 
These difficulties the Algerians, however* might hava surm¬ 
ounted even in the 19th century and perhaps more easily 
than even after the French settlement bad they enjoyed free¬ 
dom of expression. The French, the so-called lovtrs of frac- 
dom and champions of revolutions, gave freedom of expression 
to their own people and the North African refugees in their own 
Country but not to the Algerians in their colonies. Treachery, as it 
Is usual, specially among the economically depressed and cultu¬ 
rally degraded peoples, pliyed its own part in the history of 
the National movement in Algeria Some Algeriin Muslims 
though very few in number were won over by the French 
offers of money and oflBce. This ltd to the terrorist move¬ 
ment partly describeu above, the drama of which was yet to 
be staged, even more vigorously, by the Algerians after World 
War 11. 
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125a Fall of the Abbasids and capture of Baghdad by the 
Mongols under Hula^ Khan. 

1260 Defeat of the Mongols at Ayn Jalut in Palestine by the 
• Mamluks. 

1277 Defeat of the Mongols at Albistan by the Mamluk ruler 
Baybars I (1266-77). 

1283 Death of Juwayni, Ilkhanid historian, 

1318 Death of another Ilkhanid historian, Rashid al-Din. 

1326 Capture of Brusa by the Ottoman ruler Orkhan. 

1336 Birth of Timur in Transoxiana. 

1357 Capture of Gallipoli by Prince Sulayman. 

1369 Conquest of Khurasan and Transoxiana by Timur. 

1387 Defeat of the Turks at Plochnik, 

1389 The battle of Kossovo Polye. 

1391-3 Submission of the Saljuq Amij to the Ottomans, 

1393 Submission of the Bulgarians to the Ottomans and capture 
pf Baghdad by Timur. 

1395 Sack of Moscow by Timur. 

1398 Conquest of Delhi by Timur. 

1.40CLI Ravages of Syria by Timur. 

1402 Defeat and capture of Bayazid by Timur at Ankara and 
restoration of the Saljuqs. 

1404 Death of Timur and division of his empii^ 

1430 Capture of Salonica* 

1443 Defeat of the Turks at Jalowaz by the crusaders under 
lohn Hunyadi, 
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1447 Death of Shah Rukb, son and successor of Timur. 

1448 John Hunyadi was defeated at Kosovo Polye and repulsed 
by Murad. 

1453 (inquest of Constantinople by the Turks. 

1456 Siege of Belgrade by the Turks. 

1458 Subjugation of the Serbs by the Turks. 

1468 The Albanians were subjugated. 

1470 Turkish conquest of Negroponte from the Venetians. 

1475 Fall of Crimea into the hands of the Turks. 

1480 Capture of the Italian fort Otranto and death of the 
conqueror Muhammad 11. 

1492 Fall of the Nasrids in Granada and of the Muslims in Spain 
followed by the expulsion of Muslims and Jews. 

1497 Construction of the-Bayazld Mosque in Constantinople. 

1498 Vasco da Gama sailed to India via Cape of Good Hope 
and anded on the Malabar coast. 

1499 Rise of the Safawids in Persia 

1501 Defeat of the Uzbegs and fall of Khurasan into the 
hands of Shah Isma'il of Persia. 

1502 Introduction of Shi'ism as state religion in Persia by 
the Safawid ruler, Isma‘il, of Ardabil 

1514 Defeat of Shah Isma'il of Persia by Salim I of Turkey 
at Chaldiran. 

1516 Defeat of Qanshu al-Ghawri near Marj Dabiq at the hands 
of Salim I. 

1517 Turkish conquest of Syria and Egypt, destruction of 
Mamiuk Sultanate, transfer of the Khilafat to Turkey and 
adoption of the title of Khalifah by Salim I. 

1532 Conquest of Rhodes by the Turks 

1534 Conquest of Tabriz and Baghdad by the Turks 

1535 First capitulation granted by the Ottomans to the French 

1541 Hungary submitted to the Turks 

1547 Capture of Adan by the Turkish admiral Piri Ra’is 

1550 Construction of the Sulaymaniyah Mosque in Constantinople 
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1551 Conquest of Masqat by Piri Ra’is 

t566 Death of Solayman the Magnificeot ne;.. Szigeth 

1570 Turkish conquest of Cyprus 

1571 Battle of Lepauto-the Turkish fleet was defeated by the 
combined fleet of the Pope, Spain, Venice and Genoa for 
the first time after the entrance of the Turks in Europe. 

1599 Death of the Turkish court historian Sa'd aI*Din 

1600 Death of the Turkish poet IBaqi 
1606 Peace of Sitvatorok 

1638-9Defeat of the Persians and final conquest of 'Iraq by 
the Turks 

1645 War in Crete against Venice by the Turks 
1661 Capture of Tangier by the British from the Portuguese 
who had occupied it in 1471. 

1664 Defeat of th® Turks'at St. Gotthard 
J665 Bombardment of Algeria and Tunisia by the French 
1669 Conques' of Crete 
1972 Conquest of Podolia and the Ukraine 
i683 The second siege of Vienna struck a death blow to the 
Ottomans who since then lost their prestige as a con¬ 
quering nation 

1686 Loos of Hungary to the Tuiks 
1688 Turks lost Belgrade 

1690 Recapture of Belgrade by the Turks 

1691 The,Turkish Grand Wazir Mustafa Koprili slain in the 
BattJ of dzalankemen 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz 
1718 Peace of Passarovitz 

1722 Deposition of the last Safiwid ruler by the Afghan Mir 
Mahmud 

1739 Capture of Delhi by Nadir Shah of Persia 
1757 Capture of al-Hasa by the Wahhabis 
1761 Treaty of friendship between the Turks and Frederick 
the Great 

1774 Peace of Kuchuk Kainar/i 
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1779 Foundation of the Qachar dynasty by Aqa Muhammad 
in Persia 

1792 Death of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, founder of 
Wahhabi sect in Arabia 

1796 Aqa ‘Muhammad the Qachar leader declared himself 
Shah at Tihran; Arrival of French envoy at Tihran 
1798-1801 French occupation of Egypt 
1801 Wahhabis* raid on Karbalah 
1803/4 Capture of Makkah and Madinah by Wahhabis 
1805 Muhammad *Ali became ruler of Egypt 

1807 Military pact between Persia ajd France at Finkensteiii 

1808 A British mission under Captain Malcolm visited Persia 
to counter the French influence 

1812 Peace of Bucharest with Russia, Capture of Madinah by 
Tusun, son of Muhammad *Ali Pasha of Egypt. 

1813 Makkah and Ta*if captured by the Egyptians 

1818 Wahhabis crushed by Muhammad ‘Ali*s son Ibrahim Pasha 
1820 British pact with ‘Arab Shaykhs on the Persian Gulf coast 

1822 Establishment of Printing press by Muhammad ‘Ali in 
Egypt 

1826 Sweeping military reforms by Mahmud II of Turkey 

1827 Triple Alliance against Turkey 
1830 French Invasion of Algeria 

1831/2 Conquest of Syria by Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muham¬ 
mad *Ali of Egypt 

1832 Defeat of the Turks near Konya by Ibrahim Pasha 

1835 Defeat of the French at Macta by ‘Abd al-Qad/r of 
Algeria 

1836 Recapture of Tripolitania by the Turks 

1839. Turko-Egyptian war; Occupation of Kabul and *Adan 
by the British 

1840 London conference to regulate Turkc-Bgyptian relations 
and occupation of Syria by the Turks 
1842 Expulsion of the British from Afghanistan by Dost 
Muhammad 
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1843 •Abd al«Qadir took refugi in Morocco; Foundation of 
tbe Sanusi order at Cyrenaica in Tripolitania ( Mbya ) 

!844 Battle of I&ly and the conclusion of a treaty at Tangier 
between the French and the Moroccan Sultan 

1847 *Abd al-Qadir fell prisoner into the hands of the French 

1848 Death of Muhammad *Ali of Egypt, 

1849 Expulsion of the last Egyptian Government from Arabia 
by the Wahhabi ruler Fay sal; Death of Ibrahim Pasha 
of Egypt. 

1851-7 Construction of Alexandna-Cairc-Sucz Railway. 

1854 Outbreak of the Crimean war. 

1855 Defeat of Russia on the Alma and fall of Sevastopol 
into the hands of the Turks and the Allies. 

1858 Peace of Paris; Britain’s war against Persia; Issue of Hattie 
Hiimayun by ‘Abd a’-Majid, the Turkish Sultan. 

1859 Beginning of modern Turkish literature. 

1861 Creation of autonomous Lebanon. 

1866 Assumption of the title of Khedive by Ismail Pasha of Egypt. 

1869 Opening of the Suez Canal; the first Turkish University 
founded at Constantinople. 

1875 Sale of shares in the Suez Canal to Britain by the bankrupt 
Khedive Ismail. 

1876 Introduction of the Turkish constitution by Midhat Pasha ; 
Declaration of war by Montenegro and Serbia, 

1878 Berlin Congress. 

1881 French occupation of Tunisia; Arabi Pasha’s attempt at 
constitutional reform In Egypt. 

1882 British bombardment of Alexandria, defeat of ’Arab! Pasha 
at Tali a!-Kabir, his exile to Ceylon and occupation of 
Egypt by the British; expulsion of the Egyptians from the 
Sudan by the Mahdi. 

1885 British attack dn Khartum, massacre of Gordon and the 
death of the Mahdi. 

1894 French occupation of Timbuktu. 

|896 Defeat of the Mahdists by Lord Kitoheaer at Umm Durmau 
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and the slaying of the Khallfah; Turko-Grcek war, 

1901 Restoration of the Sa*udi amiraie started by Ibn Sa'ud 
in the Najd. 

1902 Construction of Aswan Dam 

1904 Algeciras Conference and the Franco-Spanish agreement; 
Persian constitution. 

1905 Revival of National Movement in Egypt by Mustafa Karim. 

1907 Division of Persia into Russian and British spheres of 
influence. 

1908 Young Turks’ Revolution. 

1909 Persian revolution and abdication of Muzaffar al-Din 

1911 Capture of Tripolitaniu by Italy. 

'1912 Balkan war, loss of Adrianople and Salonica. 

1913 Rc.:apture of Adrianople and Peace treaty of Constaiitinople. 

1914 World War I; Turkey joined the war with the central Powers. 

1915 Attack oh the Suez Canal and battle of the Straits. 

1916 Russian advances in Caucasus and Persia;‘Arab rising 

against the Turks In the Hijaz and assumption of the 
title of kingship by Sharif Husayn. 

1917 British occupation of Baghdad and Palestine 

1918 Close of World War I; Armistice of Mudros; Rise of 
the Wafd movement in Egypt; Over-throw of the Young 
Turks and end of Ottoman rule in ‘Arab lands 

1919 Greek landing in Smyrna; Congress of Orzrum, Depor¬ 
tation of Zaghlul Pasha to Malta 

1920 Occupation of Constantinople by the Allies and opening 
of National Assembly at Ankara; San Remo Conference 
and Peace of Sevres; Milne Mission in Egypt; Expu/sion 
of King Faysal from Syria; Rida Khan’s attack on Tihran; 

' establishment of French mandates in Syria and the 
Lebanon and British ones in Palestine, the Transjordan 
and firaq. 

1921 Greeks defeated by Mustafa Kamal; Turkey’s treaties 
with France and Russia; Faysal was proclaimed king of 
‘Iraq; Rising of the Nationalists under ‘Abd al-Karim 
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in the Riff of Morocco; Deportation of Zaghlul to theSecheiles 

1922 Expulsion of the Greeks from Asia Minor; Peace of 
Lausanne; end of British Protectorate ( 1914-22) and 
accession of King Fu’ad on the throne of Egypt; Pro¬ 
mulgation of constitution in Palestine 

ll 23 Formation of Turkish Republic; Promulgation of consti¬ 
tution in Egypt. 

ll 24 Abolition of Caliphate in Turkey; Dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment in Egypt; Capture of the Hijaz by Ibn Sa*ud 

1925 Outbreak of war between the French and the Moroccan 
leader, *Abd al-Karira, who had been so long busy jin 
fighting against the Spaniards; Rida Khan Pahlavi pro¬ 
claimed Shah of Persia 

1926 Republic of Greater Lebanon; Defeat of *Abd al-Karim 
who had proclaimed the Rifif Government a republic in 1821; 
Alt Muslim countries congress in Makkah. 

1927 Death of Zaghlul the Egyptian national lead::r; Sidi 
Muhammad was proclaimed Sultan of Morocco. 

1929 Abdication of Aman Allah Khan of Kabul 

1930 Turkey joins the League of Nations; Berber Edict was 
passed by the French In Morocco 

1932 End of British mandate in ‘Iraq which joins the Lea¬ 
gue of Nations; proclamation of Sa‘udi ‘Arab kingdom 

1933 Death of King Faysal of ‘Iraq 

1934 Balkan Pact; Treaty between Turkey and Persia; War 
between Ibn Sa'ud and Imam Yahya of Yaman and Peace 
treaty of Ta*if 

1935 Election of Turkish women for the first time to the National 
Assembly in Turkey; Emancipation of Persian women; 
*Arab agitation against Jewish immigration to Palestine 

1936 Faruq I succeeded Fu’ad; recognition of Egypt*s indep¬ 
endence by Great Britain according to the Anglo-E gyptian 

' treaty; Royal Commission in Patestioe. 

1937 Treaty of Sa’dabad amoiif Turkey, nraq, Persia and 
Afghanistan 
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1938 Death of Mustafa Kamal; Dissolution of Parliament in 
Egypt; Partition of Palestina was suggested by Royal 
CommissioD. 

1939 London Conference to consider the Palestine issue; King 
Ghazi of ‘Iraq killed in a car accident; British consul 
was killed in Mosul; outbreak of World War II and 
Military occupation of Egypt. 









